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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  NEW  and  elegant  collection  of  the  Works  of 
the  British  Poets  cannot  fail  to  be  considered 
as  a  monument  in  honour  of  men  who  have 
instructed,  delighted,  and  adorned  the  land  of 
their  birth;  and,  therefore,  the  Proprietors  of 
this  edition  believe  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
no  apology  for  offering  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
Public.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
expatiate  on  the  genius  of  the  Poets  of  Britain. 
It  would  be  at  once  idle  and  presumptuous  in 
diem  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which  has  oc- 
cupied the  pens  of  the  most  eloquent  writers, 
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VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

and  on  which  no  difference  of  opinion  can 
possibly  exist.  They  have  only  the  humble 
task  of  stating  what  has  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  this  edition  worthy  of 
the  patronage  which  it  solicits,  and  which  they 
think  that  it  deserves. 

To  the  works  of  the  authors  contained  in 
Sharpe's  collection  are  added  those  of  some  of 
our  ancient  poets,  and  also  of  several  of  our 
modern;  so  that  the  series  now  extends  from 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  to  Burns  and  Cowper. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
the  correctness  of  these  volumes.  In  the 
course  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  print- 
ing from  unrevised  copies,  innumerable  typo- 
graphical errors,  fatal  in  many  instances  to  the 
sense,  had  crept  into  the  compositions  of  our 
poetical  writers.  To  remove  these  blemishes, 
every  poem  has  been  minutely  examined  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  be  competent 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  text,  and  who,  as 
he  '  reverences  the  lyre,'  has  naturally  been 
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zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  To 
absolute  exemption  from  error  it  would  per- 
haps be  arrogant,  and  certainly  impolitic,  to 
pretend;  but  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that  very 
few  faults  of  the  press,  and  those  of  trifling 
import,  will  be  discovered  in  this  collection. 

On  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives,  which  are  adopted 
as  far  as  they  extend,  it  is  needless  to  make 
any  observation.  The  biographical  sketches 
by  the  Editor  claim  no  higher  praise  than  that 
of  being  composed  from  the  best  authorities 
that  could  be  procured,  and  of  having  been 
uniformly  dictated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  do 
justice  to  the  moral  and  poetical  character  of 
the  illustrious  dead. 

With  the  kind  intention  of  lightening  his 
toil,  two  gentlemen,  long  devoted  to  literature, 
have  contributed  twelve  lives.  One  of  those 
gentlemen  desires  to  remain  anonymous,  though 
there  is  no  work  to  which  his  name  would  not 
be  an  ornament.  It  is  useless  for  the  Editor 
to  dwell  upon  the  merit  of  the  lives  which  his 
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friendly  coadjutors  have  supplied.  Those  lives 
speak  sufficiently  for  themselves.  They  wil^ 
perhaps,  cause  the  reader  to  regret  that  the 
number  of  them  is  so  small;  they  will  cer- 
tainly prove  that  the  Editor,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  prudence  in  admitting  com- 
positions which  may  throw  his  own  into  the 
shade,  is  at  least  not  contaminated  by  the  base- 
ness of  literary  jealousy  and  envy. 

March  12,  1822. 
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LIFE  OF  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

BY 

S.  W.  SINGER,  Esq. 


Chaucer  was  indeed  tlic  Morning  Star  of  our  po- 
etical hemisphere.  The  obscure  twilight  of  the  me- 
trical romances,  legends,  and  lays  whicli  preceded 
his  bright  day  he  cast  into  the  shade  of  night  by  the 
effulgence  of  his  genius;  and,  like  his  great  precursors 
in  Italy,  became  at  once  the  creator  of  the  poetical 
style  of  his  country,  and  the  unequalled  father  of  a 
great  race  of  poets. 

The  materials  for  his  biography  are  so  slender  that 
they  may  easily  be  compressed  into  a  small  space:  of 
the  few  dates  and  facts  we  have,  some  of  the  most 
important  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  and 
are  still  unsettled. 

From  an  old  inscription  on  his  tomb  it  appears 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  on  the  25th 
day  of  October,  a.  d.  1400,  and  was  consequently 
born  in  1328.  We  have  fortunately  his  own  testi- 
mony that  London  was  the  place  of  his  birth'.   The 

'  "  Also  in  the  citle  of  London  that  is  to  me  so  deare  and 
swete,  in  which  I  was  foorth  growen,  and  more  kindly  love 
have  1  to  that  place  than  to  any  other  in  jerth  (as  every 
kindly  creture  hath  full  appetite  to  that  place  of  his  kindly 
ingendrure.") — Testament  of  Love. 
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place  of  his  education  is  more  uncertain.  He  is  said 
to  have  studied  at  Oxford;  but,  from  a  passage  in  the 
Court  of  Love,  in  which  he  styles  himself '  Philogenet 
of  Cambridge,  Clerk,'  it  might  be  rather  inferred  that 
he  was  educated  there;  unless  we  have  recourse  to 
the  supposition  that  he  was  successively  of  both  uni- 
versities, a  case  not  uncommon  with  scholars  in  that 
early  age.  Leland  asserts  that  he  tinished  his  studies 
at  Paris. 

Of  his  family  nothing  certain  is  known:  Speght 
finding  one  Richard  Chaucer,  a  vintner,  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Guildhall,  in  the  23d  year  of  Ed- 
ward II.  conjectures  that  he  may  have  been  his 
father.  From  the  simplicity  of  his  coat  of  arms,  an 
argument  has  been  drawn  that  he  was  not  of  any 
noble  house,  but  this  has  been  overruled  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  heralds ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude Ihat  his  family  must  at  least  have  been  wealthy 
and  respectable,  to  enable  them  to  give  him  an  edu- 
cation fitting  him  for  the  court,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  diplomatic  functions  abroad.  Bale  terms  him  no- 
hilt  loco  natus,  et  summa  spei  juvenis. 

"  After  his  return  home  from  Paris  (says  Speght), 
he  frequented  the  Court  at  London,  and  the  colleges 
of  the  Lawyers,  and  among  them  he  had  a  familiar 
friend  John  Gower.  It  seeraeth  that  both  these  learn- 
ed men  were  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  for,  not  many 
years  since.  Master  Buckley  did  see  a  record  in  the 
same  house,  w  here  GeoiTrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
shillings  for  beating  a  Franciscan  Friar,  in  Fleet- 
street."  If  this  circumstance  could  be  proved,  it 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  Chaucer's  birth  and 
fortune,  for  only  young  men  of  noble  and  opulent 
families  could  support  the  expense  of  this  Inn;  but 
Francis  Thynne  says,  that  "the  Lawyers  were  not  of 
the  Temple  till  the  latter  parte  of  the  reygne  of  Ed- 
ward III.  at  w  hich  time  Chaucer  was  a  grave  nianue, 
bolden  in  greate  credyt,  and  employed  in  embassye." 
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Graced  with  more  than  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  that  age,  he  attached  himself  to  the  court:  and,  in 
the  gay  and  gallant  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  was  not  long  without  preferment; 
his  first  step  was  that  of  page  to  the  king;  but  the 
fust  authentic  memorial  of  his  advancement  is  the 
patent  in  llymer's  Foedera,  41.  Edward  III.  by  which 
that  king  grants  him  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  by 
the  title  o^Valettus  noster.  Chaucer  was  then  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year,  and  most  probably  had  served  the 
king  some  years.  The  grounds  upon  vvhich  he  re- 
ceived'this  grant  are  not  known.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  as 
a  reward  for  his  poetical  talents,  though  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  them 
previous  to  this  period.  'The  Assemblee  ofFoules,* 
*  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,' '  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,'  and  'Troilus  and  Cresseide'  are  all  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  composed  before  1367.  If  his 
poem  entitled  'The  Dreme'  be  rightly  judged  to  have 
been  an  Epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  John  of 
Gaunt  with  Blanche  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  it  should 
seem  that  he  enjoyed  court  patronage  in  his  thirty- 
first  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  (his  poem  contains 
an  allusion  to  Chaucer's  own  attachment  to  a  lady  of 
the  Court,  whom  he  afterwards  married ;  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Ca- 
therine Swinford,  first  the  concubine  and  afterward 
the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Catherine  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Rouct,  a 
native  of  Hainault,  and  King  at  Arms  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne. 

The  Duchess  Blanche  had  entertained  this  lady 
in  her  service,  and  she  afterwards  married  Sir  Hugh 
Swinford,  knight,  of  Lincoln,  who  died  soon  after  his 
marriage;  Catherine  then  returned  to  the  duke's  fa- 
mily in  quality  of  governess  of  his  children;  while  in 
that  situation  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
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duke,  and  became  his  mistress.   It  should  seem  that  ^ 
her  sister  Philippa  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Rouet, 
but  that  of  Pykard;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and   his  Duchess   Blanche,  had  her 
also  under  their  protection,  and  recommended  her  to 
Chaucer  for  a  wife.     His  marriage  took  place  about 
the  year  1360,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
his  wife  had  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the 
queen  of  Edward  III.;  and  a  record  is  in  existence 
by  which  it  appears  that  Chaucer  received  in  1381 
half  a  Tear's  payment  of  an  annuity  of  ten  marks 
granted  to  her  by  the  king,  in  consideration  of  her 
services  to  his  queen.    This  marriage  most  probably 
strengthened  the  reciprocal  attachment  of  Chaucer 
and  his  patron,  who  took  all  opportunities  to  advance 
his  fortunes  at  court,  where  he  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant.   When  the  king  resided  at  Woodstock,  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  dwelt  in  a  lodge  near  the  park- 
gate,  and  many  of  his  earlier  works  appear  to  have 
been  composed  there;  for  many  descriptive  passages 
in  them  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  surround- 
jn-  scenery.     It  is  most  probable  that  he  accompa- 
nied the  king  in  his  expedition  into  France  in  1359; 
and  there  is  a  record  of  his  evidence  in  a  military 
court,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  then  followed  the 
profession  of  arms.    The  peace  of  Bretigne  termi- 
nated shortly  his  campaign,  and  he  never  again  re- 
sumed the  mihtary  garb. 

In  the  forty-sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  (1372)  the 
kino-  appointed  him  Envoy  to  Genoa,  in  which  mis- 
sion he  was  joined  with  Sir  James  Pronan  and  Sir 
John  de  xMari.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  when 
the  business  of  the  mission  was  ended,  Chaucer 
made  a  journey  to  Padua,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Pe- 
trarca  who  was  then  in  that  cily.  The  foundation 
for  this  conjecture  is  no  doubt  the  assertion  of  Chau- 
cer in  the  Clcrkes  Tale,  of  patient  Grisilde,  that  he 
learned  it  of  Petrarca,  at  Padua.    The  Abb6  de  Sade 
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ill  his  Memoirs  of  Petrarca  promised  to  show  that 
Chaucer  was  acquainted  with  him,  but  he  failed  to 
make  good  his  promise,  and  this  interview  of  the 
poets,  however  pleasing  to  t!ie  imagination,  is  left 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty;  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  clearly  ascertained  that  Chaucer  ever  went  upon 
this  embassy. 

Speght  in  his  Life  of  Chaucer  says,  'some  write 
that  he  with  Petrarcke  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  with  Violante,  daughter 
of  Galeasius  Duke  of  Miiainc:  yet  Paulns  Jovius 
iiameth  not  Chaucer;  but  Petrarcke  he  saith  was 
there.'  The  Duke  of  Clarence  passed  from  Dover  to 
Calais  in  his  way  to  Milan,  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
in  the  spring  of  1368,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Chaucer  may  have  attended  him.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  points  out  a  curious  account  of  the  tuar- 
riage  feast  in  Alipraudi's  Chronicle  of  Mantua,  pub- 
lished by  Muratori^but  the  names  of  ihe'G'randi 
Sigmo7-i  e  Baroiii  Ing-Iesi/  who  were  with  ^Messer 
Lionel  in  compagnia/  are  not  given.  In  a  list  of  twen- 
ty-six knights  and  others  to  be  found  in  Rymer^, 
who  procured  the  king's  license  to  appoint  attorneys 
to  act  for  them  during  their  absence,  the  name  of 
Chaucer  does  not  appear.  In  1374,  two  years  after 
Ijis  appointment  to  this  embassy,  the  king  made  him 
a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  further  grant,  during  pleasure,  of  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Custom  of  Wools,  and  of  the 
pa7'va  custuma  vinornm,  S,'c.  in  the  Port  of  London. 
The  integrity  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
his  ofKce  are  said  to  have  formed  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  many  of  his  cotemporaries  in 
similar  situations;  connivings,  frauds,  and  corrup- 
tions were  frequently  detected  in  this  reign. 

^  Antiquit.  Med.  JEy\,  vol.  v.  p.  UHT. 
3  Franc.  42.  G.III.  lu.  8. 
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The  next  year  the  king  granted  to  him  the  Ward- 
ship of  Sir  Edmund  Staplegate's  heir,  tor  which  he 
received  104/.  And  in  the  following  year  some  for- 
feited wool  to  the  value  of  71/.  4^.  6d.  These  were 
very  considerable  grants  for  that  period,  and  witli  his 
other  sources  of  income  enabled  him  to  live  with  dig- 
nity and  hospitalit}^ 

In  the  last  year  of  Edward  III.  he  was  sent  to 
France,  with  Sir  Guichard  D'Angle  and  Sir  Richard 
Stan  (orSturry),  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  Ri- 
chard Prince  of  Wales  and  a  daughter  of  the  French 
king. 

During  the  influence  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  at  the  court  of  the  young  monarch,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  Chaucer's  annuity  of  twenty 
marks  was  confirmed  to  him,  a  further  annuity  of 
twenty  marks  was  given  him  in  lieu  of  his  daily 
pitcher  of  wine;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  he  was 
continued  in  his  oitice  of  comptroller.  He  was  now, 
however,  fated  to  feel  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  po- 
litical influence  of  Lancaster  began  to  decline  about 
Ihe  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  nephew's  reign  ;  he  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy  on  account  of 
the  encouragement  he  had  given  to  Wickiilie,  and  se- 
veral of  the  old  nobility  found  their  ambitious  views 
kept  under  by  his  presence ;  yet  his  retirement  seems 
to  have  been  matter  of  choice.  Chaucer  concurred 
with  his  patron  in  opinion,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  part  which  he  look  iiL  tiie  struggle  between  the 
city  and  the  court  about  the  re-election  of  John  of 
Northampton  to  the  mayoralty.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Comberton,  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Wickiilie,  and  a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's; 
and  on  these  accounts  so  obnoxious  to  the  clergy 
and  court  party,  that  a  commotion  was  excited  on 
this  occasion  which  could  only  be  quelled  by  force. 
Some  lives  were  lost,  Comberton  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  Chaucer  to  save  himself  escaped,  first  to  Hai- 
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nault  and  then  to  Zealand.  His  liberality  to  some 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  also  tied  thither  on  the 
same  account,  soon  reduced  his  finances,  and  the 
treachery  of  those  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
management  of  his  affairs  at  home  was  so  extreme 
that  they  endeavoured  to  make  him  perish  for  ab- 
solute want.  Yet  he  summoned  courage  to  re- 
turn to  England,  where  he  was  soon  discovered 
and  committed  to  prison,  from  whence  he  was 
only  liberated  upon  condition  of  making  some  dis- 
closures implicating  his  late  partisans,  to  whom  he 
certainly  owed  no  fidelity.  'It  is  true  (says  Mr. 
Campbell)  that  extorted  evidence  is  one  of  the  last 
ransoms  which  a  noble  mind  would  wish  to  pay  for 
liberty  ;  but  before  we  blame  Chaucer  we  should  con- 
sider hovr  fair  and  easy  the  lessons  of  uncapitulating 
fortitude  may  appear  on  the  outside  of  a  prison,  and 
yet  hovt^  hard  it  may  be  to  read  them  by  the  light  of 
a  dungeon.'  It  is  dillicult  to  know  whom  it  was  that 
Chaucer's  confessions  implicated  ;  it  is  certain  that 
he  revealed  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  patron,  or 
he  would  not  still  have  retained  his  friendship;  and 
Comberton  received  his  pardon  from  the  crown  in  the 
next  year.  While  in  prison  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  disposing  of  his  pensions,  and  he  received  the 
royal  license  to  surrender  his  two  grants  in  favour  of 
one  John  Scalby,  in  May,  1388.  It  was  during  his 
confinement  that  he  began  the  prose  work  entitled 
'The  Testament  of  Love,'  which  appears  to  have 
been  principally  undertaken  as  an  apology  for  his 
conduct.  '  It  is  an  allegory  in  imitation  of  Boethius's 
Consolations  of  Philosophy ;  a  universal  favourite 
in  the  early  literature  of  Europe.  Never  was  an  ob- 
scure affair  conveyed  in  a  more  obscure  apology; 
yet  amidst  the  gloom  of  allegory  the  poet's  vanity 
sufficiently  breaks  out.  It  is  the  goddess  of  Love 
who  visits  him  in  his  confinement,  and  accosts  him 
as  her  immortal  bard.     He  descants  to  her  on  his 
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own  misfortunes,  on  the  politics  of  London,  and  on 
his  devotion  to  the  Lady  Marguerite,  or  pearl,  whom 
he  found  in  a  muscle  shell,  and  who  turns  out  at  last 
to  mean  the  spiritual  comfort  of  the  church/  He 
complains  in  this  work  of  '  being-  berafte  out  of  dig- 
nitie  of  office,  in  which  lie  made  a  gatheringe  of 
worldly  goodes,'  in  another  place  he  represents  him- 
self as  'once  glorious  in  worldly  welefulness,  and 
having  such  godes  in  welthe  as  maken  men  riche/ 

At  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  return  from  Spain  in 
1389  he  resumed  his  influence  at  court;  but  in  the 
interim  Chaucer  had  not  been  forgotten;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Works,  at  Westminster,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  and  in  the  following  year  at 
Windsor.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  held  these  ap- 
pointments for  more  than  twenty  months,  but  we 
have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  having  arrived  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three  he  was  desirous  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  quiet,  far  from  the  hurry  and 
commotion  of  public  life. 

Tradition  says,  that  he  chose  Woodstock  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  and  that  here,  amid  the  scenes 
which  had  inspired  his  youthful  muse,  he  composed 
the  Canterbury  Tales.  We  have  seen  that  while  a 
prisoner  he  complains  of  the  reverses  of  fortune,  and 
in  another  place  of  his  confession  he  says,  his  'worldly 
godes  were  fulliche  dispent;'  he  now  therefore  stood 
in  need  of  the  royal  bounty,  and  received  it;  for  in 
1394  he  obtained  a  new  pension  of  20/.  per  annum, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  a 
grant  of  a  yearly  tun  of  wine,  probably  in  lieu  of  his 
former  daily  pitcher. 

Donnington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire, 
has  been  said  to  have  become  his  by  purchase  in 
1397,  and  that  he  then  removed  thither,  but  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  asserted  to  have  been  his 
residence  in  his  old  age  aic  slender  and  unsatisfac- 
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lory;  it  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  his  son 
Thomas  Chancer,  who  lias  probably  been  confounded 
with  his  father. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents  in  the  history 
of  Chaucer's  declining-  years  is  the  patent  of  protec- 
tion granted  him  by  the  king  in  1398.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  was  a  protection  from  his  creditors, 
and  that  he  must  therefore  have  been  in  embarrassed 
circumstances;  but  Mr.  Godwin  justly  argues  that 
his  creditors  would  hardly  have  been  designated  his 
competitors  (cemuhs  suos),  and  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  they  should  have  excited  quarrels  and  fac- 
tions (querelas  sive  sectas)  against  him.  In  this  deed 
it  is  stated  'that  the  king  had  ordained  Chaucer  to 
perform  and  expedite  many  arduous  and  urgent  af- 
fairs of  the  crown,  as  well  in  the  presence  as  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;'  by 
which  w^e  may  understand  that  he  was  again  engaged 
in  public  affairs  after  seven  years  of  retirement,  and 
being  now  seventy  years  old.  This  circumslance 
may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  that  the  Canterbury 
Tales  were  left  in  an  imperfect  and  unfinished  state. 

Within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  this  protec- 
tion, Bolingbroke  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  ascended 
the  throne  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  'and  however 
basely  he  abandoned  many  of  his  father's  friends,  he 
did  not  sutler  the  great  poetical  ornament  of  the  age 
to  be  depressed  by  the  revolution.'  This  artful  states- 
man perhaps  desired  the  suffrage  of  the  Muses  in 
addition  to  the  other  means  of  supporting  his  autho- 
rity. Chaucer  had  many  motives  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  new  monarch;  he  was  the  son  of  his  great  patron 
and  benefactor,  and  therefore  had  a  kind  of  heredi- 
tary claim;  but  the  poet  had  the  prudence  and  the 
forbearance  to  preserve  the  most  inviolable  silence, 
'  while  Gower  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  the 
new  lord  of  the  ascendant  upon  his  unexpected  and 
ill  gotten  dignity ;  and  thought  he  could  never  sulii-. 
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ciently  exercise  his  talent  in  encomiums  upon  this 
great  event/  Chaucer  had  not  only  his  former  grants 
confirmed  to  him  by  Henry,  but  he  also  received  an 
additional  pension  of  forty  marks  per  annum,  and  his 
son  Thomas  obtained  a  variety  of  distinctions,  beside 
being  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  butler. 

The  poet  did  not  long  enjoy  this  accession  to  his 
fortune.  He  died  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1400, 
in  London,  to  which  ci(y  for  some  unknown  cause 
he  had  recently  removed :  he  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  great  south  cross-aisle,  proba- 
bly under  a  stone  with  an  inscription  only;  but  in 
J 556,  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  death,  a  hand- 
some monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Ni- 
cholas Brigham,  a  gentleman  of  Oxford,  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  his  genius.  This  monument,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  stands  at  the  north  end  of  a  recess 
formed  by  four  obtuse  foliated  arches;  it  is  a  plain 
altar  with  three  quatrefoils  and  the  same  number  of 
shields. 

Chaucer  in  his  treatise  of  the  Astrolabe,  written  in 
1391,  mentions  his  little  son  Lewis,  for  whose  use  it 
was  composed;  he  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time 
ten  years  of  age.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  before  mentioned,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  was  his  eldest  son;  but,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  biography  of  the  poet. 

'  Petrarca,  Dante,  and  Chaucer  (says  Mr.  Southey) 
are  the  only  poets  of  the  dark  ages,  whose  celebrity 
has  remained  uninjured  by  the  total  change  of  man- 
ners in  Euro[w?.  The  fame  of  Chaucer  has  not  in- 
deed extended  so  widely  as  theirs,  because  English 
literature  has  never  obtained  the  same  European  cir- 
culation as  that  of  the  easier  languages  of  the  south, 
and  also  because  our  language  has  undergone  a 
greater  alteration  than  the  Italian.    To  attempt  any 
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comparison  between  lliesc  writers  who  have  so  littlo 
in  common  would  be  ridiculous;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  Chaucer  displays  a  versatility  of  talents 
which  neither  of  the  others  seems  to  have  possessed ; 
in  which  only  Ariosto  has  approached,  and  only 
Shakspeare  equaled  him.  Few,  indeed,  have  been 
so  eminently  gifted  with  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
poet,  essential  or  accidental.  He  was  well  versed 
in  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  even  of  the  abstrusest 
kind;  he  had  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature ;  humour  to  display  human 
follies,  and  feeling  to  understand  and  to  delineate 
passions.  As  a  painter  of  manners  he  is  accurate  as 
Richardson;  as  a  painter  of  character,  true  to  the 
life  as  Hogarth.  It  is  impossible  that  he  can  ever 
regain  his  popularity,  because  his  language  has  be- 
come obsolete;  but  his  fame  will  stand.  The  more  he 
is  examined  the  higher  he  will  rise  in  our  estimation. 
Old  poets,  in  general,  are  only  valuable  because  they 
are  old;  on  the  contrary  nothing  prevents  Chaucer 
from  being  universally  ranked  among  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  country:  far  indeed  below  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  perhaps  below  Spenser,  for  his  mind  was 
less  pure,  and  his  beauties  are  scattered  over  a  wider 
and  more  unequal  surface;  but  far  above  all  others.' 

The  charge  which  has  been  brought  against 
Chaucer,  of  having  alloyed  the  pure  and  native  Eng- 
lish of  his  time  by  an  extensive  importation  of  French 
words  and  phrases,  is  without  foundation,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  cotemporary  writers,  and 
those  who  preceded  him.  In  making  this  objection 
to  the  language  of  Chaucer,  it  was  forgotten  that  un- 
til very  recently  the  language  of  the  court  had  been 
entirely  French,  and  that  it  was  even  still  frequently 
used.  Chaucer,  as  a  courtier,  would  of  course  fol- 
low the  phraseology  of  the  court,  and  it  was  there- 
fore natural  to  expect  a  large  admixture  of  Gallic 
idioms;   but  on  comparing  him  with  Goweror  Lyd- 
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gate  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  not  exclusive  in  their 
use.  Indeed  Mr.  Ellis  remarks  '  that  in  the  use  of 
words  of  Latin  derivation,  most  of  which  are  com- 
mon to  tlie  French  and  Italian  lang:uages,  he  very 
general!}'  prefers  the  inflections  of  the  latter/  and 
that  he  copies  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  po- 
etry. That  Chancer  was  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Dante  and  Petrarca  is  very  evident  from  many  pas- 
sages imitated  and  translated  in  his  works.  JBut  he 
appears  to  have  deeply  studied  the  works  of  Boc- 
caccio, whose  genius  had  more  affinity  with  his  own. 
Frequent  traces  of  the  diligent  use  he  made  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Florentine  will  present  themselves 
to  the  attentive  reader  who  shall  look  into  the  more 
celebrated  works  of  Boccaccio:  a  late  perusal  of  that 
deUghtful  erotic  romance  the  Fiametta  has  afforded 
me  the  clearest  evidence  that  Boccaccio  was  his 
model;  but  to  adduce  the  proofs  would  occupy  more 
space  than  I  can  indulge  myself  with  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Decamerone  furnished  him  with  the  design  of 
his  Canterbury  Talcs ;  the  Filostrato  was  the  pro- 
totype of  the  long  and  beautiful  poem  of  Troilus 
and  Cresseide;  and  that  delightful  romantic  fiction 
The  Knightes  Tale  is  a  free  translation  of  part  of 
the  Teseide.  It  is  true  that  in  his  earher  w  orks  he 
was  sometimes  the  translator  or  imitator  of  a  French 
poet,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
But  Ovid,  Boethius,  Statius,  and  other  more  obscure 
Latin  writers  also  served  him  as  models,  and  were 
laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  out  his  storehouse 
of  fiction  and  poetic  phraseology. 

It  is  with  justice  that  Chaucer  has  been  called  the 
Father  of  English  Poetry,  for  he  was  not  only  *  the 
first  of  our  versifiers  who  wiote  poetically,'  but  in 
some  degree  the  inventor  of  our  versification.  The 
most  popular  of  our  measures,  the  heroic  ten  syllable 
verse,  which  he  first  adopted,  acquired  in  his  hands 
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such  perfection  that  there  arc  passages,  both  in  The 
Knightes  Talc  and  the  Flower  and  tiie  Leaf,  which 
are  as  harmonious  and  show  as  fine  a  sense  of  mu- 
sical rythm  as  conld  be  displayed  by  the  most  per- 
fect of  our  more  recent  poets-  Indeed  the  greatest 
master  of  the  art,  Dryden,  in  his  rifaccimento  of  the 
Palamon  and  Arcite  has  sometimes  fallen  below  his 
original.  The  judicious  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which  Chaucer  lies  from 
our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  accen- 
tuation used  in  his  day;  yet  the  following  passages 
are  superior  in  spirit  and  delicacy,  more  various  and 
musical  than  Dryden's  imitation  of  them. 

'  Tbns  passeth  year  by  year  and  day  by  day 
Till  it  fell  ones,  in  a  morrow  of  May 
That  Emily,  that  fairer  was  (o  seen 
Than  is  the  lily  upon  his  stalk  green, 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  flowers  new, 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strove  her  hue  j 
I  n'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  them  two) 
Ere  it  was  day  as  she  was  wont  to  do 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  ready  dight. 
For  May  will  have  no  slaggardy  a-night. 
The  season  pricketh  every  gentle  heart, 
And  inaketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  start 
And  saith  'Arise,  and  do  thine  observance.' 

This  raaketh  Emily  have  remembrance 
To  do  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Yclothed  was  she,  fresh  for  to  devise  ; 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress, 
Behind  her  back,  a  yard  long  I  guess; 
And  in  the  garden  as  the  sun  uprist, 
She  walketh  up  and  down  where  as  her  list; 
She  gathereth  Mowers  party  white  and  red. 
To  make  a  subtle  garland  for  her  head. 
And  as  an  angel  heavenly  she  sung.' 

'  The  busy  lark  the  messsenger  of  day, 
Saluteth  in  her  song  the  morrow  gray  ; 
And  tiery  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight ; 
VOL.  I.  C 
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And  with  his  streames  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  droppes  hanging  in  the  leaves  ; 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  squire  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  looketh  on  the  merry  day ; 
And  for  to  do  his  observance  to  May, 
Reniemb'riug  on  the  point  of  his  desire, 
He  on  his  courser,  starting  as  the  fire 
Is  ridden  of  the  fieldes  him  to  play. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  tway  ; 
And  to  the  grove  of  which  that  I  you  told 
By  aventure  his  way  he  gan  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  garland  of  the  greves, 
Were  it  of  Woodbind  or  of  Hawthorn  leaves, 
And  loud  he  sung  against  the  sunny  sheen; 
*  O  May  with  all  thy  flowers  and  thy  green 
Right  welcome  be  thou,  fair^  fresh^  May; 
I  hope  that  I  some  green  here  getten  may.' 
And  from  his  courser  with  a  lusty  heart. 
Into  the  grove  full  hastily  he  start.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  of  at  least 
equal  merit,  but  these  may  suffice;  the  reader  will 
readily  turn  to  the  poems  for  further  proofs,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

But  it  is  not  for  his  versification  alone  that  Chaucer 
takes  the  pre-eminent  rank  in  the  scale  of  poets  which 
is  now  allowed  him  on  all  hands.  It  is  to  his  vivid 
delineations  of  life  and  manners,  to  the  freshness  of 
his  pictures  of  external  nature,  to  his  pathos,  and  to 
the  playful,  comic  humour  which  alternately  mark  his 
productions.  In  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  as  in 
other  points,  he  resembled  the  great  Italian  writer  he 
imitated.  Boccaccio  excelled  like  Chaucer  in  the  pa- 
thetic, but  was  also  a  great  master  of  the  humorous. 

One  of  his  earliest  pieces  which  has  come  down  to 
US  is  '  The  Court  of  Love,'  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  an  interesting  specimen  of  his  early  skill 
in  numbers,  for  it  is  in  other  respects  '  grotesque  and 
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*  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose'  is  a  translation  from 
the  celebrated  French  poem  of  William  de  Lorris 
and  John  de  Meun.  It  is  a  long-  and  somewhat 
tedions  allegory  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  a 
lover  encounters  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his 
desires,  figured  under  the  emblem  of  a  Rose,  which 
he  at  length  gathers  in  a  beautiful  garden.  The  dif- 
ficulties he  encounters  in  scaling  walls,  forcing  the  im- 
pregnable castles  and  strong  holds  of  various  deities, 
being  personifications  of  the  passions  and  affections 
of  the  mind;  and  the  opposition  or  assistance  they 
lender  him  form  the  tissue  of  the  fable.  Chaucer  has 
translated  all  that  part  of  the  poem  which  was  writ- 
ten by  William  de  Lorris,  but  only  part  of  the  conti- 
nuation by  John  de  Meun,  which  is  very  much  inferior 
to  the  former  part.  The  poem  furnishes  a  great  va- 
riety of  beautiful  descriptions  and  allegorical  per- 
sonifications, most  of  which  are  admirably  translated 
by  Chaucer,  and  some  of  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  poem  so  judiciously  heightened  and  enriched  as 
to  owe  all  their  merit  to  him. 

Troilus  and  Cresseide  is  for  the  most  part  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio,  but  with  many 
variations  and  large  additions,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  two  thousand  seven  hundred  verses.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Chaucer  should  say 


-I  rae  excuse 


That  of  no  senteraent  I  this  indite 
But  oat  oi  Latin  iu  my  tongue  it  write. 

And  in  another  place. 

As  write  mine  author  called  LoUlua; 

for  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  l]occacclo 
was  his  original;  the  fable  and  characters  are  the 
same  in  both  poems,  and  numerous  passages  of  the 
I'ilostrato  are  literally  translated.  Lydgate,  in  his 
prologue  to  '  J  he  Fall  of  Princes/  tells   us   that 
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Chaucer  translated  '  a  booke  which  is  called  Tro- 

'  In  Lombard  tongue,  as  men  may  rede  and  see.' 

How  Boccaccio  should  have  acquired  the  name  of 
LoUius,  and  the  Filostrato  the  title  of  Trophe,  are 
points  which  even  Mr.  T^rvvhitt  confesses  himself 
unable  to  explain. 

The  story  of  the  poem  is  too  simple  and  destitute 
of  incident  for  its  length,  being,  as  Warton  says, 
almost  as  long  as  the  JEneid;  but  it  is  full  of  pas- 
sages of  the  most  exquisite  and  tender  pathos.  The 
description  of  CresselJe's  first  avowal  of  her  love  is 
thus  exquisitely  illustrated: 

*  And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
When  that  she  heareth  any  herdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring, 
And  after  siker  doth  her  voice  out-ring; 
Right  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  stent 
Open'd  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent ^' 

'The  House  of  Fame'  is  known  to  all  readers  by 
the  elegant  imitation  Pope  has  given  of  it.  AVarton 
thinks  it  is  of  Provencal  origin.  It  is  an  allegorical 
vision,  the  work  of  a  fantastic  and  fertile  imagination. 
*  The  poet  fancies  himself  snatched  up  to  heaven  by 

*  A  very  curious  rhyming  Latin  version  of  the  two  first 
books  of  this  poem  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1GS5,  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge  to  be  '  the  best 
specimen  of  Latin  in  modern  metre.'  It  is  by  Sir  Francis 
Kynaston,  who  was  physician  and  one  of  the  Squires  of  the 
Body  to  King  Charles  the  First.  He  published  also  an  Eng- 
lish poem,  called  '  Leoline  and  Sydanis.'  In  the  printed 
copies  the  two  first  books  of  '  Troilus  and  Cresseide'  only  are 
given  without  notes,  but  the  three  remaining  books,  together 
with  *  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseide,'  exist  in  manu- 
script, accompanied  with  a  very  curious  commentary  in  Latin 
and  English,  This  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
Mr.  Waldron  until  his  death,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
present  wriier.     As  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  see  a  spe- 
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a  large  eagle,  who  addresses  him  in  the  names  of  St. 
James  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and,  in  order  to  quiet 
his  fears  of  being  earried  up  to  Jupiter  like  another 
Ganymede,  or  turned  into  a  star,  hke  Orion,  tells 
him,  that  Jove  wishes  him  to  sing  of  other  subjects 
than  love  and  *  blind  Cupido,'  and  has  therefore  or- 
dered that  Dan  Chaueer  should  be  brought  to  behold 
the  House  of  Fame.' 

*  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,'  that  '  exquisite  piece 
of  fairy  fancy,'  has  also  been  perpetuated  by  Dryden's 
skilful  modernisation  of  it.  One  of  the  most  delight- 
ful examples  of  Chaucer's  powers  in  the  description 
of  rural  scenery  is  to  be  found  at  the  opening  of  this 
poem;  it  has  '  a  local  truth  and  freshness,  which 
gives  the  very  feeling  of  the  air,  the  coolness  or  mois- 
ture of  the  ground.  Inanimate  objects  are  thus  made 
to  have  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  interest  of  the  story; 
and  render  back  the  sentiment  of  the  speaker's  mind. 
He  describes  the  delight  of  a  young  beauty  shrouded 
in  her  bower,  and  listening  in  the  morning  of  the 
year  to  the  singing  of  the  nightingales ;  while  her  joy 
rises  with  the  rising  song,  and  gushes  out  afresh  at 
every  pause,  and  is  borne  along  with  the  full  tide  of 
pleasure,  and  still  increases,  and  repeats,  and  pro- 
longs itself,  and  knows  no  ebb.  The  coolness  of  the 
arbour,  its  retirement,  the  early  time  of  the  day,  the 
sudden  starting  up  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbouring 
bushes,  the  eager  delight  with  which  they  devour 

ciraen  of  this  singular  performance,  the  version  of  the  beau- 
tiful stanza  quoted  above  is  here  sabjoiued :  it  has  been  hi- 
therto unpublished. 

Ut  nova  Philomela  vere  la;ta 
Desistit  cum  incccperit  cantare, 
Ut  audiit  bubulci  per  vepreta 
Vocem  aut  septis  aliquem  sonare, 
Et  postea  solet  cantum  elevare, 
Sic  Cresseidic  cum  metus  vanescebat, 
Aperuit  cor,  ct  di\it  quae  volebat. 
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and  rend  the  opening  buds  and  flowers,  are  ex- 
pressed with  a  truth  and  feeling  which  make  the 
whole  appear  like  the  recollcclion  of  an  actual 
scene.' 

To  '  The  Canterbury  Tales'  Chaucer  principally 
owes  his  fame;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  Ihcy  were  his  latest  work,  and  were  not  com- 
menced until  he  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  a  pe- 
riod in  the  life  of  ordinary  men  when  the  imaginative 
faculties  are  at  rest,  if  not  on  the  decline.     It  is  in 
this  respect  that  they  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary   monuments  of  human  genius. 
When  Boccaccio  wrote  his  Decameron  he  was  also 
past  the  meridian  of  life.     Chaucer  has  very  much 
improved  upon  the  design  of  his  model,  for  his  plan 
has  given  him  a  wide  field  for  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, in  which  he  particularly  excelled,  while  Boc- 
caccio's polished  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Florence  have  but  minute  shades  of  difference  in 
their  individual  character.     It  is  true  that  the  time 
and  place  of  narration  seem  better  chosen  in  the  De- 
cameron, in  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  a  delicious 
garden  or  a  splendid  palace;  while  the  miscellaneous 
troop  of  pilgrims  in  Chaucer,  in  number  twenty-nine, 
tell  their  tales  on  horseback  by  t!ie  way.     But  this 
objection  is  feeble  when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  the  introduction  of  such  a 
motley  assemblage,  each  conjured  up  in  his  habit  as 
he  lived,  and  consequently  of  appropriating  to  each 
a  characteristic  tale.     The  delineation  of  these  cha- 
racters in  the  prologue  is  executed  in  such  a  mas- 
terly manner,  with  such  minute  and  discriminative 
touches  of  painting,  that  Dryden  might  well  say,  '  I 
see  every  one  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales 
as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them  5.'     Chau- 

•^  So  iucapable  are  French  critics  of  appreciating  this  na- 
tural style  of  paintiug,  and  those  fine  shades  which  give  reality 
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cer's  plan  was  probably  to  bring  forward  all  his  va- 
rious characters,  to  make  them  act  and  speak  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  completely  devclope  their  pecu- 
liarities of  disposition,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  '  rerae- 
nant  of  their  pilgrimage.' 

The  tales  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  and  we  are  ig- 
norant what  portion  of  them  are  original  inventions. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  Chaucer's 
genius,  *  The  Knightes  Tale,'  is  an  abridgment  of 
part  of  the  Teseide  of  Boccaccio,  as  I  have  already 
observed.  '  In  passing  through  Chaucer's  hands  it 
has  received  many  new  beauties.  Not  only  those 
capital  fictions  and  descriptions,  the  temples  of  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Diana,  with  their  allegorical  paintings,  but 
the  figures  of  Lycurgus  and  Emetrius,  with  their  re- 
tinue, are  so  much  heightened  by  the  bold  and  spi- 
rited manner  of  the  British  bard'  that  they  are  indeed 
*  striking,  grand,  and  full  of  terrible  beauty.'  That 
magic  poem,  'The  Squieres  Tale,'  which  Milton  in- 
vokes the  shade  of  the  poet  to  finish,  is  full  of  noble 
invention  and  a  rich  strain  of  poetry.  It  has  all  the 
wild  mystery  of  Arabian  fiction,  which  betrays  its 

to  the  characters  in  Chaucer's  prologue,  that  M.  Ginguene, 
ia  some  respects  a  judicious  and  well  informed  writer,  is  quite 
horror-struck  that  the  Germans  should  give  the  preference  to 
the  English  poet  over  Boccaccio  in  this  respect.  '  Je  voudrais 
qu'on  nous  eut  donne  de  meilleures  preuves  qu'un  certain 
portrait  d'une  None,  rempli  de  traits  tels  que  ceax-ci : 

At  mete  was  she  well  jtaughte  withalie. 
She  let  no  raorcel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingers  in  hire  sauce  depe. 

Ce  sont  de  ces  peintures  de  caracteres,  on  plutot  de  ces  cari- 
catures tres  frequentes  dans  les  poetes  Anglais  et  Allemands, 
et  qu'on  ne  trouve  guere,  il  est  vrai,  dans  les  Italiens,  si  ce 
n'est  dans  le  genre  Bernesque.  II  u'est  pas  sur  que  le  bon 
gout  ait  droit  de  les  blaraer.'  Hist.  Litter,  de  Vltalie,  torn,  iii . 
p.  110. 
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Oriental  origin,  and  it  is  happily  blended  with  the 
romantic  chivalry  of  the  middle  age.  Every  reader 
of  true  taste  must  regret  that  such  a  tale  of  high  ro- 
mance, so  admirably  begun,  was  '  left  half  told.' 

The  story  of  patient  Griselda,  which  is  related  by 
the  Gierke  of  Oxenford,  is  the  last  in  the  Decameron 
of  Boccaccio.  Chaucer  however  makes  his  clerke 
say, 

I  woUe  you  telle  a  tale  which  that  I 
Lernid  at  Padowe  of  a  worthie  clerke  : — 
Fraunceis  Petrarke,  the  laureate  poete, 

■ whos  rhetorike  sweete 

Enluminid  Itaille  of  poetrie. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Decameron  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Petrarca  not  long  before  his  death,  he  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  tale  of  Griselda  that  he 
committed  it  to  memory,  and  used  to  relate  it  to  his 
friends.  He  afterwards  made  a  free  version  of  it 
into  Latin,  that  he  might  delight  those  with  it  who 
were  unacquainted  with  Italian.  He  mentions  this 
to  Boccaccio  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  relates  that 
one  of  his  friends  at  Padua  was  so  much  affected  on 
perusing  the  story  that  he  burst  into  frequent  and 
violent  floods  of  tears,  which  prevented  him  from 
reading  to  the  end.  He  adds  that  a  Veronese,  hear- 
ing of  this,  resolved  to  try  whether  it  would  afi'ect 
him  in  like  manner.  He  read  the  whoJe  slory  aloud 
to  the  end,  without  changing  his  voice  or  altering  his 
countenance ;  but  on  returning  the  book  to  Petrarca, 
he  confessed  that  it  was  an  affecting  story,  and  said 
he  should  have  wept,  if  like  the  Paduan  he  had 
thought  the  story  true.  But  that  he  saw  the  whole 
was  a  fiction,  and  that  there  never  was  or  ever  will  be 
such  a  wife  as  Griselda. 

It  is  supposed,  and  not  without  foundation,  that 
Chaucer  may  have  been  one  of  those  favoured  visi- 
tants of  Petrarca,  to  whom,  when  the  story  was  fresh 
in  its  impression  upon  him,  he  used  to  relate  it. 
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Cliaucfsr  has  not  followed  exactly  either  Boccaccio, 
or  Petrarca's  Latin  version,  but  has  amplifled  the 
story  with  more  circumstantial  detail. 

This  exquisitely  pathetic  narration  soon  acquired 
the  popularity  it  richly  merited,  and  the  patience  of 
its  heroine  became  a  j)roverbial  p!)rasc.  In  Chaucer's 
hands  it  lost  none  of  its  sentiment.  *  It  is  of  that 
kind  (says  Mr.  Hazlitt)  that  heaves  no  si<^h,  that 
sheds  no  tear,  but  it  hangs  upon  the  beatings  of  the 
heart;  it  is  part  of  the  very  being;  it  is  as  inseparable 
from  it  as  the  breath  we  draw.  It  is  still  and  calm 
as  the  face  of  death.  Nothing  can  touch  its  etherial 
purity:  tender  as  the  yielding  tlower, it  is  fixed  as  the 
marble  firmament.  The  only  remonstrance  she 
makes,  the  only  complaint  against  all  the  ill  treat- 
ment she  receives,  is  that  single  line  where  when 
turned  back  naked  to  her  father's  house,  she  says, 

'  Let  rae  not  like  a  worm  go  by  the  way.' 

The  story  of  the  little  child  slain  in  Jewry  (which 
is  told  by  the  Prioress,  and  which  is  worthy  to  bo 
told  by  her  who  was  '  all  conscience  and  tender 
heart')  is  not  less  touching  than  that  of  Griselda.  It 
is  simple  and  heroic  to  the  last  degree.' 

'  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,'  or  '  'i'he  Tale  of  Nonues 
Freest,'  is  full  of  admirable  strokes  of  satire  and 
character. 

*  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue'  Pope's  version  has 
made  familiar  to  ail  readers  of  verse,  and  it  may  in- 
deed be  said  that '  it  is  perhaps  unrivaled  as  a  comic 
story.' 

'  January  and  May'  is  also  from  the  same  circum- 
stance well  known.  It  was  probably  selected  by 
Pope  as  one  of  the  best  of  Chaucer's  comic  tales; 
but  Mr.  Warton  justly  gives  the  preference  to  '  The 
Milleres  Tale,'  as  possessing  more  true  humour;  the 
hende  Nicolas;  the  gay  and  gallant  Absalom,  the 
prince  of  parisli  clerks, 

'  A  meiie  child  be  was,  so  God  me  suve.' 
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The  fair,  young  wife  and  her  dolt,  the  carpenter,  are 
all  of  them  delineations  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  licentiousness  of 
some  of  the  tales  is  not  so  much  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  poet  as  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived:  the  same  apology  has  been  made  for 
the  exceptionable  passages  in  Shakspeare.  Chaucer 
seems  to  have  repented  him  of 

*  Many  a  song  and  many  a  lecherous  lay  ;' 

and  especially  asks  forgiveness,  in  the  retractation 
attributed  to  him,  for  those  tales  '  that  sounen  unto 
sinne,'  all  which  he  revokes  as  'worldly  vanities,' 
and  this  is  probably  the  cause  why  his  great  work 
was  carried  no  further;  for  in  the  same  curious  do- 
cument he  beseeches  all  the  saints  in  heaven  *  that 
they  will  fro  hensforth  unto  [his]  lives  ende,  sende 
[him]  grace  to  bewaile  [his]  giltes  and  to  stodien 
to  the  savation  of  [his]  soule.^ 

Although  few  particulars  relating  to  Chaucer  are 
to  be  gathered  from  his  works,  he  has  given  us  to 
understand  that  he  was  corpulent,  and  Iiad  a  habit 
of  looking  on  the  ground:  the  reader's  natural  cu- 
riosity about  the  person  of  a  writer  whose  works  he 
is  to  peruse  will  make  even  these  little  traits  accept- 
able to  him. 

'  Our  host  to  japen  he  began 


And  then  at  erst  he  looked  upon  me. 

And  said  thus  ;  What  man  art  thou?  qnod  he 

Thou  lookest  as  thou  wouldest  find  a  hare ! 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

Approach  near,  and  look  up  merrily. 

Now  ware  you,  sirs,  and  let  this  man  have  place  j 

He  in  the  waist  is  shapen  as  well  as  I. 

This  were  a  puppet  in  arms  to  embrace 

For  any  woman  small  and  fair  of  face. 

He  seemeth  elvish  by  his  countenance, 

For  unto  no  wia:ht  doth  he  dalliance.' 
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These  are  part  of  the  words  of  the  Host  to  Chau- 
cer, prefixed  to  '  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas.'  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  good  sense  of  Chaucer 
is  apparent  in  this  Rime,  for  he  led  the  way  to 
that  admirable  burlesque  satire  upon  the  old  ro- 
mances, which  Cervantes  afterwards  so  happily  ex- 
ecuted. Sire  Thopas  can  be  considered  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  show  the  *  frivolous  descriptions 
and  tedious  impertinencies'  of  the  ancient  metrical 
romances.  He  calls  it '  a  rime  I  learned  yore  agone,' 
and  makes  the  host  break  out  in  angry  impatience, 
weary  of  such  absurdities, 

*  Now  such  a  rime  the  devil  I  beteach 

This  may  well  be  rime  doggerel !  quod  he.' 

And  upon  this  Chaucer  consents  to  '  tell  a  littel 
thing  in  prose/  wliich  is  the  *  moral  tale  vertuous'  of 
Meliboeus. 

We  have  also  his  own  authority  that  he  had  great 
delight  in  reading,  and  that  he  gave  the  preference  to 
old  books:  the  passage  is  often  cited  for  its  truth. 
It  is  in  the  *  Assembly  of  Foules:' 

*  Of  usage  what  for  lust,  and  what  for  lore, 
On  hookas  read  I  oft,  as  I  you  told 

But  wherefore  speak  I  all  this  ? — not  yore 
Agone,  it  happed  [me]  to  behold 
Upon  a  book  was  y  written  with  letters  old. 
And  thereupon  a  certain  thing  to  learn 
The  long  day  full  fast  I  read  and  yern. 

For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saitb, 
Cometh  all  this  new  corn  fro  year  to  year; 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere: 
But  now  to  purpose  :   as  of  this  mattere 
To  read  forth,  it  gan  me  so  delight 
That  all  that  day  methought  it  but  a  lite.' 

But  he  was  also  a  lover  of  the  book  of  nature,  and 
his  many  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  are 
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the  result  of  frequent  morning  walks.  In  '  The  Lo- 
gend  of  Good  Women'  he  tells  us  of  the  power  of  a 
May  morning  in  withdrawing  him  from  his  books: 

'  And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  can  bnt  lite. 
On  bookes  for  to  read  I  me  delight, 
And  to  hem  give  I  faith  and  full  credence, 
And  in  mine  heart  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  heartily,  that  there  is  game  none 
That  fro  my  bookes  maketh  me  to  gone. 
But  it  be  seldom,  on  the  holy  day; 
Save,  certainly,  when  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  comen,  and  that  I  hear  the  fowjes  sing. 
And  that  the  floures  ginnen  for  to  spring-. 
Farewell  my  book  ajid  my  devotion.' 

It  is  this  enthusiastic  love  of  '^  rural  sights  and 
rural  sounds'  which  enabled  him  to  give  such  truth 
and  reality  to  the  scenes  he  describes.  '  His  genius 
was  universal  and  adapted  to  themes  of  unbounded 
variety;  his  merit  was  not  less  in  painting  familiar 
manners  with  huaiour  and  propriety  than  in  moving 
the  passions,  and  in  representing  the  beautiful  or  the 
grand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimity.' 

Chaucer  has  been  happily  compared  to  *  a  genial 
day  in  an  English  spring,  after  the  gloom  of  a  tedious 
winter;'  enlivening  the  face  of  nature,  and  filling  the 
heart  with  anticipations  of  vernal  delight;  after  M'hich 
winter  returns  with  redoubled  horrors,  and  nips  those 
tender  buds  and  blossoms  the  transient  sunshine  had 
prematurely  called  forth.  The  stormy  reigns  of  five 
successive  monarchs,  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  were  unpropitious  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  '  fair  flower,  Poesy,'  and  the  sun- 
light of  this  day  of  promise  set, 

'  Darkness  again  the  age. invades.' 
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The  works  of  Chaucer  remained  in  manuscript  for 
more  than  seventy  years  after  his  death;  and,  if  wc 
may  judge  of  their  popularity  by  the  number  of 
copies  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  must  have 
been  very  great''.  Upon  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  this  country  by  Caxton,  'The  Canterbury  Tales' 
were  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  press :  this 
was  probably  about  1475  or  1476.  But  it  was  unfor- 
tunately an  incorrect  manuscript  which  Caxton  used. 
About  six  years  after  he  printed  another  edition,  and 
in  a  preface  apologized  for  the  errors  of  the  first. 
Pynson  printed  two  editions;  the  first  in  1491,  and 
the  second  in  1526;  the  latter  was  for  the  first  time 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  other  poems  of  Chau- 
cer. *The  Troilus  and  Cresseide'  had  been  pre- 
viously printed  in  a  separate  form  by  Caxton. 

In  1532  William  Thynne  gave  to  the  world  a  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Chaucer,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Henry  the  Eighth.  His  son,  Francis  Thynne,  in 
his  animadversions  upon  Speght's  edition,  published 
by  Mr.  Todd,  tells  us  that  his  father  *  had  commis- 
sione  to  serche  all  the  libraries  of  England  for  Chau- 
cers  workes,  so  that  out  of  all  the  Abbies  of  this 
Realme  (which  reserved  any  monuments  thereof)  he 
was  fully  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  bookes, 
emongst  which,  one  coppye  of  some  parte  of  his 
works  came  to  his  hands  subscribed  in  divers  places 
with  Examinatur  Chaucer.  By  this  booke,  and  con- 
ferringe  manye  of  the  other  written  copies  together, 
he  delivered  his  Editione,  fullye  corrected,'  &c.  He 
further  says,that  of  these  'written  copies  there  came 
to  me  after  my  father's  death  some  fyve  and  twentye ; 
whereof  some  jiad  more  and  some  fewer  tales,  and 

^  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  enumerates  twenty-six  manascripls,  which 
he  had  opportunities  of  consulting ;  and  Mr.  Todd  has  added 
to  the  number.  Thynne,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
had  got  together  upwards  of  tweuty-tive  manuscript  copies  of 
various  parts  of  his  works. 

VOL.  I.  d 
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some  but  two,  and  some  three.'  This  is  most  pro- 
bably the  edition  printed  in  1532  by  Thomas  God- 
frey, which  has  Thynne's  dedication  to  the  king-  pre- 
fixed; it  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and  not  with 
'  one  columne  en  a  side,'  as  Francis  Thyune  de- 
scribes his  father's  edition  to  have  been  ;  but  no  other 
edition  has  yet  been  discovered  which  more  exactly 
answers  to  his  description. 

It  is  with  this  edition,  and  that  of  1542,  which 
are  in  general  very  correctly  printed,  that  the  minor 
poems  of  Chaucer  have  been  collated  for  the  pre- 
sent impression,  w  ith  the  exception  of  a  few  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Speght's  edition  of 
1597.  '  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf^  is  given  from 
Mr.  Todd's  collation  of  Speght  and  Urry.  'The 
Canterbury  Tales'  are  given  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
edition,  who,  'has  taken  much  paias,  and  in  many 
instances  to  excellent  purposes,  with  the  text.' 
How  much  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  remaining 
works  of  Chaucer  should  meet  with  similar  colla- 
tion and  correction  at  the  hands  of  some  skilful  edi- 
tor! The  unwarrantable  liberties  which  have  been 
taken  in  Urry's  edition,  in  order  to  make  the  verse 
read  smoothly  to  the  modern  unpractised  ear,  render 
that  edition  of  little  value.  The  time  which  a  col- 
lation of  manuscript  copies  with  the  printed  text 
would  occupy  precluded  the  possibility  of  having 
recourse  to  their  aid  upon  the  present  occasion;  yet 
it  is  hoped,  that  the  reader  is  here  presented  with  a 
more  correct  copy  of  the  minor  poems  than  has  been 
hitherto  given  to  the  public. 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licour. 
Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour; 
Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Rani  his  halfe  cours  yronne. 
And  smale  foules  maken  melodie, 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages; 
Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 
To  serve  halwes  couthe  in  sondry  londes ; 
And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 
Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 
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The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  corage, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle. 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on, 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 
And  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise, 
To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  you  devise. 

But  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space. 
Or  that  I  forther  in  this  tale  pace. 
Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson. 
To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me. 
And  wliiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre; 
And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne : 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  firste  beginne. 

A  Knight  ther  was,    and   that   a   worthy 
man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre. 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre, 
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As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthlnesse. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  begonne 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruce. 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Ruce, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gernade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne;   and  in  the  Grete  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatie, 
A  gen  another  hethen  in  Turkie : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise. 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon, 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage. 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Squier, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler, 
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With  lockes  cruU  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 

Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe. 

And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengthe. 

And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie. 

In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 

And  borne  him  vv^el,  as  of  so  Utel  space, 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
AUe  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  alle  the  day, 
He  was  as  fresshe,  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide, 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite. 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 
So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste  to  ride  so; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly: 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  hond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  broune  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer, 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler. 
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And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
Harneised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere: 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he  sothely  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy; 
And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly^, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest. 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  raught. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 
But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
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Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert: 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Vu\  seraely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was; 
Hire  nose  tretis;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  red ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
Por  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pare  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after,  Amoi'  vincit  omnia. 

Another  NoNNE  also  with  hire  hadde  she. 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie. 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere, 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace, 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men; 
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Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he,  is  rekkeles, 

Is  like  to  a  tish  that  is  waterles; 

This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 

This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 

And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 

What  sliulde  he   studie,   and  make  himselven 

wood, 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore, 
Or  swinken  with  his  hondes.  and  laboure. 
As  Austin  bit?  how  shal  the  world  be  served? 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne. 
He  hadde  of  gold  ywrought  a  curious  pinne: 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed. 
That  steraed  as  a  forneis  of  a  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat, 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bery. 

A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  foure  is  non  that  can 
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So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langage. 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree, 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 
As  saide  himselfe,  more  than  a  curat, 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat, 
Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession, 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance : 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrive. 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste  make  avant. 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  poure  freres. 
His  tippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knives. 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  fayre  wives. 
And  certainly  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 
Wel  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote. 
Of  yeddinges  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 
His  nekke  was  white  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun, 
And  knew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun. 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 
Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere, 
For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  faeulte, 
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To  haven  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance. 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swiche  pouraille. 
But  all  with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

And  over  all,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
Curteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 
Ther  n'as  no  man  nowher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous : 
And  gave  a  certaine  ferme  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. 
For  though  a  widewe  hadde  but  a  shoo, 
(So  plesant  was  his  In  principio) 
Yet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went. 
His  pourchas  was  wel  better  than  his  rent. 
And  rage  he  coude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp. 
In  lovedayes,  ther  coude  he  raochel  help. 
For  ther  was  he  nat  like  a  cloisterere, 
With  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere. 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope, 
That  round  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse. 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe. 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  don  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night. 
This  worthy  limitour  was  cleped  Huberd. 

A  March  ANT  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat. 
His  botes  elapsed  fayre  and  fetisly. 
His  resons  spake  he  ful  solempnelyj 
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Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 
Betwixen  Middelburgh  and  Orewell. 
Wei  coud  he  in  eschanges  sheldes  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  stedefastly  didde  he  his  governance. 
With  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  chevisance. 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  calle. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 
That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake; 
But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy, 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 
For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic. 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente. 
On  bokes  and  on  lerning  he  it  spente. 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem,  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie. 
Of  studie  toke  he  moste  cure  and  hede. 
ISTot  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
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Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche, 
And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ware  and  wise. 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis, 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence: 
He  semed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise. 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoun, 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 
So  grete  a  pourchasour  was  nowher  non. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect. 
His  pourchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect. 
Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadde  he  cas  and  domes  alle. 
That  fro  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  falle. 
Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche  at  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee  cote. 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale; 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  lenger  tale. 

A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compagnie; 
"White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone, 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  felicite  parfite. 
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An  housholder,  and  that  a  giete  was  he; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous. 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere. 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  patrich  hadde  he  in  mewe. 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour. 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o  livere. 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fraternite. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del. 
Wei  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis. 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
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Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent. 
And  eke  hir  wives  wokle  it  wel  assent: 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  ycleped  madame, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybore. 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones. 
To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones. 
And  poudre  marchant,  tart  and  galingale. 
Wel  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes,  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me, 
That  on  his  shinne  a  mormal  hadde  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best. 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  West: 
For  ought  1  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe. 
All  in  a  goune  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las  hadde  hee 
About  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  broun. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux  wardjwhile  that  the  chapman  slepe. 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 
If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand. 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides, 
His  stremes  and  his  strandes  him  besides, 

vol.  1.  c 
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His  herberwe,  his  mone,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  swiche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake: 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine: 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisike, 
Tn  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie: 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 
Wel  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 
And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humour, 
He  was  a  veray  parfite  practisour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote. 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote. 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,  and  his  lettuaries. 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne : 
Hir  friendship  n'as  not  newe  to  beginne. 
Wel  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 
And  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufus; 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien; 
Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen; 
Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin; 
Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbertin. 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he, 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 
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But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alle 
Lined  with  taffata,  and  with  sendalle. 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence : 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  physike  is  a  cordial; 
Therfore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  WiF  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  to  the  oftring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden  a  pound; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 
But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme. 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine. 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 
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As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large, 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  parchance, 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  olde  dance. 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religioun, 
That  was  a  poure  Persone  of  a  toun: 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient: 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes. 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute. 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute. 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite. 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf. 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught, 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  therto> 
That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shuld  iren  do? 
For  if  a  preest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust: 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe. 
To  see  a  shitten  shepherd,  and  clene  shepe: 
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Wei  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve, 
By  his  clenenesse,  how  his  shepe  shulde  Hve. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules, 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold : 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne. 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenesse. 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besinesse: 
But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat. 
What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience. 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  bro- 
ther. 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 
A  trewe  swinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  in  pees,  and  partite  charitee. 
God  loved  he  beste  with  alle  his  herte 
At  alle  times,  were  it  gain  or  smerte. 
And  than  his  neighebour  right  as  himselve. 
He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike  and  delve, 

c  2 
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For  Cristes  sake,  for  every  poure  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

His  tithes  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 
In  a  tabard  he  rode  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  reve,  and  a  millere, 
A  sompnour,  and  a  pardoner  also, 
A  manciple,  and  myself,  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre, 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre, 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  berd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede. 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  forneis. 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis. 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stelen  corne,  and  tollen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  gentil  Manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple 
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For  to  ben  wise  in  bying  of  vitaille. 

For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille, 

Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate. 

That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 

Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 

That  swiche  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 

The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  ? 

Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thries  ten, 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous. 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 
In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood. 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happe; 
And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe. 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man, 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshorne. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  beforne. 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wei  coude  he  kepe  a  garner  and  a  binne : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wei  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain. 
The  y elding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,  and  his  deirie. 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie. 
Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing, 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 
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Sin  that  bis  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  bailHf,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine : 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth, 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly, 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good, 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mistere. 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot. 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute. 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  SoMPNOUR  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 
For  sausefleme  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe. 
As  hote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe. 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd: 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white. 
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Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wei  loved  he  gailike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Than  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three. 
That  he  had  lerned  out  of  som  decree; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day. 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope. 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophic, 
Ay,  Questio  quid  juris,  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  wolde  suffre  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  felaw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pull. 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  felawe, 
He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse; 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekens  helle,  said  he. 
But  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede: 
Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede. 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  signijicavit. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise. 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hade, 
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As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake : 

A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Houncevall,  his  frend  and  his  compere, 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  sang,  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 
This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax: 
By  unces  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde. 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on, 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get, 
Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vernicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have. 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  oure  ladies  veil: 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see^  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent. 
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He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones, 

And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 

But  with  these  rehkes,  whanne  that  he  fond 

A  poure  persone  dwelhng  up  on  lond, 

Upon  a  clay  he  gat  him  more  moneie 

Thau  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 

And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes, 

He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last, 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast. 
Wei  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  alderbest  he  sang  an  ofFertorie : 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  muste  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude : 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  clause, 
Th'estat,  th'araie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compagnie 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hostelrie. 
That  highte  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 
But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle, 
How  that  we  baren  us  that  ilke  night. 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 
And  after  wol  I  telle  of  our  viage. 
And  all  the  remenant  of  our  pilgrimage. 

But  firste  1  praie  you  of  your  curtesie, 
That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  vilanie, 
Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  matere, 
To  tellen  you  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere; 
Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely. 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wel  as  I, 
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Who  SO  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  moste  reherse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  caii^ 

Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge. 

All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large; 

Or  elles  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  untrewe, 

Or  feinen  thinges,  or  linden  wordes  newe. 

He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother. 

He  moste  as  wel  sayn  o  word,  as  an  other. 

Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  writ, 

And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilanie  is  it. 

Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede. 

The  wordes  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede. 

Also  1  praie  you  to  forgive  it  me. 
All  have  I  not  sette  folk  in  hir  degree, 
Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  shulden  stonde. 
My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Gret  chere  made  oure  hoste  us  everich  on, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon : 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste, 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle. 
A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  fairer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chepe : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  wel  ytaught. 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught. 
Eke  therto  was  he  right  a  mery  man, 
And  after  souper  plaien  he  began. 
And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges. 
Whan  that  we  hadden  made  our  rekeninges  ; 
And  saide  thus;  Now,  lordinges,  trewely 
Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  hertily : 
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For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 

I  saw  nat  this  yere  swiche  a  compagnie 

At  ones  in  this  herberwe,  as  is  now. 

Fayn  wolde  I  do  you  mirthe,  and  I  wiste  how. 

And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought, 

To  don  you  ese,  and  it  shall  coste  you  nought. 

Ye  gon  to  Canterbury;  God  you  spede. 

The  blisful  martyr  quite  you  your  mede; 

And  wel  1  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  the  way, 

Ye  shapen  you  to  talken  and  to  play: 

For  trewely  comfort  ne  mirthe  is  non, 

To  riden  by  the  way  dombe  as  the  ston : 

And  therfore  wold  I  maken  you  disport. 

As  I  said  erst,  and  don  you  some  comfort. 

And  if  you  liketh  alle  by  on  assent 

Now  for  to  stonden  at  my  jugement: 

And  for  to  werchen  as  I  shal  you  say 

To-morwe,  whan  ye  riden  on  the  way, 

Now  by  my  faders  soule  that  is  ded. 

But  ye  be  mery,  smiteth  of  my  hed. 

Hold  up  your  hondes  withouten  more  speche. 

Our  conseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche: 
Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise, 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise. 
And  bad  him  say  his  verdit,  as  him  leste. 

Lordinges,  (quod  he)  now  herkeneth  for  the 
But  take  it  nat,  I  pray  you,  in  disdain;    [beste; 
This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain. 
That  eche  of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way. 
In  this  viage,  shal  tellen  tales  tway. 
To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it  so. 
And  homeward  he  shall  tellen  other  two. 
Of  aventures  that  whilom  han  befalle. 
And  which  of  you  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle^ 
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That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
8hal  have  a  souper  at  youre  aller  cost 
Here  in  this  place  sitting  by  tiiis  post, 
Whan  that  ye  comen  agen  from  Canterbury. 
And  for  to  maken  yon  the  more  mery, 
I  wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ride, 
Hight  at  min  owen  cost,  and  be  your  gide. 
And  who  that  wol  my  jugement  v/ithsay, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 
And  if  ye  vouchesauf  that  it  be  so. 
Telle  me  anon  withouten  wordes  mo. 
And  I  wol  erly  shapen  me  therfore. 

This  thing  was  granted,  and  our  othes  swore 
With  ful  glad  herte,  and  praiden  him  also, 
That  he  wold  vouchesauf  for  to  don  so, 
And  that  he  wolde  ben  our  governour, 
And  of  our  tales  juge  and  reportour. 
And  sette  a  souper  at  a  certain  pris; 
And  we  wol  reuled  ben  at  his  devise. 
In  highe  and  lowe :  and  thus  by  on  assent. 
We  ben  accorded  to  his  jugement. 
And  therupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 
We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wenten  eche  on, 
W^ithouten  any  lenger  tarying. 

A-morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Up  rose  our  hoste,  and  was  our  aller  cok, 
And  gaderd  us  togeder  in  a  flok, 
And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas, 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas : 
And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hors  arest. 
And  saide;  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 
Ye  wete  your  forword,  and  I  it  record. 
If  even-song  and  morwe-song  accord. 
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Let  se  now  who  shal  telle  the  first  tale. 

As  ever  mote  I  driiiken  win  or  ale, 

Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugement, 

Shal  pay  for  alle  that  by  the  way  is  spent. 

Now  draweth  cutte,  or  that  ye  forther  twinne. 

He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shal  beginne. 

Sire  Knight,  (quod  he)  my  maister  and  my  lord. 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 
Cometh  nere,  (quod  he)  my  lady  prioresse. 
And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shamefastnesse, 
Ne  studieth  nought;  lay  hand  to,  every  man. 

Anon  to  drav/en  every  wight  began. 
And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas. 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  the  knight. 
Of  which  ful  With  and  glad  was  every  wight; 
And  tell  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson, 
But  forword,  and  by  composition. 
As  ye  han  herd;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo? 
And  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so. 
As  he  that  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  kepe  his  forword  by  his  free  assent, 
He  saide;  sithen  I  shal  begin  this  game. 
What?  welcome  be  the  cutte  a  goddes  name. 
Now  let  us  ride,  and  herkeneth  what  I  say. 

And  with  that  word  we  ridep  forth  our  way ; 
And  he  began  with  right  a  mery  chere  , 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  shul  here. 
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Whilom,  as  olde  stones  tellen  us, 
Ther  was  a  duk  that  highte  Theseus. 
Of  Athenes  he  was  lord  and  governour. 
And  in  his  time  swiche  a  conquerour. 
That  greter  was  ther  non  under  the  sonne. 
Ful  many  a  riche  contree  had  he  wonne. 
What  with  his  wisdom  and  his  chevahie. 
He  conquerd  all  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
That  whilom  was  ycleped  Scythia; 
And  wedded  the  fresshe  quene  Tpolita, 
And  brought  hire  home  with  him  to  his  contree 
With  mochel  glorie  and  gret  solempnitee, 
And  eke  hire  yonge  suster  Emelie. 
And  thus  with  victorie  and  with  melodie 
Let  I  this  worthy  duk  to  Athenes  ride. 
And  all  his  host,  in  armes  him  beside. 

And  certes,  if  it  n'ere  to  long  to  here, 
I  wolde  have  told  you  fully  the  manere. 
How  wonnen  was  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
By  Theseus,  and  by  his  chevalrie; 
And  of  the  grete  bataille  for  the  nones 
Betwix  Athenes  and  the  Amasones; 
And  how  asseged  was  Ipolita 
The  faire  hardy  quene  of  Scythia; 
And  of  the  feste,  that  was  at  hire  wedding, 
And  of  the  temple  at  hire  home  coming. 
But  all  this  thing  I  moste  as  now  forbere. 
I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  feld  to  ere; 
And  weke  ben  the  oxen  in  my  plow. 
The  remenant  of  my  tale  is  long  ynow. 
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I  wil  not  letten  eke  non  of  this  route. 
Let  every  felaw  telle  his  tale  aboute, 
And  let  se  now  who  shal  the  souper  winne. 
Ther  as  I  left,  I  wil  agen  beginne. 

This  duk,  of  whom  I  made  mentioun, 
Whan  he  was  comen  almost  to  the  toun, 
In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  moste  pride, 
He  was  ware,  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Wher  that  ther  kneled  in  the  highe  wey 
A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey, 
Eche  after  other,  clad  in  clothes  blake : 
But  swiche  a  crie  and  swiche  a  wo  they  make^ 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living. 
That  ever  herd  swiche  another  waimenting. 
And  of  this  crie  ne  wolde  they  never  stenten. 
Till  they  the  reines  of  his  bridel  henten. 

What  folk  be  ye  that  at  min  home  coming 
Perturben  so  my  feste  with  crying? 
Quod  Theseus;  have  ye  so  grete  envie 
Of  min  honour,  that  thus  complaine  and  crie? 
Or  who  hath  you  misboden,  or  offended? 
Do  telle  me,  if  that  it  may  be  amended; 
And  why  ye  be  thus  clothed  alle  in  blake? 

The  oldest  lady  of  hem  all  than  spake, 
Whan  she  had  swouned,  with  a  dedly  chere, 
That  it  was  reuthe  for  to  seen  and  here. 
She  sayde;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven 
Victorie,  and  as  a  conquerour  to  liven. 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour; 
But  we  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour. 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 
Som  drope  of  pitee,  thurgh  thy  gentillesse, 
Upon  us  wretched  wimmen  let  now  falle. 
For  certes,  lord,  ther  n'is  non  of  us  alle, 
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That  she  n'hath  ben  a  duchesse  or  a  quene; 
Now  be  we  caitives,  as  it  is  wel  sene : 
Thanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  whele. 
That  non  estat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence 
We  han  ben  waiting  all  this  fourtenight: 
Now  helpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  lieth  in  thy  might. 

I  wretched  wight,  that  wepe  and  waile  thus. 
Was  whilom  wif  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  starfe  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day: 
And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  aray, 
And  maken  all  this  lamentation. 
We  losten  alle  our  husbondes  at  that  toun. 
While  that  the  sege  therabouten  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  wala  wa! 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee. 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee. 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tyrannic, 
To  don  the  ded  bodies  a  vilanie. 
Of  alle  our  lordes,  which  that  ben  yslawe, 
Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  an  hepe  ydrawe, 
And  will  not  suffren  hem  by  non  assent 
Neyther  to  ben  yberied,  ne  ybrent. 
But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  grofF,  and  crien  pitously; 
Have  on  us  wretched  wimmen  som  mercy. 
And  let  our  sorwe  sinken  in  thin  herte. 

This  gentil  duk  doun  from  his  courser  sterte 
With  herte  pitous,  whan  he  herd  hem  speke. 
Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  w^olde  all  to-breke. 
Whan  he  saw  hem  so  pitous  and  so  mate, 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gret  estate. 
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And  in  his  armes  he  hem  all  up  hente, 
And  hem  comforted  in  ful  good  entente, 
And  swore  his  oth,  as  he  was  trewe  knight, 
He  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  his  might 
Upon  the  tyrant  Creon  hem  to  wreke, 
That  all  the  peple  of  Grece  shulde  speke. 
How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  y served, 
As  he  that  hath  his  deth  ful  wel  deserved. 

And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode 
His  banner  he  displaide,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside : 
No  nere  Athenes  n'olde  he  go  ne  ride, 
Ne  take  his  ese  fully  half  a  day, 
But  onward  on  his  way  that  night  he  lay: 
And  sent  anon  Ipolita  the  quene. 
And  Emelie  hire  yonge  sister  shene 
Unto  the  toun  of  Athenes  for  to  dwell : 
And  forth  he  rit;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  tell. 

The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shineth  in  his  white  banner  large, 
That  all  the  feldes  gliteren  up  and  doun : 
And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  penon 
Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybete 
The  Minotaure  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 
Thus  rit  this  duk,  thus  rit  this  conquerour. 
And  in  his  host  of  chevalrie  the  flour, 
Til  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alight 
Fayre  in  a  feld,  ther  as  he  thought  to  fight. 
But  shortly  for  to  speken  of  this  thing. 
With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebes  king. 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plaine  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight: 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after, 
And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter; 
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And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 

The  bodies  of  hir  housbondes  that  were  slain, 

To  don  the  obsequies,  as  was  tho  the  gise. 

But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 
The  grete  clamour,  and  the  waimeuting, 
Whiche  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning 
Of  the  bodies,  and  the  gret  honour, 
That  Theseus  the  noble  conquerour 
Doth  to  the  ladies,  whan  they  from  him  wente : 
But  shortly  for  to  telle  is  min  entente. 

Whan  that  this  worthy  duk,  this  Theseus, 
Hath  Creon  slaine,  and  wonnen  Thebes  thus, 
Still  in  the  feld  he  toke  all  night  his  reste. 
And  did  with  all  the  contree  as  him  leste. 
To  ransake  in  the  tas  of  bodies  dede. 
Hem  for  to  stripe  of  harneis  and  of  wede. 
The  pillours  dide  hir  besinesse  and  cure. 
After  the  bataille  and  discomfiture. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound. 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely: 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcita  highte  that  on, 
And  he  that  other  highte  Palamon. 
Not  fully  quik,  ne  fully  ded  they  were. 
But  by  hir  cote-armure,  and  by  hir  gere, 
The  heraudes  knew  hem  wel  in  special. 
As  tho  that  weren  of  the  blod  real 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sustren  two  yborne. 
Out  of  the  tas  the  pillours  han  hem  torne, 
And  han  hem  carried  soft  unto  the  tente 
Of  Theseus,  and  he  ful  sone  hem  sente 
To  Athenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetuel,  he  n'olde  no  raunson. 
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And  whan  this  v/orthy  duk  had  thus  ydon. 
He  toke  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laurer  crouned  as  a  conquerour; 
And  ther  he  liveth  in  joye  and  in  honour 
Terme  of  his  lif;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo? 
And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Arcite, 
For  evermo,  ther  may  no  gold  hem  quite. 

Thus  passeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  it  felle  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fressher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe; 
I  n'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two) 
Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 
For  May  wol  have  no  slogardie  a-night. 
The  seson  priketh  every  gentil  herte. 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  sterte, 
And  saytli,  arise,  and  do  thin  observance. 

This  maketh  Emelie  han  remembrance 
To  don  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise, 
Yclothed  was  she  fresshe  for  to  devise. 
Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  tresse, 
Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 
And  in  the  gardin  at  the  sonne  uprist 
She  walketh  up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list. 
She  gathereth  floures,  partie  white  and  red, 
To  make  a  sotel  gerlond  for  hire  hed. 
And  as  an  angel  hevenlich  she  song. 
The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong, 
Which  of  the  castel  was  the  chef  dongeon, 
(Wher  as  these  knightes  weren  in  prisoji.. 
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Of  which  I  tolde  you,  and  tellen  shal) 
Was  even  joinant  to  the  gardin  wall, 
Ther  as  this  Emelie  had  hire  playing. 

Bright  was  the  sonne,  and  clere  that  morwening. 
And  Palamon,  this  woful  prisoner, 
As  was  his  wone,  by  leve  of  his  gayler 
Was  risen,  and  roraed  in  a  chambre  on  high, 
In  which  he  all  the  noble  citee  sigh, 
And  eke  the  gardin,  ful  of  branches  gTene, 
Ther  as  this  fresshe  Emelia  the  shene 
Was  in  hire  walk,  and  romed  up  and  doun. 

This  sorweful  prisoner,  this  Palamon 
Goth  in  his  chambre  roming  to  and  fro, 
And  to  himselfe  complaining  of  his  wo : 
That  he  was  borne,  ful  oft  he  sayd,  alas ! 

And  so  befell,  by  aventure  or  cas, 
That  thurgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
Of  yren  gret,  and  square  as  any  sparre. 
He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emelia, 
And  therwithal  he  blent  and  cried,  a! 
As  though  he  strongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

And  with  that  crie  Arcite  anon  up  sterte. 
And  saide,  cosin  min,  what  eyleth  thee. 
That  art  so  pale  and  dedly  for  to  see  ? 
Why  cridest  thou?  who  hath  thee  don  offence? 
For  goddes  love,  take  all  in  patience 
Our  prison,  for  it  may  non  other  be. 
Fortune  hath  yeven  us  this  adversite. 
Som  wikke  aspect  or  disposition 
Of  Saturne,  by  som  constellation, 
Hath  yeven  us  this,  although  we  had  it  sworn, 
So  stood  the  hevgn  whan  that  we  were  born, 
We  moste  endure:  this  is  the  short  and  plain. 
This  Palamon  answerde,  and  sayde  again; 
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Cosin,  forsoth  of  this  opinion 

Thou  hast  a  vaine  imagination. 

This  prison  caused  me  not  for  to  crie. 

But  1  was  hurt  right  now  thurghout  min  eye 

Into  min  herte,  that  wol  my  bane  be. 

The  fayrnesse  of  a  lady  that  I  se 

Yond  in  the  gar  din  roming  to  and  fro, 

Is  cause  of  all  my  crying  and  my  wo. 

I  n'ot  whe'r  she  be  v/oman  or  goddesse. 

But  Venus  is  it,  sothly,  as  I  gesse. 

And  therwithali  on  knees  adoun  he  fill. 
And  sayde:  Venus,  if  it  be  your  will 
You  in  this  gardin  thus  to  transfigure, 
Beforn  me  sorweful  wretched  creature. 
Out  of  this  prison  helpe  that  we  may  scape. 
And  if  so  be  our  destinee  be  shape 
By  eterne  word  to  dien  in  prison. 
Of  our  lignage  have  som  compassion, 
That  is  so  low  ybrought  by  tyrannie. 

And  with  that  word  Arcita  gan  espie 
Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sight  hire  beautee  hurt  him  so, 
That  if  that  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  moclie  as  he,  or  more. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  sayde  pitously: 
The  fresshe  beautee  sleth  me  sodenly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 
And  but  I  have  hire  mercie  and  hire  grace. 
That  I  may  seen  hire  at  the  leste  way, 
I  n'am  but  ded;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

This  Palamon,  whan  he  these  wordes  herd, 
Dispitously  he  loked,  and  answerd: 
Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  ernest  or  in  play  ? 

Nay,  quod  Arcite,  in  ernest  by  my  fay. 
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God  helpe  me  so,  me  lust  full  yvel  pley. 

This  Palamon  gan  knit  his  browes  twey^ 
It  were,  quod  he,  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  false,  ne  for  to  be  tray  tour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Ysworne  ful  depe,  and  eche  of  us  to  other, 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  peine. 
Til  that  the  deth  departen  shal  us  tweine, 
Neyther  of  us  in  love  to  hindre  other, 
ISTe  in  non  other  cas,  my  leve  brother; 
But  that  thou  shuldest  trewely  forther  me 
In  every  cas,  as  I  shuld  forther  thee.] 
This  was  thin  oth,  and  min  also  certain ; 
I  wot  it  wel,  thou  darst  it  not  withsain. 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  conseil  out  of  doute. 
And  now  thou  woldest  falsly  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve, 
And  ever  shal,  td  that  min  herte  sterve. 

Now  certes,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
I  loved  hire  firste,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  conseil,  and  my  brother  sworne 
To  forther  me,  as  I  have  told  beforne. 
For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  might. 
Or  elles  art  thou  false,  I  dare  wel  sain. 

This  Arcita  full  proudly  spake  again. 
Thou  shalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I. 
And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly. 
For  par  amour  I  loved  hire  first  or  thou. 
What  wolt  thou  sayn?  thou  wisted  nat  right  now 
Whether  she  vt^ere  a  woman  or  a  goddesse. 
Thin  is  affection  of  holinesse. 
And  min  is  love,  as  to  a  creature: 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  min  aventure 
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As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brother  sworne. 

I  pose,  that  thou  lovedest  hire  beforne: 
Wost  thou  not  wel  the  olde  clerkes  sawe. 
That  who  shall  give  a  lover  any  lawe? 
Love  is  a  greter  lawe  by  my  pan, 
Then  may  be  yeven  of  any  erthly  man : 
And  therfore  positif  lawe,  and  swiche  decree 
Is  broken  all  day  for  love  in  eche  degree. 
A  man  moste  nedes  love  maugre  his  hed. 
He  may  not  fleen  it,  though  he  shuld  be  ded, 
All  be  she  maid,  or  widewe,  or  elles  v/if. 

And  eke  it  is  not  likely  all  thy  lif 
To  stonden  in  hire  grace,  no  more  shal  I: 
For  wel  thou  wost  thyselven  veraily. 
That  thou  and  I  be  damned  to  prison 
Perpetiiel,  us  gaineth  no  raunson. 

We  strive,  as  did  the  houndes  for  the  bone. 
They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  none. 
Ther  came  a  kyte,  while  that  they  were  so  wrothe. 
And  bare  away  the  bone  betwix  hem  bothe. 
And  therfore  at  the  kinges  court,  my  brother, 
Eche  man  for  himself,  ther  is  non  other. 
Love  if  thee  lust;  for  I  love  and  ay  shal: 
And  sothly,  leve  brother,  this  is  al. 
Here  in  this  prison  mosten  we  endure, 
And  everich  of  us  take  his  aventure. 

Gret  was  the  strif,  and  long  betwix  hem  twey, 
If  that  I  hadde  leiser  for  to  sey : 
But  to  th'  effect.     It  happed  on  a  day, 
(To  tell  it  you  as  shortly  as  I  may) 
A  worthy  duk  that  highte  Perithous, 
That  felaw  was  to  this  duk  Theseus 
Sin  thilke  day  that  they  were  children  lite. 
Was  come  to  Athenes,  his  felaw  to  visite, 
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And  for  to  play,  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
For  in  this  world  he  loved  no  man  so : 
And  he  loved  him  as  tendreiy  again. 
So  wel  they  loved,  as  olde  bokes  sain, 
That  whan  that  on  was  ded,  sothly  to  telle. 
His  felaw  wente  and  sought  him  doun  in  helle : 
But  of  that  storie  list  me  not  to  write. 

Duk  Perithous  loved  wel  Arcite, 
And  had  him  knowe  at  Thebes  yere  by  yere : 
And  finally  at  request  and  praiere 
Of  Perithous,  withouten  any  raunson 
Duk  Theseus  him  let  out  of  prison, 
Frely  to  gon,  wher  that  him  list  over  all, 
In  swiche  a  gise,  as  I  you  tellen  shall. 

This  was  the  forword,  plainly  for  to  endite, 
Betwixen  Theseus  and  him  Arcite : 
That  if  so  were,  that  Arcite  were  yfound 
Ever  in  his  lif,  by  day  or  night,  o  stound 
In  any  contree  of  this  Theseus, 
And  he  were  caught,  it  v,  as  accorded  thus, 
That  with  a  swerd  he  shuide  lese  his  hed ; 
Ther  was  non  other  remedie  ne  rede. 
But  taketh  his  ieve,  and  homeward  he  him  spedde ; 
Let  him  beware,  his  nekke  lieth  to  wedde. 

How  gret  a  sorwe  suffereth  now  Arcite  ? 
The  deth  he  feleth  thurgh  his  herte  smite; 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  crieth  pitously; 
To  sleen  himself  he  waiteth  prively. 
He  said;  Alas  the  day  that  I  was  borne! 
'Now  is  my  prison  werse  than  beforne: 
IS^ow  is  me  shape  eternally  to  dwelle 
Not  only  in  purgatorie,  but  in  helle. 
Alas !  that  ever  I  knew  Perithous. 
For  elles  had  I  dwelt  with  Tlieseus 
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Yfetered  in  his  prison  everrao. 
Than  had  I  ben  in  blisse,  and  not  in  wo. 
Only  the  sight  of  hire,  whom  that  I  serve, 
Though  that  I  never  hire  grace  may  deserve, 
Wold  have  sufficed  right  ynough  for  me. 

O  dere  cosin  Palamon,  quod  he. 
Thin  is  the  victovie  of  this  aventure. 
Ful  blisful  in  prison  maiest  thou  endure : 
In  prison?  certes  nay,  but  in  paradise. 
Wei  hath  fortune  yturned  thee  the  dise. 
That  hast  the  sight  of  hire,  and  I  th' absence. 
For  possible  is,  sin  thou  hast  hire  presence, 
And  art  a  knight,  a  worthy  and  an  able. 
That  by  som  cas,  sin  fortune  is  changeable, 
Thou  maiest  to  thy  desir  somtime  atteine. 
But  I  that  am  exiled,  and  barreine 
Of  alle  grace,  and  in  so  gret  despaire. 
That  ther  n'is  erthe,  water,  fire,  ne  aire, 
Ne  creature,  that  of  hem  naked  is. 
That  may  me  hele,  or  don  comfort  in  this, 
W^el  ought  T  sterve  in  wauhope  and  distresse. 
Farewel  my  lif,  my  lust,  and  my  gladnesse. 

Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  commune 
Of  purveyance  of  God,  or  of  fortune, 
That  yeveth  hem  ful  oft  in  many  a  gise 
W^el  better  than  they  can  hemself  devise? 
Som  man  desireth  for  to  have  richesse. 
That  cause  is  of  his  raurdre  or  gret  siknesse. 
And  som  man  wold  out  of  his  prison  fayn, 
That  in  his  house  is  of  his  meinie  slain. 
Infinite  harmes  ben  in  this  matere. 
We  wote  not  Vv^hat  thing  that  we  praien  here. 
We  faren  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  mous. 
A  dronken  man  wot  wel  he  hath  an  hous, 
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But  he  ne  wot  which  is  the  right  way  thider. 
And  to  a  dronken  man  the  way  is  slider. 
And  certes  in  this  world  so  faren  we. 

We  seken  fast  after  felicite, 
But  we  go  wrong  ful  often  trewely. 
Thus  we  may  sayen  aile,  and  namely  I^ 
That  wende,  and  had  a  gret  opinion. 
That  if  I  might  escapen  fro  prison 
Than  had  I  ben  in  joye  and  parfite  hele, 
Ther  now  I  am  exiled  fro  my  wele. 
Sin  that  I  may  not  seen  you,  Emelie, 
I  n'am  but  ded;  ther  n'is  no  remedie. 

Upon  that  other  side  Palamon, 
Whan  that  he  wist  Arcita  was  agon, 
Swiche  sorwe  he  maketh,  that  the  grete  tour 
Resouned  of  his  yelling  and  clamour. 
The  pure  fetters  on  his  shinnes  grete 
Were  of  his  bitter  salte  teres  wete. 

Alas!  quod  he,  Arcita  cosin  min. 
Of  all  our  strif,  God  wot,  the  frute  is  thin. 
Thou  walkest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  large, 
And  of  my  wo  thou  yevest  litel  charge. 
Thou  maist,  sith  thou  hast  wisdom  and  manhede, 
Assemblen  all  the  folk  of  our  kinrede, 
And  make  a  werre  so  sharpe  on  this  contree, 
That  by  som  aventure,  or  som  tretee. 
Thou  maist  have  hire  to  lady  and  to  wif. 
For  whom  that  I  must  nedes  lese  my  lif. 
For  as  by  way  of  possibilitee, 
Sith  thou  art  at  thy  large  of  prison  free. 
And  art  a  lord,  gret  is  thin  avantage. 
More  than  is  min,  that  sterve  here  in  a  cage. 
For  T  may  wepe  and  waile,  while  that  I  live. 
With  all  the  wo  that  prison  may  me  yeve, 
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And  eke  with  peine  that  love  me  yeveth  also, 
That  doubleth  all  my  tourment  and  my  wo. 

Therwith  the  lire  of  jalousie  up  sterte 
Within  his  brest,  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  ashen  ded  and  cold. 
Than  said  he;  O  cruel  goddes,  that  governe 
This  world  with  binding  of  your  word  etenie, 
And  writen  in  the  table  of  athamant 
Your  parlement  and  your  eterne  grant, 
What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  yhold 
Than  is  the  shepe,  that  rouketh  in  the  fold? 
For  slain  is  man,  right  as  another  beest, 
And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest, 
And  hath  siknesse,  and  gret  adversite. 
And  oftentimes  gilteles  parde. 

What  governance  is  in  this  prescience. 
That  gilteles  turmenteth  innocence? 
And  yet  encreseth  this  all  my  penance, 
That  man  is  bounden  to  his  observance 
For  Goddes  sake  to  leten  of  his  will, 
Ther  as  a  beest  may  all  his  lust  fulfill. 
And  whan  a  beest  is  ded,  he  hath  no  peine; 
But  man  after  his  deth  mote  wepe  and  pleine, 
Though  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  wo : 
Withouten  doute  it  maye  stonden  so. 

The  answer  of  this  lete  I  to  divines. 
But  wel  I  wote,  that  in  this  world  gret  pine  is. 
Alas !  I  see  a  serpent  or  a  thefe. 
That  many  a  trewe  man  hath  do  meschefe, 
Gon  at  his  large,  and  wher  him  lust  may  turn. 
But  I  moste  ben  in  prison  thurgh  Saturn, 
And  eke  thurgh  Juno,  jalous  and  eke  wood. 
That  hath  wel  neye  destruied  all  the  blood 
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Of  Thebes,  with  his  waste  walles  wide. 
And  Venus  sleeth  me  on  that  other  side 
For  jalousie,  and  fere  of  him  Arcite. 

Now  wol  I  stent  of  Palamon  a  lite. 
And  leten  him  in  his  prison  still  dwelle, 
And  of  Arcita  forth  I  wol  you  telle. 

The  sommer  passeth,  and  the  nightes  long 
Encresen  double  wise  the  peines  strong' 
Both  of  the  lover,  and  of  the  prisoner. 
I  n'ot  which  hath  the  wofuller  mistere. 
For  shortly  for  to  say,  this  Palamon 
Perpetuelly  is  damned  to  prison, 
In  chaines  and  in  fetters  to  ben  ded; 
And  Arcite  is  exiled  on  his  hed 
For  evermore  as  out  of  that  contree, 
Ne  never  more  he  shal  his  lady  see. 

You  lovers  axe  I  now  this  question. 
Who  hath  the  werse,  Arcite  or  Palamon? 
That  on  may  se  his  lady  day  bj^  day. 
But  in  prison  moste  he  dwellen  alway. 
That  other  wher  him  lust  may  ride  or  go. 
But  sen  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
Now  demeth  as  you  liste,  ye  that  can. 
For  I  wol  tell  you  forth  as  I  began. 

Whan  that  Arcite  to  Thebes  comen  was, 
Ful  oft  a  day  he  swelt  and  said  alas. 
For  sen  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
And  shortly  to  concluden  all  his  wo. 
So  mochel  sorwe  hadde  never  creature. 
That  is  or  shal  be,  while  the  world  may  dure. 
His  slepe,  his  mete,  his  drinke  is  him  byraft; 
That  lene  he  wex,  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft. 
His  eyen  holvve,  and  grisly  to  behold, 
His  hewe  falwe,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold, 
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AqiI  solitary  he  was,  and  ever  alone, 
And  wailing  all  the  night,  making  his  mone. 
And  if  he  herde  song  or  instrument. 
Than  wold  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent. 
So  feble  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low. 
And  changed  so,  that  no  man  coude  know 
His  speche  ne  his  vois,  though  men  it  herd. 
And  in  his  gere,  for  all  the  world  he  ferd 
Nought  only  like  the  lovers  maladie 
Of  Ereos,  but  rather  ylike  manie, 
Engendred  of  humours  melancolike, 
Beforne  his  hed  in  his  celle  fantastike. 
And  shortly  turned  was  all  up  so  doun 
Both  habit  and  eke  dispositioun 
Of  him,  this  woful  lover  dan  Arcite. 
What  shuld  I  all  day  of  his  wo  endite  ? 

Whan  he  endured  had  a  yere  or  two 
This  cruel  torment,  and  this  peine  and  wo. 
At  Thebes,  in  his  contree,  as  I  said. 
Upon  a  night  in  slepe  as  he  him  laid. 
Him  thought  how  that  the  v*^inged  god  Mercury 
Beforne  him  stood,  and  bad  him  to  be  mery. 
His  slepy  yerde  in  hond  he  bare  upright; 
An  hat  he  wered  upon  his  heres  bright. 
Arraied  was  this  god  (as  he  toke  kepe) 
As  he  was  whan  that  Argus  toke  his  slepe; 
And  said  him  thus :  To  Athenes  shaltthou  wende ; 
Ther  is  thee  shapen  of  thy  wo  an  ende. 

And  with  that  word  Arcite  awoke  and  stert. 
Now  trewely  how  sore  that  ever  me  smert, 
Quod  he,  to  Athenes  right  now  wol  I  fare. 
Ne  for  no  drede  of  deth  shal  I  not  spare 
To  se  my  lady,  that  I  love  and  serve; 
In  hire  presence  I  rekke  not  to  sterve. 
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And  with  that  word  he  caught  a  gret  mirrour. 

And  saw  that  changed  was  ali  his  colour, 

And  saw  his  visage  ail  in  another  kind. 

And  right  anon  it  ran  him  in  his  mind, 

That  sith  his  face  was  so  disfigured 

Of  maladie  the  which  he  had  endured. 

He  mighte  wel,  if  that  he  bare  him  lowe, 

Live  in  Athenes  evermore  unknowe. 

And  sen  his  lady  wel  nigh  day  by  day. 

And  right  anon  he  changed  his  aray, 

And  clad  him  as  a  poure  labourer. 

And  all  alone,  save  only  a  squier. 

That  knew  his  privitee  and  all  his  cas. 

Which  was  disguised  pourely  as  he  was, 

To  Athenes  is  he  gon  the  nexte  way. 

And  to  the  court  he  went  upon  a  day. 

And  at  the  gate  he  proffered  his  service. 

To  drugge  and  draw,  what  so  men  wold  devise. 

And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  sayn, 

He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain. 

The  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emelie. 

For  he  was  wise,  and  coude  sone  espie 

Of  every  servant,  which  that  served  hire. 

Wel  coude  he  hewen  wOod,  and  water  here, 

Por  he  v/as  yonge  and  mighty  for  the  nones. 

And  therto  he  was  strong  and  big  of  bones 

To  don  that  any  wight  can  him  devise. 

A  yere  or  tv/o  he  was  in  this  service. 
Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelie  the  bright; 
And  Philostrate  he  sayde  that  he  hight. 
But  half  so  wel  beloved  a  man  as  he, 
Ne  was  ther  never  in  court  of  his  degre. 
He  was  so  gentil  of  conditioun. 
That  thurghout  all  the  court  %va3  liis  renoun. 
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They  sayden  that  it  were  a  charite 
That  Theseus  wold  enhaunsen  his  degre. 
And  putten  him  in  worshipful  service, 
Ther  as  he  might  his  vertues  exercise. 
And  thus  within  a  while  his  name  is  spronge 
Both  of  his  dedes,  and  of  his  good  tonge. 
That  Theseus  hath  taken  him  of  ner 
That  of  his  chambre  he  made  him  a  squier, 
And  gave  him  gold  to  mainteine  his  degre ; 
And  eke  men  brought  him  out  of  his  contre 
Fro  yere  to  yere  ful  prively  his  rent. 
But  honestly  and  sleighly  he  it  spent. 
That  no  man  wondred  how  that  he  it  hadde. 
And  thre  yere  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde, 
And  bare  him  so  in  pees  and  eke  in  werre, 
Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre. 
And  in  this  blisse  let  I  now  Arcifce, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Palamon  a  lite. 

In  derkenesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison 
This  seven  yere  hath  sitten  Palamon, 
Forpined,  what  for  love  and  for  distresse. 
Who  feleth  double  sorwe  and  hevinesse 
But  Palamon?  that  love  distraineth  so. 
That  wood  out  of  his  wit  he  goth  for  wo. 
And  eke  therto  he  is  a  prisonere 
Perpetuell,  not  only  for  a  yere. 

Who  coude  rime  in  English  proprely 
His  martirdom?  forsoth  it  am  not  I, 
Therfore  t  passe  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
It  fell  that  in  the  seventh  yere  in  May 
The  thridde  night,  (as  olde  bokes  sayn. 
That  all  this  storio  tellen  more  plain) 
Were  it  by  aventure  or  destinee, 
(As,  whan  a  thing  is  shapen,  it  shal  he,) 
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That  sone  after  the  midnight,  Palamon 

By  helping  of  a  freiid  brake  his  prison, 

And  tieeth  the  cite  faste  as  he  may  go, 

For  he  had  yeven  drinke  his  gayler  so 

Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  certain  wine. 

With  jSTarcotikes  and  Opie  of  Thebes  fine. 

That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  shake, 

The  gaiier  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 

And  thus  he  fleeth  as  faste  as  ever  he  may. 

The  night  was  short,  and  faste  by  the  day. 
That  nedes  cost  he  moste  himselven  hide. 
And  to  a  grove  faste  ther  beside 
With  dredful  foot  than  stalketh  Palamon. 
For  shortly  this  was  his  opinion. 
That  in  that  grove  he  wold  him  hide  all  day. 
And  in  the  night  than  wold  he  take  his  way 
To  Thebes  ward,  his  frendes  for  to  preie 
On  Theseus  to  helpen  him  werreie. 
And  shortly,  eyther  he  wold  lese  his  lif, 
Or  winnen  Emelie  unto  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effect,  and  his  entente  plein. 

Now  wol  I  turnen  to  Arcite  agein. 
That  litel  wist  how  neighe  was  his  care. 
Til  that  fortune  had  brought  him  ia  the  snare. 
The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Saleweth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray; 
And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  so  bright. 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight. 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  leves. 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  squier  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
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Remembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire. 
He  on  his  courser,  sterling  as  the  fire. 
Is  ridden  to  the  feldes  him  to  pley, 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  twey. 
And  to  the  grove  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
By  aventure  his  way  he  gan  to  hold, 
To  maken  him  a  gerlond  of  the  greves. 
Were  it  of  woodbind  or  of  hauthorn  leves, 
And  loud  he  song  agen  the  sonne  shene. 

O  Maye,  with  all  thy  fioures  and  thy  grene. 
Right  welcome  be  thou  faire  freshe  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  grene  here  getten  may. 
And  from  his  courser,  with  a  lusty  herte 
Into  the  grove  ful  hastily  he  sterte, 
And  in  a  path  he  romed  up  and  doun, 
Ther  as  by  aventure  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  bush,  that  no  man  might  him  se. 
For  sore  afered  of  his  deth  was  he. 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite. 
God  wot  he  wold  have  trowed  it  ful  lite. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yeres. 
That  feld  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  eres. 
It  is  ful  faire  a  man  to  here  him  even. 
For  al  day  meten  men  at  unset  steven. 
Ful  litel  wote  Arcite  of  his  felaw, 
That  was  so  neigh  to  herken  of  his  saw. 
For  in  the  bush  he  sitteth  now  ful  still. 

Whan  that  Arcite  had  romed  all  his  fill. 
And  songen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 
Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly, 
As  don  these  lovers  in  hir  queinte  geres, 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  doun  in  the  breres. 
Now  up,  now  doun,  as  boket  in  a  well. 
Right  as  the  Friday,  sothly  for  to  tell. 
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Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  raineth  fast, 
Right  so  can  gery  Venus  overcast 
The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  gerfuil,  right  so  changeth  she  aray. 
Selde  is  the  Friday  all  the  weke  ylike. 

Whan  Arcite  hadde  ysonge,  he  gan  to  sike^, 
And  set  him  doun  withouten  any  more : 
Alas !   (quod  he)  the  day  that  I  was  bore ! 
How  longe,  Juno,  thurgh  thy  crueltee 
Wilt  thou  werreien  Thebes  the  citee? 
Alas !  ybrought  is  to  confusion 
The  blood  real  of  Cadme  and  Amphion : 
Of  Cadmus,  which  that  was  the  firste  man, 
That  Thebes  built,  or  iirste  the  toun  began, 
And  of  the  citee  firste  was  crouned  king. 
Of  his  linage  am  I,  and  his  ofspring 
By  veray  line,  as  of  the  stok  real : 
And  now  I  am  so  caitif  and  so  thral. 
That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 
I  serve  him  as  his  squier  pourely. 
And  yet  doth  Juno  me  wel  more  shame. 
For  I  dare  not  beknowe  min  owen  name. 
But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 
Now  highte  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite. 
Alas !  thou  fell  Mars,  alas !  thou  Juno, 
Thus  hath  your  ire  our  linage  all  fordo, 
Save  only  me,  and  wretched  I^alamon, 
That  Theseus  martireth  in  prison. 
And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly. 
Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert. 
That  shapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  shert. 
Ye  slen  me  with  your  eyen,  Eraelie; 
Ye  ben  the  cause  wherfore  that  I  die. 
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Of  all  the  remenant  of  min  other  care 
Ne  set  I  not  the  mountance  of  a  tare, 
So  that  1  coud  don  ought  to  your  plesance. 

And  with  that  word  he  fell  doim  in  a  trance 
A  longe  time;  and  afterward  up  sterte 
This  Palamon,  that  thought  ihurghout  his  herte 
He  felt  a  colde  swerd  sodenly  glide: 
For  ire  he  quoke,  no  lenger  wolde  he  hide. 
And  whan  that  he  had  herd  Arcites  tale, 
As  he  were  wood,  with  face  ded  and  pale, 
He  sterte  him  up  out  of  the  bushes  thikke, 
And  sayde:  False  Arcite,  false  traitour  wicke. 
Now  art  thou  hent,  that  lovest  my  lady  so, 
For  whom  that  I  have  all  this  peine  and  wo, 
And  art  my  blood,  and  to  my  conseil  sworn. 
As  I  ful  oft  have  told  thee  herebeforn, 
And  hast  bejaped  here  duk  Theseus, 
And  falsely  changed  hast  thy  name  thus; 
I  wol  be  ded,  or  elles  thou  shalt  die. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Emelie, 
But  I  wol  love  hire  only  and  no  mo. 
For  I  am  Palamon  thy  mortal  fo. 
And  though  that  I  no  wepen  have  in  this  place. 
But  out  of  prison  am  astert  by  grace, 
I  drede  nought,  that  eyther  thou  shalt  die. 
Or  thou  ne  shalt  nat  loven  Emelie. 
Cliese  which  thou  wolt,  for  thou  shalt  not  asterte. 

This  Arcite  tlio,  with  ful  dispitous  herte. 
Whan  he  him  knew,  and  had  his  tale  herd. 
As  fers  as  a  leon,  pulled  out  a  swerd. 
And  sayde  thus;  By  God  that  sitteth  above, 
N'ere  it  that  thou  art  sike,  and  wood  for  love. 
And  eke  that  thou  no  wepen  hast  in  this  place. 
Thou  shuldest  never  out  of  this  grove  pace, 

VOL.  I.  F 
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That  thou  ne  shuldest  dien  of  min  bond. 
For  I  defie  the  suretee  and  the  bond, 
Which  that  thou  saist  that  I  have  made  to  thee. 
What?  veray  fool,  thinke  wel  that  love  is  free, 
And  I  wol  love  hire  maugre  all  thy  might. 
But,  for  thou  art  a  worthy  gentil  knight. 
And  wilnest  to  darraine  hire  by  bataille. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  to-morwe  I  will  not  faille, 
Withouten  weting  of  any  other  wight. 
That  here  I  wol  be  founden  as  a  knight, 
And  bringen  harneis  right  ynough  for  thee ; 
And  chese  the  beste,  and  leve  the  werste  for  me. 
And  mete  and  drinke  this  night  wol  I  bring 
Ynough  for  thee,  and  clothes  for  thy  bedding. 
And  if  so  be  that  thou  my  lady  win. 
And  sle  me  in  this  wode,  ther  I  am  in, 
Thou  maist  wel  have  thy  lady  as  for  me. 

This  Palamon  answerd,  I  grant  it  thee. 
And  thus  they  ben  departed  til  a-morwe. 
Whan  eche  of  hem  hath  laid  his  faith  to  borwe. 

O  Cupide,  out  of  alle  charitee! 
O  regne,  that  v/olt  no  felaw  have  with  thee  J 
Ful  soth  is  sayde,  that  love  ne  lordship 
Wol  nat,  his  thankes,  have  no  felawship. 
Wel  finden  that  Arcite  and  Palamon. 

A 1  cite  is  ridden  anon  unto  the  toun. 
And  on  the  morwe,  or  it  were  day  light. 
Ful  prively  two  harneis  hath  he  dight. 
Both  sutSsant  and  mete  to  darreine 
The  bataille  in  the  feld  betwix  hem  tweine. 
And  on  his  hors,  alone  as  he  was  borne. 
He  carieth  all  this  harneis  him  beforne; 
And  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  ysette, 
This  Arcite  and  this  Palamon  ben  mette. 
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Tho  changen  gan  the  colour  of  hir  face. 
Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Trace 
That  stondeth  at  a  gappe  with  a  spere, 
Whan  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  bere, 
And  hereth  him  come  rushing  in  the  greves, 
And  broking  bothe  the  boughes  and  the  leves. 
And  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withouten  faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I; 
For  eyther  I  mote  slen  him  at  the  gappe ; 
Or  he  mote  slen  me,  if  that  me  mishappe : 
So  ferden  they,  in  changing  of  hir  hewe. 
As  fer  as  eyther  of  hem  other  knewe. 
Ther  n'as  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluing. 
But  streit  withouten  wordes  rehersing, 
Everich  of  hem  halpe  to  armen  other. 
As  frendly,  as  he  were  his  owen  brother. 
And  after  that,  with  sharpe  speres  strong 
They  foineden  eche  at  other  wonder  long. 
Thou  mightest  wenen,  that  this  Palamon 
In  his  fighting  were  as  a  wood  leon. 
And  as  a  cruel  tigre  was  Arcite : 
As  wilde  bores  gan  they  togeder  smite. 
That  frothen  white  as  fome  for  ire  wood. 
Up  to  the  ancle  foughte  they  in  hir  blood. 
And  in  this  wise  I  let  hem  fighting  dvvelie, 
And  forth  I  wol  of  Theseus  you  telle. 

The  destinee,  ministre  general. 
That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 
The  purveiance,  that  God  hath  sen  beforne; 
So  strong  it  is,  that  though  the  v/orld  had  sworne 
The  contrary  of  a  thing  by  ya  or  nay. 
Yet  somtime  it  shall  fallen  on  a  day 
That  falleth  nat  efte  in  a  thousand  yere. 
For  certainly  our  appetites  here, 
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Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love, 

All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  above. 

This  mene  I  now  by  mighty  Theseus, 

That  for  to  hunten  is  so  desirous, 

And  namely  at  the  grete  hart  in  May, 

That  in  his  bed  ther  daweth  him  no  day. 

That  he  n'is  clad,  and  redy  for  to  ride 

With  hunte  and  home,  and  houndes  him  beside. 

For  in  his  hunting  hath  he  swiche  delite, 

That  it  is  all  his  joye  and  appetite 

To  ben  himself  the  grete  hartes  bane. 

For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane. 

Clere  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  or  this. 
And  Theseus,  with  alle  joye  and  blis, 
With  his  Ipolita,  the  fayre  quene. 
And  Emelie,  yclothed  all  in  grene, 
On  hunting  ben  they  ridden  really.  ^ 
And  to  the  grove,  that  stood  ther  faste  by, 
In  which  ther  was  an  hart  as  men  him  told, 
Duk  Theseus  the  streite  way  hath  hold. 
And  to  the  launde  he  rideth  him  ful  right, 
Ther  was  the  hart  ywont  to  have  his  flight, 
And  over  a  brooke,  and  so  forth  on  his  wey. 
This  duk  wol  have  a  cours  at  him  or  twey 
With  houndes,  swiche  as  him  lust  to  commaunde. 
And  when  this  duk  was  comen  to  the  launde. 
Under  the  sonne  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  foughten  breme,  as  it  were  holies  two. 
The  brighte  swerdes  wenten  to  and  fro 
So  hidously,  that  with  the  leste  stroke 
It  semed  that  it  wolde  felle  an  oke. 
But  what  they  weren,  nothing  he  ne  wote. 
This  duk  his  courser  with  his  sporres  smote. 
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And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwix  hem  two, 
And  pulled  out  a  swerd  and  cried,  ho ! 
No  more,  up  peine  of  lesing  of  your  hed. 
By  mighty  Mars,  he  shal  anon  be  ded. 
That  smite th  any  stroke,  that  I  may  sen. 
But  telleth  me  what  mistere  men  ye  ben. 
That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  fighten  here 
Withouten  any  juge  other  oificere. 
As  though  it  were  in  listes  really. 

This  Palamon  answered  hastily, 
And  saide :  Sire,  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  ? 
We  have  the  deth  deserved  bothe  two. 
Two  woful  wretches  ben  we,  two  caitives, 
That  ben  accombred  of  our  ov/en  lives. 
And  as  thou  art  a  rightful  lord  and  juge, 
Ne  yeve  us  neyther  mercie  ne  refuge. 
And  sle  me  first,  for  seinte  charitee. 
But  sle  my  felaw  eke  as  wel  as  me. 
Or  sle  him  first;  for,  though  thou  know  it  lite, 
This  is  thy  mortal  fo,  this  is  Arcite, 
That  fro  thy  lond  is  banished  on  his  hed. 
For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 
For  this  is  he  that  came  unto  thy  gate 
And  sayde,  that  he  highte  Pliilostrate. 
Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yere. 
And  thou  hast  maked  him  thy  chief  squiere. 
And  this  is  he,  that  loveth  Emelie. 

For  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  die 
I  make  plainly  my  confession. 
That  T  am  thilke  woful  Palamon, 
That  hath  thy  prison  broken  wilfully. 
I  am  thy  mortal  fo,  and  it  am  I 
That  loveth  so  hot  Emelie  the  bright. 
That  I  wold  dien  present  in  hire  sight. 

f2 
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Therfore  I  axe  deth  and  my  jewise. 
But  sle  my  felaw  in  the  same  wise, 
For  both  we  have  deserved  to  be  slain. 

This  worthy  duk  answerd  anon  again. 
And  sayd,  This  is  a  short  conclusion. 
Your  owen  mouth,  by  your  confession 
Hath  damned  you,  and  I  wol  it  recorde. 
It  nedeth  not  to  peine  you  with  the  corde. 
Ye  shul  be  ded  by  mighty  Mars  the  rede. 

The  queue  anon  for  veray  womanhede 
Gan  for  to  wepe,  and  so  did  Emelie, 
And  all  the  ladies  in  the  compagnie. 
Gret  pite  was  it,  as  it  thought  hem  alle, 
That  ever  swiche  a  chance  shulde  befalle. 
For  gentil  men  they  were  of  gret  estat. 
And  nothing  but  for  love  was  this  debat. 
And  sawe  hir  blody  woimdes  wide  and  sore; 
And  alle  criden  bothe  lesse  and  more, 
Have  mercie,  Lord,  upon  us  wimmen  alle. 
And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoun  they  falle, 
And  wold  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood, 
Till  at  the  last,  aslaked  was  his  mood ; 
(For  pitee  renneth  soue  in  gentil  herte) 
And  though  he  first  for  ire  quoke  and  sterte. 
He  hath  considered  shortly  in  a  clause 
The  trespas  of  hem  both,  and  eke  the  cause: 
And  although  that  his  ire  hir  gilt  accused, 
Yet  in  his  reson  he  hem  both  excused; 
As  thus;  he  thoughte  wel  that  every  man 
Wol  helpe  himself  in  love  if  that  he  can, 
And  eke  deliver  himself  out  of  prison. 
And  eke  his  herte  had  compassion 
Of  wimmen,  for  they  wepten  ever  in  on: 
And  in  his  gentil  herte  he  thoughte  anon, 
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And  soft  unto  himself  he  sayecl:  fie 
Upon  a  lord  that  wol  have  no  mercie, 
But  be  a  leon  both  in  word  and  dede, 
To  hem  that  ben  in  repentance  and  drede. 
As  wel  as  to  a  proud  dispitous  man, 
That  wol  mainteiiien  that  he  first  began. 
That  lord  hath  litel  of  discretion, 
That  in  swiche  cas  can  no  division : 
But  weigheth  pride  and  humblesse  after  on. 
And  shortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  agon, 
He  gan  to  loken  up  with  eyen  light. 
And  spake  these  same  wordes  all  on  hight. 

The  god  of  love,  a!  henedicite. 
How  mighty  and  hov/  grete  a  lord  is  he? 
Again  his  might  ther  gainen  non  obstacles, 
He  may  be  cleped  a  God  for  his  miracles. 
For  he  can  maken  at  his  owen  gise 
Of  everich  herte,  as  that  him  list  devise. 

Lo  here  this  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
That  quitely  weren  out  of  my  prison. 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thebes  really. 
And  v/eten  I  am  hir  mortal  enemy. 
And  that  hir  deth  lith  in  my  might  also. 
And  yet  hath  love,  maugre  hir  eyen  two, 
Ybrought  hem  hither  bothe  for  to  die. 
Now  loketh,  is  not  this  an  heigh  folic? 
Who  maye  ben  a  fool,  but  if  he  love? 
Behold  for  Goddes  sake  that  sitteth  above, 
Se  how  they  blede!  be  they  not  wel  araied? 
Thus  hath  hir  lord,  the  god  of  love,  hem  paied 
Hir  wages,  and  hir  fees  for  hir  service. 
And  yet  they  wenen  for  to  be  ful  wise. 
That  serven  love,  for  ought  that  may  befalle. 
AiM  yet  is  this  the  beste  game  of  alle, 
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That  she,  for  whom  they  have  this  jolite, 

Con  hem  therfore  as  mochel  thank  as  me. 

She  wot  no  more  of  alle  this  hote  fare 

By  God,  than  wot  a  cukow  or  an  hare. 

But  all  mote  ben  assaied  hote  or  cold ; 

A  man  mote  ben  a  fool  other  yonge  or  old; 

I  wot  it  by  myself  ful  yore  agon : 

For  in  my  time  a  servant  was  I  on. 

And  therfore  sith  I  know  of  loves  peine, 

And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  destreine. 

As  he  that  oft  hath  ben  caught  in  his  las, 

I  you  foryeve  all  holly  this  trespas, 

At  request  of  the  quene  that  kneleth  here, 

And  eke  of  Emelie,  my  suster  dere. 

And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere, 

That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 

Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  night  ne  day, 

But  ben  my  frendes  in  alle  that  ye  may. 

I  you  foryeve  this  trespas  every  del. 

And  they  him  sware  his  axing  fayr  and  wel. 

And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercie  praid. 

And  he  hem  granted  grace,  and  thus  he  said : 

To  speke  of  real  linage  and  richesse. 
Though  that  she  were  a  quene  or  a  princesse, 
Eche  of  you  bothe  is  worthy  douteles 
To  wedden  whan  time  is,  but  natheles 
I  speke  as  for  my  suster  Emelie, 
Eor  whom  ye  have  this  strif  and  jalousie, 
Ye  wot  yourself,  she  may  not  wedden  two 
At  ones,  though  ye  fighten  evermo : 
But  on  of  you,  al  be  him  loth  or  lefe, 
He  mot  gon  pipen  in  an  ivy  lefe : 
This  is  to  say,  she  may  not  have  you  bothe, 
Al  be  ye  never  so  jalous,  ne  so  wrothe. 
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Anci  forthy  I  you  put  in  this  degree, 
That  echo  of  you  shall  have  his  destinee, 
As  him  is  shape,  and  herkneth  in  what  wise ; 
Lo  here  your  ende  of  that  I  shal  devise. 

My  will  is  this  for  plat  conclusion 
Withouten  any  replication. 
If  that  you  liketh,  take  it  for  the  beste. 
That  everich  of  you  shal  gon  wher  him  leste 
Freely  withouten  raunson  or  dangere; 
And  this  day  fifty  wekes,  ferre  ne  nere, 
Everich  of  you  shal  bring  an  hundred  knightes, 
Armed  for  listes  up  at  alle  rightes 
Alle  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  bataille. 
And  this  behete  I  you  withouten  faille 
Upon  my  trouth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight. 
That  whether  of  you  bothe  hath  that  might, 
This  is  to  sayn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 
Sle  his  contrary,  or  out  of  listes  drive, 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  wive. 
To  whom  that  fortune  yeveth  so  fayr  a  grace. 

The  listes  shal  I  maken  in  this  place. 
And  God  so  wisly  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  I  shal  even  juge  ben,  and  trewe. 
Ye  shal  non  other  ende  with  me  maken 
That  on  of  you  ne  shal  be  ded  or  taken. 
And  if  you  thinketh  this  is  wel  ysaid, 
Saith  your  avis,  and  holdeth  you  apaid. 
This  is  your  ende,  and  your  conclusion. 

Who  loketh  lightly  now  but  Palamon  ? 
Who  springeth  up  for  joye  but  Arcite? 
Who  coud  it  tell,  or  who  coud  it  endite, 
The  joye  that  is  maked  in  the  place 
Whan  Theseus  hath  don  so  fayre  a  grace"? 
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But  doun  on  knees  went  every  manere  wight, 
And  thanked  him  with  all  hir  hertes  might, 
And  namely  these  Thebanes  often  sith. 

And  thus  with  good  hope  and  with  herte  blith 
They  taken  hir  leve,  and  homeward  gan  they  ride 
To  Thebes,  with  his  olde  walles  wide. 

1  trowe  men  wolde  deme  it  negligence. 
If  I  foryete  to  teilen  the  dispence 
Of  Theseus,  that  goth  so  besily 
To  maken  up  the  listes  really. 
That  swiclie  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was, 
I  dare  wel  sayn,  in  all  this  world  ther  n'as. 
The  circuite  a  mile  was  aboute, 
Walled  of  stone,  and  diched  all  withoute. 
Round  was  the  shape,  in  manere  of  a  compas 
Ful  of  degrees,  the  hight  of  sixty  pas. 
That  whan  a  man  was  set  on  o  degree 
He  letted  not  his  felaw  for  to  see. 
Estward  ther  stood  a  gate  of  marbel  white. 
Westward  right  swiche  another  in  th*  opposite. 
And  shortly  to  concluden,  swiche  a  place 
Was  never  in  erthe,  in  so  litel  a  space, 
For  in  the  lond  ther  n'as  no  craftes  man, 
That  geometric,  or  arsmetrike  can, 
Ne  portreiour,  ne  kerver  of  images, 
That  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

And  for  to  don  his  rite  and  sacrifice. 
He  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  above. 
In  worship  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorie ; 
And  westward  in  the  minde  and  in  memorie 
Of  Mars  he  maked  hath  right  swiche  another, 
That  coste  largely  of  gold  a  fother. 
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And  northward,  in  a  touret  on  the  wall, 

Of  alabastre  white  and  red  corall 

An  oratorie  riche  for  to  see, 

In  worship  of  Diane  of  chastitee, 

Hath  Theseus  don  wrought  in  noble  wise. 

But  yet  had  I  foryetten  to  devise 
The  noble  kerving,  and  the  portreitures. 
The  shape,  the  contenance  of  the  figures 
That  weren  in  these  oratories  three. 

First  in  the  temple  of  Venus  maist  thou  see 
Wrought  on  the  wall,  ful  pitous  to  beholde. 
The  broken  slopes,  and  the  sikes  colde. 
The  sacred  teres,  and  the  waimentinges, 
The  firy  strokes  of  the  desiringes. 
That  loves  servants  in  this  lif  enduren ; 
The  othes,  that  hir  covenants  assuren. 
Plesance  and  hope,  desire,  foolhardinesse, 
Beaute  and  youthe,  baudrie  and  richesse, 
Charmes  and  force,  lesinges  and  flaterie, 
Dispence,  businesse,  and  jalousie, 
That  wered  of  yelwe  goldes  a  gerlond. 
And  hadde  a  cuckow  sitting  on  hire  hond, 
Festes,  instruments,  and  caroles  and  dances, 
Lust  and  array,  and  all  the  circumstances 
Of  love,  which  that  I  reken  and  reken  shall. 
By  ordre  weren  peinted  on  the  wall. 
And  mo  than  I  can  make  of  mention. 
For  sothly  all  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
Ther  Venus  hath  hire  principal  dwelling, 
Was  shewed  on  the  wall  in  purtreying. 
With  all  the  gardin,  and  the  lustinesse. 
Nought  was  foryetten  the  porter  idelnesse, 
Ne  Narcissus  the  fayre  of  yore  agon, 
Ne  yet  the  folic  of  king  Salomon, 
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'Ne  yet  the  grete  strengthe  of  Hercules^, 
Th'  enchantment  of  Medea  and  Circes, 
Ne  of  Turn  us  the  hardy  fiers  corage, 
The  riche  Cresus  caitif  in  servage. 
Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  wisdom  ne  richesse, 
Beaute  ne  sleighte,  strengthe  ne  hardinesse, 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champartie. 
For  as  hire  Uste  the  world  may  she  gie. 
Lo,  all  these  folk  so  caught  were  in  hire  las 
Til  they  for  wo  ful  often  said  alas. 
Sufficeth  here  ensamples  on  or  two. 
And  yet  I  coude  rekeu  a  thousand  mo. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  fleting  in  the  large  see. 
And  fro^  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  bright  as  any  glas. 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she. 
And  on  hire  lied,  ful  semely  for  to  see, 
A  rose  gerlond  fressh,  and  wel  smelling, 
Above  hire  lied  hire  doves  fleckering. 
Before  hire  stood  hire  sone  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winges  had  he  two; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  often  sene; 
A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 

Why  shulde  I  not  as  wel  eke  tell  you  all 
The  purtreiture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  rede? 
All  peinted  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 
Like  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place. 
That  highte  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace, 
In  thilke  colde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereine  mansion. 

First  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best. 
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With  knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old 

Of  stubbes  sharpe  and  hidous  to  behold; 

In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough, 

As  though  a  storme  shuld  bresten  every  bough : 

And  do un ward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 

Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent. 

Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 

Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

And  therout  came  a  rage  and  sv/iche  a  vise, 

That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 

The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone. 

For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 

Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  discerne. 

The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eterne, 

Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelong 

With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 

Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 

Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene. 

Ther  saw  I  first  the  derke  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  alle  the  compassing; 
The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede. 
The  pikepurse,  and  eke  the  pale  drede; 
The  smiler  with  the  knif  under  the  cloke, 
The  shepen  brenning  with  the  blake  smoke; 
The  treson  of  the  mordring  in  the  bedde, 
The  open  werre,  with  woundes  ail  bebledde; 
Conteke  with  blody  knif,  and  sharp  manace. 
All  full  of  chirking  was  that  sory  place. 
The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  here: 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shode  on  hight, 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gaping  upright. 
Amiddes  of  the  temple  sate  mischance, 
With  discomfort  and  sory  contenance» 
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Yet  saw  I  woodnesse  laughing  in  his  rage. 
Armed  complaint,  outhees,  and  liers  outrage; 
The  carraine  in  the  bush,  with  throte  ycorven, 
A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qualme  ystorven; 
The  tirant,  with  the  prey  by  force  yraft; 
The  toun  destroied,  ther  was  nothing  laft. 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  shippes  hoppesteres. 
The  hunte  ystrangled  with  the  wilde  beres : 
The  sow  freting  the  child  right  in  the  cradel ; 
The  coke  yscalled,  for  all  his  long  ladel. 
Nought  was  foryete  by  th'  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adoun. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 
Th'  arraerer,  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smith, 
That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 
And  all  above  depeinted  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour, 
"^^'^ith  thilke  sharpe  swerd  over  his  bed 
Yhanging  by  a  subtil  twined  thred. 
Depeinted  was  the  slaughter  of  Julius, 
Of  gret  IVero,  and  of  Antonius : 
All  be  that  thilke  time  they  were  unborne, 
Yet  was  hir  deth  depeinted  therbeforne, 
By  manacing  of  Mars,  right  by  figure. 
So  was  it  shewed  in  that  purtreiture 
As  is  depeinted  in  the  cercles  above. 
Who  shal  be  slaine  or  elles  ded  for  love. 
Sufficeth  on  ensample  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  reken  hem  alle,  though  I  wolde. 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood, 
And  over  his  hed  ther  shinen  two  figures 
Of  sterres,  that  ben  cleped  in  scriptures. 
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That  on  Puella,  that  other  Rubeus. 
This  god  of  armes  was  araiecl  thus: 
A  wolf  ther  stood  beforne  him  at  his  fete 
With  ej^en  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete : 
With  subtil  pensil  peinted  was  this  storie, 
In  redouting  of  Mars  and  of  his  glorie. 

Now  to  the  temple  of  Diane  the  chaste 
As  shortly  as  I  can  I  wol  me  haste. 
To  tellen  you  of  the  descriptioun, 
Depeinted  by  the  walles  up  and  doun. 
Of  hunting  and  of  shamefast  chastitee. 
Ther  saw  I  how  woful  Calistope, 
Whan  that  Diane  agreved  was  with  here. 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  til  a  bere. 
And  after  was  she  made  the  lodesterre : 
Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  say  no  ferre ; 
Hire  sone  is  eke  a  sterre  as  men  may  see. 
Ther  saw  I  Dane  yturned  til  a  tree, 
I  mene  not  hire  the  goddesse  Diane, 
But  Peneus  daughter,  which  that  highte  Dane. 
Ther  saw  I  Atteon  an  hart  ymaked. 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Diane  all  naked: 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught. 
And  freten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 
Yet  peinted  was  a  litel  forthermore. 
How  Athalante  hunted  the  wilde  bore, 
And  Meleagre,  and  many  another  mo. 
For  which  Diane  wroughte  hem  care  and  wo. 
Ther  saw  I  many  another  wonder  storie. 
The  which  me  liste  not  drawen  to  memorie. 

This  goddesse  on  an  hart  ful  heye  sete. 
With  smale  houndes  all  aboute  hire  fete. 
And  undernethe  hire  feet  she  hadde  a  mone, 
Wexing  it  was,  and  shulde  wanen  sone. 
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In  gaudy  greiie  hire  statue  clothed  was, 

With  bow  in  hond,  and  arwes  in  a  cas. 

Hire  eyen  caste  she  fui  low  adoun, 

Ther  Phito  hath  his  derke  regioun. 

A  woman  travaiiling  v/as  hire  beforne, 

But  for  hire  chiide  so  longe  was  unborne 

Ful  pitously  Lucina  gan  she  call, 

And  sayed;  helpe,  for  thou  mayst  beste  of  all. 

Wei  coude  he  peinten  iiily  that  it  "wrought. 

With  many  a  florein  he  the  hewes  bought. 

Now  ben  these  listes  made,  and  Theseus 
That  at  his  grete  cost  arraied  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  theatre  everidel. 
Whan  it  was  don,  him  liked  wonder  wel. 
But  stint  I  wol  of  Theseus  a  lite. 
And  speke  of  Palaraon  and  of  Arcite. 

The  day  approcheth  of  hir  returning, 
That  everich  shuld  an  hundred  knightes  bring. 
The  bataille  to  darreine,  as  I  you  told; 
And  til  Athenes,  hir  covenant  for  to  hold. 
Hath  everich  of  hem  brought  an  hundred  knightes, 
Wel  armed  for  the  werre  at  alle  rightes. 
And  sikerly  ther  trowed  many  a  man, 
That  never,  sithen  that  the  world  began, 
As  for  to  speke  of  knighthood  of  hir  hond, 
As  fer  as  God  hath  maked  see  and  loud, 
N'as,  of  so  fewe,  so  noble  a  compagnie. 
For  every  wight  that  loved  chevalrie. 
And  wold,  his  thankes,  han  a  passant  name. 
Hath  praied,  that  he  might  ben  of  that  game, 
And  wel  was  him,  that  therto  chosen  was. 
For  if  ther  fell  to-morwe  swiche  a  cas, 
Ye  knowen  wel,  that  every  lusty  knight, 
That  loveth  par  amours  and  hath  his  might, 
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Were  it  in  Englelond,  or  elleswher. 

They  wold,  hir  thankes,  willen  to  be  ther. 

To  fight  for  a  lady,  a!  heuedicite. 

It  were  a  lusty  sighte  for  to  se. 

And  right  so  ferden  they  with  Palamon. 

With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on. 

Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon. 

And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipon; 

And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large ; 

And  som  wol  have  a  Pruce  sheld,  or  a  targe; 

Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele. 

And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele. 

Ther  n'is  no  newe  guise,  that  it  n'as  old. 

Armed  they  weren,  as  I  have  you  told, 
Everich  after  his  opinion. 

Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red, 
And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  brovt'es  stout; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and  stronge, 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  longe. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Ful  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he. 
With  foure  white  holies  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  harnais. 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  v/as  kempt  behind  his  bak, 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight, 
Upon  his  hed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright, 
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Of  fine  rubins  and  of  diamants. 

About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauns, 

Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 

To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 

And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound, 

Colered  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 

An  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  route 

Armed  full  wel,  with  hertes  sterne  and  stoute. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
The  gret  Emetrius  the  king  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 
Covered  v/ith  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 
His  cote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round  and  grete. 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne. 
And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonne. 
His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin, 
His  lippes  round,  his  colour  was  sanguin, 
A  fewe  fraknes  in  his  face  yspreint, 
Betwixen  yelwe  and  blake  somdel  ymeint. 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 
Of  five  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
His  herd  was  wel  begonnen  for  to  spring; 
His  vois  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
Upon  his  bed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
A  gerlond  fresshe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 
Upon  his  bond  he  bare  for  his  deduit 
An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit. 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  v/ith  him  there, 
All  armed  save  hir  liedes  in  all  hir  oere, 
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Ful  richely  in  alie  manere  tliinges.     - 
For  trusteth  wel,  that  erles,  dukes,  kinges 
Were  gathered  in  this  noble  compagnie, 
For  love,  and  for  encrese  of  chevalrie. 
About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. 

And  in  this  wise,  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  citee  come 
Abouten  prime,  and  in  the  toun  alight. 

This  Theseus,  this  duk,  this  worthy  knight. 
Whan  he  had  brought  hem  into  his  citee. 
And  inned  hem,  evericli  at  his  degree. 
He  festeth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret  labour 
To  esen  hem,  and  don  hem  all  honour, 
That  yet  men  wenen  that  no  mannes  wit 
Of  non  estat  ne  coud  amenden  it. 
The  minstralcie,  the  service  at  the  feste, 
The  grete  yeftes  to  the  most  and  leste, 
The  riche  array  of  Theseus  paleis, 
Ne  who  sate  first  ne  last  upon  the  deis. 
What  ladies  fayrest  ben  or  best  dancing. 
Or  which  of  hem  can  carole  best  or  sing, 
Ne  who  most  felingly  speketh  of  love; 
What  haukes  sitten  on  the  perche  above. 
What  houndes  liggen  on  the  floor  adoun, 
Of  all  this  now  make  I  no  mentioun; 
But  of  the  effect;  that  thinketh  me  the  beste; 
Now  Cometh  the  point,  and  herkeneth  if  you  leste. 

The  Sonday  night,  or  day  began  to  spring, 
Whan  Palamon  the  larke  herde  sing, 
Although  it  n'ere  not  day  by  houres  two. 
Yet  sang  the  larke,  and  Palamon  right  the 
With  holy  herte,  and  with  an  high  corage 
He  rose,  to  wenden  on  his  pilgrimage 
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Unto  the  blisful  Citherea  benigne, 
I  mene  Venus,  honourable  and  digne. 
And  in  hire  houre,  he  v/alketh  forth  a  pas 
Unto  the  listes,  ther  hire  temple  was. 
And  doun  he  kneleth,  and  with  humble  chere 
And  herte  sore,  he  sayde  as  ye  shul  here. 

Fayrest  of  fayre,  o  lady  min  Venus, 
Daughter  to  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulcanus, 
Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
For  thilke  love  thou  haddest  to  Adon 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smert, 
And  take  myn  humble  praier  at  thin  herte. 

Alas !  I  ne  have  no  langage  to  tell 
The  efFecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell ; 
Min  herte  may  min  harmes  not  bewrey; 
I  am  so  confuse,  that  I  cannot  say. 
But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  wele 
My  thought,  and  seest  what  harmes  that  I  fele, 
Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore, 
As  wisly  as  I  shall  for  evermore, 
Emforth  my  might,  thy  trewe  servant  be, 
And  holden  werre  alway  with  chastite : 
That  make  T  min  avow,  so  ye  me  helpe. 
I  kepe  nought  of  armes  for  to  yelpe, 
ISTe  axe  I  nat  to-morwe  to  have  victorie, 
Ne  renoun  in  this  cas,  ne  vaine  giorie 
Of  pris  of  armes,  blowen  up  and  doun. 
But  I  wold  have  fully  possessioun 
Of  Emelie,  and  die  in  hire  servise; 
Find  thou  the  manere  how,  and  in  what  wise. 
I  rekke  not,  but  it  may  better  be. 
To  have  victorie  of  hem,  or  they  of  me, 
So  that  I  have  my  lady  in  min  armes. 
For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  armes. 
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Your  vertue  is  so  grete  in  heven  above, 
That  if  you  liste,  I  shai  v/el  have  my  love. 
Thy  temple  wol  I  worship  evermo, 
And  on  thin  auter,  wher  1  ride  or  go, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete. 
And  if  ye  wol  not  so,  my  lady  swete, 
Than  pray  I  you,  to-morwe  with  a  spere 
That  Arcita  me  tliurgh  the  herte  here. 
Than  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lif, 
Though  that  Arcita  win  hire  to  his  wif. 
This  is  the  eftecte  and  ende  of  my  praiere ; 
Yeve  me  my  love,  thou  blisful  lady  dere. 

Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon, 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon. 
Pull  pitously,  with  alle  circumstances, 
All  tell  I  not  as  now  his  observances. 
But  at  the  last  the  statue  of  Venus  shoke, 
And  made  a  signe,  wherby  that  he  toke. 
That  his  praiere  accepted  was  that  day. 
For  though  the  signe  shewed  a  delay, 
Yet  wist  he  wel  that  granted  was  his  bone ; 
And  with  glad  herte  he  went  him  home  ful  sone. 

The  thridde  houre  inequal  that  Palamon 
Began  to  Venus  temple  for  to  gon, 
Up  rose  the  sonne,  and  up  rose  Emelie, 
And  to  the  temple  of  Diane  gan  hie. 
Hire  maydens,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde, 
Pul  redily  with  hem  the  fire  they  hadde, 
Th'encense,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  all, 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shall. 
The  homes  ful  of  mede,  as  was  the  gise, 
Ther  lakked  nought  to  don  hire  sacrifise. 
Smoking  the  temple,  ful  of  clothes  fayre, 
This  Emelie  with  herte  debonaire 
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Hire  body  wesshe  with  water  of  a  well. 

But  how  she  did  hire  rite  I  dare  not  teil; 

But  it  be  any  thing  in  general; 

And  yet  it  were  a  game  to  heren  all; 

To  him  that  meneth  wel  it  n'ere  no  charge : 

But  it  is  good  a  man  to  ben  at  large. 

Hire  bright  here  kembed  was,  untressed  all. 

A  coroune  of  a  grene  oke  cerial 

Upon  hire  hed  was  set  ful  fayre  and  mete. 

Two  fires  on  the  auter  gan  she  bete. 

And  did  hire  thinges,  as  men  may  behold 

In  Stace  of  Thebes,  and  these  bokes  old. 

Whan  kindled  was  the  fire,  with  pitous  chere 
Unto  Diane  she  spake,  as  ye  may  here. 

O  chaste  goddesse  of  the  wodes  giene. 
To  whom  both  heven  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene, 
Qiiene  of  the  regne  of  Pluto,  derke  and  lowe, 
Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  min  herte  hast  knowe 
Ful  many  a  yere,  and  wost  what  I  desire. 
As  kepe  me  fro  thy  vengeance  and  thin  ire. 
That  Atteon  aboiighte  cruelly : 
Chaste  goddesse,  wel  wotest  thou  that  I 
Desire  to  ben  a  mayden  all  my  lif, 
Ne  never  wol  I  be  no  love  ne  wif. 
I  am  (thou  wost)  yet  of  thy  compagnie, 
A  mayde,  and  love  hunting  and  venerie, 
And  for  to  v/alken  in  the  wodes  wilde, 
And  not  to  ben  a  wif,  and  be  with  childe. 
Nought  wol  I  know  en  compagnie  of  man. 
Now  helpe  me,  lady,  sith  ye  may  and  can. 
For  tho  three  formes  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 
And  Palamon,  that  hath  swiche  love  to  me, 
And  eke  Arcite,  that  loveth  me  so  sore. 
This  grace  I  praie  thee  withouten  more. 
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As  sende  love  and  pees  betwix  hem  two : 
And  fro  me  tome  away  hir  hertes  so, 
That  all  hir  hote  love,  and  hir  desire. 
And  all  hir  besy  torment,  and  hir  fire 
Be  queinte,  or  torned  in  another  place. 
And  if  so  be  thou  wolt  not  do  me  grace, 
Or  if  my  destinee  be  shapen  so. 
That  I  shall  nedes  have  on  of  hem  two, 
As  sende  me  him  that  most  desireth  me. 

Behold,  goddesse  of  clene  chastite. 
The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  chekes  fall. 
Sin  thou  art  maj^de,  and  keper  of  us  all. 
My  maj^denhed  thou  kepe  and  wel  conserve, 
And  while  I  live,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  serve. 

The  fires  brenne  upon  the  auter  clere. 
While  Emelie  was  thus  in  hire  praiere: 
But  sodenly  she  saw  a  sighte  queinte. 
For  right  anon  on  of  the  fires  queinte. 
And  quiked  again,  and  after  that  anon 
That  other  fire  was  queinte,  and  all  agon : 
And  as  it  queinte,  it  made  a  whisteling, 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brenning. 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  were  blody  dropes  many  on: 
For  which  so  sore  agast  was  Emelie,  * 
That  she  was  wel  neigh  mad,  and  gan  to  crie. 
For  she  ne  wiste  what  it  signified; 
But  only  for  the  fere  thus  she  cried. 
And  wept,  that  it  was  pitee  for  to  here. 

And  therwithall  Diane  gan  appere 
With  bo  we  in  bond,  right  as  an  hunteresse. 
And  sayde ;  doughter,  stint  thin  hevinesse. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  it  is  affermed. 
And  by  eterne  wortl  written  and  confermed. 
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Thou  shall  be  wedded  unto  on  of  tho, 
That  han  for  thee  so  mochel  care  and  wo : 
But  unto  which  of  hein  I  may  not  tell. 
Farewel,  for  here  I  may  no  longer  dwell. 
The  fires  which  that  on  min  auter  brenne, 
Shal  thee  declaren  er  that  thou  go  henne, 
Thin  aventure  of  love,  as  in  this  cas. 

And  with  that  word,  the  arwes  in  the  cas 
Of  the  goddesse  ciatteren  fast  and  ring. 
And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a  vanishing, 
For  which  this  Eraelie  astonied  was. 
And  sayde;  what  amounteth  this,  alas! 
I  putte  me  in  thy  protection, 
Diane,  and  in  thy  disposition. 
And  home  she  goth  anon  the  nexte  way. 
This  is  the  elFecte,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

The  nexte  home  of  Mars  folwing  this 
Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  to  don  his  sacrilise 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise. 
With  pitous  herte  and  high  devotion, 
Right  thus  to  Mars  he  sayde  his  orison. 

O  stronge  god,  that  in  the  regnes  cold 
Of  Trace  honoured  art,  and  lord  yhold. 
And  has^  in  every  regne  and  every  lond 
Of  armes  all  the  bridel  in  thin  bond. 
And  hem  fortunest  as  thee  list  devise, 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifise. 
If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve, 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhed,  that  I  may  ben  on  of  thine, 
Than  praie  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pine. 
For  thiike  peine,  and  thilke  bote  fire. 
In  which  thou  whilom  brendest  for  desire 
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Whanne  that  thou  usedest  the  beautee 
Of  fayre  yonge  Venus,  freshe  and  free, 
And  haddest  hire  in  armes  at  thy  wille : 
Although  thee  ones  on  a  time  misfille, 
"VVhan  Vulcanus  had  caught  thee  in  his  las, 
And  fond  the  ligging  by  his  wif,  alas ! 
For  thilke  sorwe  that  was  tho  in  thin  herte, 
Have  reuthe  as  wel  upon  my  peines  smerte. 
I  am  yonge  and  unkonniag,  as  thou  wost, 
And,  as  I  trow,  with  love  offended  most, 
That  ever  was  ony  lives  creature : 
For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endure, 
Ne  recceth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  flete. 
And  wel  I  wot,  or  she  me  mercy  hete, 
I  moste  with  strengthe  win  hire  in  the  place : 
And  wel  I  wot,  withouten  helpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strengthe  not  availle : 
Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  in  my  bataille. 
For  thilke  fire  that  whilom  brenned  thee. 
As  wel  as  that  this  fire  now  brenneth  me; 
And  do,  that  T  to-morwe  may  han  victorie. 
Min  be  the  travaille,  and  thin  be  the  glorie. 
Thy  soveraine  temple  wol  I  most  honouren 
Of  ony  place,  and  alway  most  labouren 
In  thy  plesance  and  in  thy  craftes  strong. 
And  in  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  hong. 
And  all  the  armes  of  my  compagnie. 
And  evermore,  until  that  day  I  die, 
Eterne  fire  I  wol  beforne  thee  finde. 
And  eke  to  this  avow  T  wol  me  binde. 
My  herd,  my  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun. 
That  never  yet  felt  non  offension 
Of  rasour  ne  of  shere,  I  wol  thee  yeve. 
And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  I  live. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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K^ow,  lord,  have  reuthe  upon  my  sorwes  sore, 
Yeve  me  the  victorie,  I  axe  thee  no  more. 

The  praier  stint  of  Arcita  the  stronge, 
The  ringes  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge. 
And  eke  the  dores  clattereden  fid  faste, 
Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  him  agaste. 
The  fires  brent  upon  the  auter  bright. 
That  it  gan  all  the  temple  for  to  light; 
A  swete  smell  anon  the  ground  up  yaf. 
And  Arcita  anon  his  hond  up  haf, 
And  more  encense  into  the  fire  he  cast. 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  last 
The  statue  of  Mars  began  his  hauberke  ring; 
And  with  that  soun  he  herd  a  murmuring 
Ful  low  and  dim,  that  sayde  thus,  Victorie. 
For  which  he  yaf  to  Mars  honour  and  glorie. 

And  thus  with  joye,  and  hope  wel  to  fare, 
Arcite  anon  unto  his  inne  is  fare, 
As  fayn  as  foul  is  of  the  brighte  sonne. 

And  right  anon  swiche  strif  ther  is  begonne 
For  thilke  granting,  in  the  heven  above, 
Betwixen  Venus  the  goddesse  of  love. 
And  Mars  the  sterne  god  armipotent, 
That  Jupiter  was  besy  it  to  stent: 
Til  that  the  pale  Saturnus  the  colde. 
That  knew  so  many  of  aventures  olde. 
Fond  in  his  olde  experience  and  art. 
That  he  ful  sone  hath  plesed  every  part. 
As  sooth  is  sayd,  elde  hath  gret  avantage. 
In  elde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage : 
Men  may  the  old  out-renne,  but  not  out-rede. 

Saturne  anon,  to  stenten  strif  and  drede, 
Al  be  it  that  it  is  again  his  kind, 
Of  all  this  strif  he  gan  a  remedy  find. 
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My  dere  doughter  Venus,  quod  Saturne, 
My  cours,  that  hath  so  wide  for  to  turne, 
Hath  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 
Min  is  the  drenching  in  the  see  so  wan, 
Min  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
Min  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte. 
The  murmure,  and  the  cherles  rebelhng, 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysoning. 
I  do  vengeance  and  pleine  correction, 
While  I  dwell  in  the  signe  of  the  leon. 
Min  is  the  ruine  of  the  highe  halles. 
The  falling  of  the  toures  and  of  the  walles 
Upon  the  minour,  or  the  carpenter : 
I  slew  Sampson  in  shaking  the  piler. 
Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde. 
The  derke  tresons,  and  the  castes  older 
My  loking  is  the  fader  of  pestilence. 
Now  wepe  no  more,  I  shal  do  diHgence, 
That  Palamon,  that  is  thin  owen  knight, 
Shal  have  his  lady,  as  thou  hast  him  hight. 
Thogh  Mars  shal  help  his  knight  yet  natheles. 
Betwixen  you  ther  mot  somtime  be  pees : 
All  be  ye  not  of  o  complexion. 
That  causeth  all  day  swiche  division. 
I  am  thin  ay  el,  redy  at  thy  will; 
Wepe  now  no  more,  I  shal  thy  lust  fulfill. 

Now  wol  I  stenten  of  the  goddes  above, 
Of  Mars,  and  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
And  tellen  you  as  plainly  as  I  can 
The  gret  effect,  for  which  that  I  began. 

Gret  was  the  feste  in  Athenes  thilke  day, 
And  eke  the  lusty  seson  of  that  May 
Made  every  wight  to  ben  in  swiche  plesance, 
That  all  that  monday  justen  they  and  dance, 
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And  spenden  it  in  Venus  highe  servise. 
But  by  the  cause  that  they  shulden  rise 
Erly  a-morwe  for  to  seen  the  fight, 
Unto  hir  reste  wenten  they  at  night. 
And  on  the  morwe  whan  the  day  gan  spring, 
Of  hors  and  harneis  noise  and  clattering 
Ther  was  in  the  hostelries  all  aboute : 
And  to  the  paleis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
Of  lordes,  upon  stedes  and  palfreis. 

Ther  mayst  thou  see  devising  of  harneis 
So  uncouth  and  so  riche,  and  wrought  so  weie 
Of  goldsmithry,  of  brouding,  and  of  stele ; 
The  sheldes  brighte,  testeres,  and  trappures; 
Gold-hewen  helmes,  hauberkes,  cote-armures; 
Lordes  in  parementes  on  hir  courseres, 
Knightes  of  retenue,  and  eke  squieres, 
Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeling, 
Guiding  of  sheldes,  with  lainers  lacing; 
Ther  as  nede  is,  they  weren  nothing  idel: 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro; 
Yemen  on  foot,  and  communes  many  on 
With  shorte  staves,  thicke  as  they  may  gon; 
Pipes,  trompes,  nakeres,  and  clariounes. 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  sounes; 
The  paleis  ful  of  peple  up  and  doun. 
Here  three,  ther  ten,  holding  hir  questioun, 
Devining  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 
Som  sayden  thus,  sora  sayde  it  shal  be  so; 
Som  helden  with  him  with  the  blacke  herd, 
Som  with  the  balled,  som  with  the  thick  herd; 
Som  saide  he  loked  grim,  and  wolde  fighte: 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  w  ighte. 
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Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  devining 
Long-  after  that  the  sonne  gau  up  spring. 
The  gret  Theseus  that  of  his  slepe  is  waked 
With  minstralcie  and  noise  that  was  maked, 
Held  yet  the  chambre  of  his  paleis  riche, 
Til  that  the  Theban  knightes  bothe  yliche 
Honoured  were,  and  to  the  paleis  fette. 

Duk  Theseus  is  at  a  window  sette, 
Araied  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  trone : 
The  peple  preseth  thiderward  ful  sone 
Him  for  to  seen,  and  don  high  reverence. 
And  eke  to  herken  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  heraud  on  a  scaifold  made  an  o. 
Til  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  ydo : 
And  whan  he  saw  the  peple  of  noise  al  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  dukes  will. 

The  lord  hath  of  his  high  discretion 
Considered,  that  it  were  destruction 
To  gentil  blood,  to  fighten  in  the  gise 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise : 
AVherfore  to  shapen  that  they  shul  not  die, 
He  wol  his  firste  purpos  modifie. 

No  man  therfore,  up  peine  of  losse  of  Hf, 
No  maner  shot,  ne  pollax,  ne  short  knif 
Into  the  listes  send,  or  thider  bring. 
Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stike  with  point  biting 
No  man  ne  draw,  ne  bere  it  by  his  side. 
Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  felaw  ride 
But  o  cours,  with  a  sharpe  ygrounden  spere : 
Foin  if  him  list  on  foot,  himself  to  were. 
And  he  that  is  at  meschief,  shal  be  take. 
And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake, 
That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  eyther  side, 
Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 

H  2 
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And  if  so  fall,  the  chevetain  be  take 

On  eyther  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make, 

No  longer  shal  the  tourneying  ylast. 

God  spede  you;  goth  forth  and  lay  on  fast. 

With  longe  swerd  and  with  mase  fighteth  your  fill. 

Goth  now  your  way ;  this  is  the  lordes  will. 

The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven, 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  steven: 
God  save  swiche  a  lord  that  is  so  good, 
He  wilneth  no  destruction  of  blood. 

Up  gon  the  trompes  and  the  melodie. 
And  to  the  listes  rit  the  compagnie 
By  ordinance  thurghout  the  cite  large. 
Hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  not  with  sarge. 
Ful  like  a  lord  this  noble  duk  gan  ride, 
And  these  two  Thebans  upon  eyther  side: 
And  after  rode  the  quene  and  Emelie, 
And  after  that  another  compagnie 
Of  on  and  other,  after  hir  degree. 
And  thus  they  passen  thurghout  the  citee. 
And  to  the  listes  comen  they  be  time : 
It  n'as  not  of  the  day  yet  fully  prime. 

Whan  set  was  Theseus  ful  rich  and  hie, 
Ipolita  the  quene,  and  Emelie, 
And  other  ladies  in  degrees  aboute. 
Unto  the  setes  preseth  all  the  route. 
And  westward,  thurgh  the  gates  under  Mart, 
Arcite,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part, 
W^ith  baner  red,  is  entred  right  anon; 
And  in  the  selve  moment  Palamon 
Is,  under  Venus,  estward  in  the  place, 
With  baner  white,  and  hardy  chere  and  face. 
In  all  the  world,  to  seken  up  and  doun, 
So  even  without  variatioun. 
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Ther  n'ere  swiche  compagnies  never  twey. 
For  ther  was  non  so  wise  that  coude  sey, 
That  any  hadde  of  other  avantage 
Of  worthinesse,  ne  of  estat,  ne  age, 
So  even  were  they  chosen  for  to  gesse. 
And  in  two  renges  fay  re  they  hem  dresse. 
Whan  that  hir  names  red  were  everich  on. 
That  in  hir  nombre  gile  were  ther  non, 
Tho  were  the  gates  shette,  and  cried  was  loude; 
Do  now  your  devoir,  yonge  knightes  proude. 
The  heraudes  left  hir  priking  up  and  doun. 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarioun. 
Ther  is  no  more  to  say,  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest; 
In  goth  the  sharpe  spore  into  the  side. 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride. 
Ther  shiveren  shaftes  upon  sheldes  thicke; 
He  feleth  thurgh  the  herte-spone  the  pricke. 
Up  springen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte; 
Out  gon  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  brighte. 
The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shrede; 
Out  brest  the  blod,  with  sterne  stremes  rede. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to-breste. 
He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  stedes  strong,  and  doun  goth  all. 
He  rolleth  under  foot  as  doth  a  ball. 
He  foineth  on  his  foo  with  a  tronchoun. 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 
He  thurgh  the  body  is  hurt,  and  sith  ytake 
Maugre  his  hed,  and  brought  unto  the  stake. 
As  forword  was,  right  ther  he  must  abide. 
Another  lad  is  on  that  other  side. 
And  somtime  doth  hem  Theseus  to  rest. 
Hem  to  refresh,  and  drinken  if  hem  lest. 
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Ful  oft  a  day  han  thilke  Thebanes  two 
Togeder  met,  and  wrought  eche  other  wo : 
Unhorsed  hath  eche  other  of  hem  twey. 
Ther  n'as  no  tigre  in  the  vale  of  Galaphey, 
Whan  that  hire  whelpe  is  stole,  whan  it  is  lite, 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
For  jalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon: 
Ne  in  Belmarie  ther  n'is  so  fell  leon, 
That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 
Ne  of  his  prey  desireth  so  the  blood, 
As  Palamon  to  sleen  his  foo  Arcite. 
The  jalous  strokes  on  hir  helmes  bite; 
Out  renneth  blood  on  both  hir  sides  rede. 

Somtime  an  ende  ther  is  of  every  dede. 
For  er  the  sonne  unto  the  reste  went. 
The  stronge  king  Emetrius  gan  hent 
This  Palamon,  as  he  fought  with  Arcite, 
And  made  his  swerd  depe  in  his  flesh  to  bite. 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 
Unyolden,  and  ydrawen  to  the  stake. 
And  in  the  rescous  of  this  Palamon 
The  stronge  king  Licurge  is  borne  adoun : 
And  king  Emetrius  for  all  his  strengthe 
Is  borne  out  of  his  sadel  a  swerdes  lengthe. 
So  hitte  him  Palamon  or  he  were  take: 
But  all  for  nought,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake : 
His  hardy  herte  might  him  helpen  naught. 
He  moste  abiden,  whan  that  he  was  caught, 
By  force,  and  eke  by  composition. 

Who  sorweth  now  but  woful  Palamon? 
That  moste  no  more  gon  again  to  fight. 
And  whan  that  Theseus  had  seen  that  sight, 
Unto  the  folk  that  foughten  thus  eche  on, 
He  cried,  ho !  no  more,  for  it  is  don. 
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I  wol  be  trewe  juge,  and  not  partie. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shal  have  Enielie, 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  fayre  ywonne. 

Anon  ther  is  a  noise  of  peple  begonne 
Tor  joye  of  this,  so  loud  and  high  withall. 
It  semed  that  the  listes  shulden  fall. 

What  can  now  fayre  Venus  don  above? 
What  saith  she  now?  what  doth  this  quene  of 
But  wepeth  so,  for  wanting  of  hire  will,     [love? 
Til  that  hire  teres  in  the  listes  fill : 
She  sayde:  I  am  ashamed  doutelees. 

Saturnus  sayde :  Daughter,  hold  thy  pees. 
Mars  hath  his  will,  his  knight  hath  all  his  bone. 
And  by  min  hed  thou  shalt  ben  esed  sone. 

The  trompoures  with  the  loude  minstralcie, 
The  heraudes,  that  so  loude  yell  and  crie, 
Ben  in  hir  joye  for  wele  of  Dan  Arcite. 
But  herkeneth  me,  and  stenteth  noise  a  lite, 
Whiche  a  miracle  ther  befell  anon. 

This  fierce  Arcite  hath  of  his  helme  ydon. 
And  on  a  courser  for  to  shew  his  face 
He  priketh  endelong  the  large  place, 
Loking  upward  upon  this  Emelie; 
And  she  again  him  cast  a  frendlich  eye, 
(For  women,  as  to  speken  in  commune. 
They  folwen  all  the  favour  of  fortune) 
And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  herte. 
Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  sterte, 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Saturne, 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  turne. 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundred  as  he  lepe: 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe. 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  hed. 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded^ 
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His  brest  to-brostea  v/ith  his  sadel  bow. 
As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow, 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 

Anon  he  was  yborne  out  of  the  place 
With  herte  sore,  to  Theseus  paleis. 
Tho  was  he  corven  out  of  his  harneis, 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fayre  and  blive, 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live, 
And  alway  crying  after  Emelie. 

Duk  Theseus,  with  all  his  compagnie. 
Is  comen  home  to  Athenes  his  citee. 
With  alle  blisse  and  gret  solempnite. 
Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle. 
He  n'olde  not  discomforten  hem  alle. 
Men  sayden  eke,  that  Arcite  shal  not  die, 
He  shal  ben  heled  of  his  mala  die. 
And  of  another  thing  they  were  as  fayn, 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslain. 
Al  were  they  sore  yhurt,  and  namely  on, 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest  bone. 
To  other  woundes,  and  to  broken  armes, 
Som  hadden  salves,  and  som  hadden  charmes 
And  fermacies  of  herbes,  and  eke  save 
They  dronken,  for  they  wold  hir  lives  have. 
For  which  this  noble  duk,  as  he  wel  can, 
Comforteth  and  honoureth  every  man. 
And  made  revel  all  the  longe  night. 
Unto  the  strange  lordes,  as  was  right. 
Ne  ther  n'as  holden  no  discomforting, 
But  as  at  justes  or  a  tourneying; 
For  sothly  ther  n'as  no  discomfiture. 
For  falling  n'is  not  but  an  aventure. 
Ne  to  be  lad  by  force  unto  a  stake 
Unyolden,  and  with  twenty  knightes  take, 
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O  person  all  alone,  withouten  mo, 

And  haried  forth  by  armes,  foot,  and  too. 

And  eke  his  stede  driven  forth  with  staves. 

With  footmen,  bothe  yemen  and  eke  knaves. 

It  was  aretted  him  no  vilanie : 

Ther  may  no  man  clepen  it  cowardie. 

For  which  anon  duk  Theseus  let  crie. 

To  stenten  alle  rancour  and  envie. 

The  gree  as  wel  of  o  side  as  of  other, 

And  eyther  side  ylike,  as  others  brother: 

And  yave  hem  giftes  after  hir  degree. 

And  helde  a  feste  fully  dayes  three : 

And  conveyed  the  kinges  worthily 

Out  of  his  toun  a  journee  largely. 

And  home  went  every  man  the  righte  way, 

Ther  n'as  no  more,  but  farewel,  have  good  day. 

Of  this  bataille  1  wol  no  more  endite. 

But  speke  of  Palamon  and  of  Arcite. 

Swelleth  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreseth  at  his  herte  more  and  more. 
The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 
Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft, 
That  neyther  veine-blood,  ne  ventousing, 
Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 
The  vertue  expulsif,  or  animal. 
Fro  thilke  vertue  cleped  natural, 
'Ne  may  the  venime  voiden,  ne  expell. 
The  pipes  of  his  longes  gan  to  swell. 
And  every  lacerte  in  his  brest  adoun 
Is  shent  with  venime  and  corruptioun. 
Him  gaineth  neyther,  for  to  get  his  lif. 
Vomit  upward,  ne  dounward  laxatif; 
All  is  to-brosten  thilke  region; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination. 
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And  certainly  ther  nature  wol  not  werche, 
Farewel  physike;   go  bere  the  man  to  chercher 
This  is  all  and  som,  that  Arcite  moste  die. 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emelie, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cosin  dere. 
Than  sayd  he  thus,  as  ye  shuln  after  here. 

Nought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte 
Declare  o  point  of  all  my  sorwes  smerte 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  most; 
But  I  bequethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
To  you  aboven  every  creature, 
Sin  that  my  lif  ne  may  no  lenger  dure. 

Alas  the  wo!  alas  the  peines  stronge, 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  longe ! 
Alas  the  deth !  alas  min  Emelie ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie ! 
Alas  min  hertes  queue!  alas  my  wif ! 
Min  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif! 
What  is  this  world?  what  axen  men  to  have? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie. 
Farewel  my  swete,  farewel  min  Emelie, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey. 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  sey. 

I  have  here  with  my  cosin  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jalousie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soule  gie, 
To  speken  of  a  servant  proprely, 
With  alle  circumstances  trewely, 
That  is  to  sayn,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthede, 
Wisdom,  humblesse,  estat,  and  high  kinrede, 
Fredom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art. 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 
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As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  non. 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shal  ben  a  wif, 
Foryete  not  Palamon,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  overnome. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  amies  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failled  his  breth. 
But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye; 
His  laste  word  was;   Mercy,  Emelie! 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wente  ther, 
As  T  came  never  I  cannot  tellen  wher. 
Therfore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre; 
Of  soules  find  I  not  in  this  registre. 
Ne  me  lust  not  th'  opinions  to  telle 
Of  hem,  though  that  they  writen  wher  they  dwelle. 
Arcite  is  cold,  ther  Mars  his  soule  gie. 
Now  wol  I  speken  forth  of  Emelie. 

Shright  Emelie,  and  houleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  toke  anon 
Swouning,  and  bare  hire  from  the  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day. 
To  tellen  how  she  wep  both  even  and  morwe? 
For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  have  swiche  sorwe^, 
Whan  that  hir  housbonds  ben  fro  hem  ago. 
That  for  the  more  part  they  sorwen  so. 
Or  elles  fallen  in  swiche  maladie. 
That  atte  laste  certainly  they  die. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  yeres. 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Theban : 
For  him  ther  wepeth  bothe  childe  and  man. 
So  gret  a  weping  was  ther  non  certain, 
Whan  Hector  was  ybrought,  all  fresh  yslain 
To  Troy,  alas !  the  pitee  that  was  there, 
Cratching  of  chekes,  rending  eke  of  here. 
Why  woldest  thou  be  ded?  thise  women  crie, 
And  haddest  gold  ynough,  and  Emelie. 

No  man  might  gladen  this  duk  Theseus, 
Saving  his  olde  fader  Egeus, 
That  knew  this  worldes  transmutatioun. 
As  he  had  seen  it  chaungen  up  and  doun, 
Joye  after  wo,  and  wo  after  giadnesse; 
And  shewed  him  ensample  and  likenesse. 

Right  as  ther  died  never  man  (quod  he) 
That  he  ne  lived  in  erthe  in  som  degree. 
Right  so  ther  lived  never  man  (he  seyd) 
In  all  this  world,  that  somtime  he  ne  deyd. 
This  world  n'is  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo. 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes,  passing  to  and  fro: 
Deth  is  an  end  of  every  worldes  sore. 

And  over  all  this  yet  said  he  mochel  more 
To  this  effect,  ful  wisely  to  enhort 
The  peple,  that  they  shuld  hem  recomfort. 

Duk  Theseus  with  all  his  besy  cure 
Pie  casteth  now,  wher  that  the  sepulture 
Of  good  Arcite  may  best  ymaked  be. 
And  eke  most  honourable  in  his  degree. 
And  at  the  last  he  toke  conclusion. 
That  ther  as  first  Arcite  and  Palamon 
Hadden  for  love  the  bataille  hem  betwene, 
That  in  that  selve  grove,  sote  and  grene. 
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Ther  as  he  liadde  his  amorous  cleshes. 
His  complaint,  and  for  love  his  hote  fires. 
He  wolde  make  a  fire,  in  which  the  office 
Of  funeral  he  might  all  accomplise ; 
And  lete  anon  commande  to  hack  and  he  we 
The  okes  old,  and  lay  hem  on  a  rew 
In  culpons,  wel  araied  for  to  brenne. 
His  officers  with  swifte  feet  they  renne 
And  ride  anon  at  his  commandement. 
And  after  this,  this  Theseus  hath  sent 
After  a  here,  and  it  all  overspradde 
With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  hadde; 
And  of  the  same  suit  he  cladde  Arcite. 
Upon  his  hondes  were  his  gloves  white, 
Eke  on  his  hed  a  croune  of  laurer  grene. 
And  in  his  hond  a  swerd  ful  bright  and  kene. 
He  laid  him  bare  the  visage  on  the  here, 
Therwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here. 
And  for  the  peple  shulde  seen  him  alle. 
Whan  it  was  day  he  brought  him  to  the  halle, 
That  roreth  of  the  crying  and  the  soun. 

Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Palamon 
With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy  asshy  heres, 
In  clothes  blake,  ydropped  all  with  teres, 
And  (passing  over  of  weping  Emelie) 
The  reufullest  of  all  the  compagnie. 

And  in  as  much  as  the  service  shuld  be 
The  more  noble  and  riche  in  his  degree, 
Duk  Theseus  let  forth  three  stedes  bring, 
That  trapped  were  in  stele  all  glittering, 
And  covered  with  the  armes  of  Dan  Arcite. 
And  eke  upon  these  stedes  gret  and  white 
Ther  saten  folk,  of  which  on  bare  his  sheld, 
Another  his  spere  up  in  his  hondes  held; 
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The  thridde  bare  with  him  his  bow  Turkeis, 
Of*  brent  gold  was  the  cas  and  the  harneis : 
And  riden  forth  a  pas  with  sorweful  chere 
Toward  the  grove,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

The  noblest  of  the  Grekes  that  ther  were 
Upon  hir  shuldres  carrieden  the  bere. 
With  slacke  pas,  and  eyen  red  and  wete, 
Thurghout  the  citee,  by  the  maister  strete, 
That  sprad  was  all  with  black,  and  wonder  hie 
Right  of  the  same  is  all  the  strete  ywri^. 
Upon  the  right  hand  went  olde  Egeus, 
And  on  that  other  side  duk  Theseus, 
With  vessels  in  hir  bond  of  gold  ful  fine. 
All  ful  of  hony,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wine; 
Eke  Palamon,  with  ful  gret  compagnie: 
And  after  that  came  woful  Emelie, 
With  fire  in  bond,  as  was  that  time  the  gise, 
To  don  the  office  of  funeral  service. 

High  labour,  and  ful  gret  apparailling 
Was  at  the  service  of  that  fire  making. 
That  with  his  grene  top  the  heven  raught, 
And  twenty  fadom  of  brede  the  amies  straught: 
This  is  to  sain,  the  boughes  were  so  brode. 
Of  stre  first  ther  was  laied  many  a  lode. 

But  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  highte, 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  trees  highte. 
As  oke,  fir,  birch,  aspe,  alder,  holm,  poplere, 
Wilow,  elm,  plane,  ash,  box,  chestein,  lind,  lau- 
Maple,  thorn,  beche,  hasel,  ew,  whipultre,  [rere, 
How  they  were  feld,  shal  not  be  told  for  me; 
'Ne  how"  the  goddes  rannen  up  and  doun 
Disherited  of  hir  habitatioun. 
In  which  they  woneden  in  rest  and  pees, 
Nimphes,  Eaunes,  and  Amadriades; 
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Ne  how  the  bestes,  and  the  briddes  alle 
Fledden  for  fere,  whan  the  wood  gan  falle; 
Ne  how  the  ground  agast  was  of  the  light. 
That  was  not  wont  to  see  the  sonne  bright; 
Ne  how  the  lire  was  couched  first  with  stre, 
And  than  with  drie  stickes  cloven  a-thre. 
And  than  with  grene  wood  and  spicerie. 
And  than  with  cloth  of  gold  and  with  perrie. 
And  gerlonds  hanging  with  ful  many  a  flour. 
The  mirre,  th'  encense  also  with  swete  odour; 
Ne  how  Arcita  lay  among  all  this, 
Ne  what  richesse  about  his  body  is; 
Ne  how  that  Emelie,  as  was  the  gise, 
Put  in  the  fire  of  funeral  service; 
Ne  how  she  swouned  whan  she  made  the  fire, 
Ne  what  she  spake,  ne  what  was  hir  desire; 
Ne  what  jewelles  men  in  the  fire  caste. 
Whan  that  the  fire  was  gret  and  brente  faste ; 
Ne  how  som  cast  liir  sheld,  and  som  hir  spere, 
And  of  hir  vestimentes,  which  they  were. 
And  cuppes  full  of  wine,  and  milk,  and  blood, 
Into  the  fire,  that  brent  as  it  were  wood; 
Ne  how  the  Grekes  with  a  huge  route 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  aboute 
Upon  the  left  bond,  with  a  loud  shouting. 
And  thries  with  hir  speres  clatering; 
And  thries  how  the  ladies  gan  to  crie ; 
Ne  how  that  led  was  homeward  Emelie; 
Ne  how  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold; 
Ne  how  the  liche-wake  was  yliold 
All  thilke  night,  ne  how  the  Grekes  play. 
The  wake-plaies  ne  kepe  T  not  to  say : 
Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oile  enoint, 
Ne  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint. 

I  2 
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I  woU  not  telleii  eke  how  they  all  gon 
Home  til  Athenes  whan  the  play  is  don ; 
But  shortly  to  the  point  now  wol  I  wende, 
And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

By  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certain  yeres 
All  stenten  is  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  on  general  assent. 
Than  semeth  me  ther  was  a  parlement 
At  Athenes,  upon  certain  points  and  cas: 
Amonges  the  which  points  yspoken  was 
To  have  with  certain  contrees  alliance, 
And  have  of  Thebanes  fully  obeisance. 
For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
Let  senden  after  gentil  Palamon, 
Unwist  of  him,  what  was  the  cause  and  why: 
But  in  his  blacke  clothes  sorwefully 
He  came  at  his  commandement  on  hie; 
Tho  sente  Theseus  for  Emelie. 

Whan  they  were  set,  and  husht  was  al  the 
And  Theseus  abiden  hath  a  space,  [place. 

Or  any  word  came  from  his  wise  brest 
His  eyen  set  he  ther  as  was  his  lest. 
And  with  a  sad  visage  he  siked  still, 
And  after  that  right  thus  he  sayd  his  will. 

The  firste  mover  of  the  cause  above 
Whan  he  firste  made  the  fayre  chaine  of  love, 
Gret  was  th'  effect,  and  high  was  his  entent; 
Wei  wist  he  why,  and  what  therof  he  ment: 
For  with  that  fayre  chaine  of  love  he  bond 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  watre,  and  the  lond 
In  certain  bondes,  that  they  may  not  flee: 
That  same  prince  and  mover  eke  (quod  he) 
Hath  stablisht,  in  this  wretched  world  adoun, 
Certain  of  dayes  and  duration 
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To  all  that  are  engendred  in  this  place, 
Over  the  which  day  they  ne  mow  not  pace, 
Al  mow  they  yet  dayes  wel  abrege. 
Ther  nedeth  non  autoritee  allege, 
For  it  is  preved  by  experience. 
But  that  me  lust  declaren  my  sentence. 
Than  may  men  by  this  ordre  wel  discerne. 
That  thiike  mover  stable  is  and  eterne. 
Wel  may  men  knowen,  but  it  be  a  fool, 
That  every  part  deriveth  from  his  hool. 
For  nature  hath  not  taken  his  beginning 
Of  no  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing, 
But  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable. 
Descending  so,  til  it  be  corrumpable. 
And  therfore  of  his  wise  purveyance 
He  hath  so  wel  beset  his  ordinance, 
That  speces  of  thinges  and  progressions 
Shullen  enduren  by  successions. 
And  not  eterne,  withouten  any  lie: 
This  maiest  thou  understand  and  seen  at  eye. 
Lo  the  oke,  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 
Fro  the  time  that  it  ginneth  first  to  spring, 
And  hath  so  long  a  lif,  as  ye  may  see. 
Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree. 
Considereth  eke,  how  that  the  harde  stone 
Under  our  feet,  on  which  we  trede  and  gon, 
It  wasteth,  as  it  lieth  by  the  wey. 
The  brode  river  somtime  wexeth  drey. 
The  grete  tounes  see  we  wane  and  wende. 
Than  may  ye  see  that  all  thing  hath  an  ende. 
Of  man  and  woman  see  we  wel  also, 
That  nodes  in  on  of  the  termes  two. 
That  is  to  sayn,  in  youthe  or  elles  age, 
He  mote  be  ded,  the  king  as  shall  a  page; 
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Som  in  his  bed,  som  in  the  depe  see, 
Som  in  the  large  feld,  as  ye  may  see : 
Ther  helpeth  nought,  all  goth  that  ilke  wey: 
Than  may  I  sayn  that  alle  thing  mote  dey. 

What  maketh  this  but  Jupiter  the  king? 

The  which  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alle  thing. 

Converting  alle  unto  his  propre  wille, 

From  which  it  is  derived,  soth  to  telle. 

And  here-againes  no  creature  on  live 

Of  no  degree  availleth  for  to  strive. 

Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

To  maken  vertue  of  necessite, 

And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  not  eschewe, 

And  namely  that  to  us  all  is  dewe. 

And  who  so  grutcheth  ought,  he  doth  folic. 

And  rebel  is  to  him  that  all  may  gie. 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 

To  dien  in  his  excellence  and  flour. 

Whan  he  is  siker  of  his  goode  name. 

Than  hath  he  don  his  frend,  ne  him,  no  shame; 

And  glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth. 

Whan  with  honour  is  yolden  up  his  breth. 

Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age; 

For  all  foryetten  is  his  vassallage. 

Than  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame, 

To  dien  whan  a  man  is  best  of  name. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wilfulnesse. 

Why  grutchen  we?  why  have  we  hevinesse. 

That  good  Arcite,  of  chivalry  the  flour. 

Departed  is,  with  dutee  and  honour. 

Out  of  this  foule  prison  of  this  lif  ? 

Why  grutchen  here  his  cosin  and  his  wif 

Of  his  welfare,  that  loven  him  so  wel? 

Can  he  hem  thank?  nay,  God  wot,  never  a  del. 
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That  both  his  soule,  and  eke  hemself  offend. 
And  yet  they  mow  hir  lustes  not  amend. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  longe  serie, 
But  after  sorwe  I  rede  us  to  be  merie. 
And  thanken  Jupiter  of  all  his  grace. 
And  er  that  we  departen  from  this  place, 
I  rede  that  we  make  of  sorwes  two 

0  parfit  joye  lasting  evermo: 

And  loketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  is  herein, 
Ther  wol  I  firste  amenden  and  begin. 

Sister,  (quod  he)  this  is  my  full  assent, 
With  all  th'avis  here  of  my  parlement. 
That  gentil  Palamon,  your  owen  knight, 
That  serveth  you  with  will,  and  herte,  and  might, 
And  ever  hath  don,  sin  ye  first  him  knew. 
That  ye  shall  of  your  grace  upon  him  rew. 
And  taken  him  for  husbond  and  for  lord : 
Lene  me  your  hand,  for  this  is  oure  accord. 

Let  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitee. 
He  is  a  kinges  brothers  sone  pardee. 
And  though  he  were  a  poure  bachelere. 
Sin  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  yere. 
And  had  for  you  so  gret  adversite. 
It  mcste  ben  considered,  leveth  me. 
For  gentil  mercy  oweth  to  passen  right. 

Than  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight; 

1  trow  ther  nedeth  litel  sermoning 
To  maken  you  assenten  to  this  thing. 
Cometh  ner,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  bond. 

Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond. 
That  highte  matrimoine  or  mariage. 
By  all  the  conseil  of  the  baronage. 
And  thus  with  alle  blisse  and  melodie 
Hath  Palamon  y wedded  Emelie. 
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And  God  that  all  this  wide  world  hath  wrought, 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dere  ybought. 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  alle  wele. 
Living  in  biisse,  in  richesse,  and  in  hele, 
And  Emelie  him  loveth  so  tendrely, 
And  he  hire  serveth  al  so  gentilly. 
That  never  v/as  ther  no  word  hem  betwene 
Of  jalousie,  ne  of  non  other  tene. 

Thus  endeth  Palamon  and  Emelie; 
And  God  save  all  this  fayre  compagnie. 


THE  MILLERES  PROLOGUE. 

Whan  that  the  Knight  had  thus  his  tale  told, 
In  all  the  compagnie  n'as  ther  yong  ne  old, 
That  he  ne  said  it  was  a  noble  storie. 
And  worthy  to  be  drawen  to  memorie; 
And  namely  the  gentiles  everich  on. 
Our  Hoste  lough  and  swore,  So  mote  I  gon, 
This  goth  aright;  unbokeled  is  the  male; 
Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale : 
For  trewely  this  game  is  wel  begonne. 
Now  telleth  ye,  sire  Monk,  if  that  ye  conne, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  the  knightes  tale. 

The  Miller  that  for-dronken  was  all  pale, 
So  that  unethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat. 
He  n'old  avalen  neither  hood  ne  hat, 
Ne  abiden  no  man  for  his  curtesie, 
But  in  Pilates  vois  he  gan  to  crie. 
And  swore  by  amies,  and  by  blood,  and  bones, 
T  can  a  noble  tale  for  the  nones, 
With  which  I  wol  now  quite  the  knightes  tale. 

Our  Hoste  saw  that  he  was  dronken  of  ale, 
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And  sayd;  abide,  Robin,  my  leve  brother, 
Som  better  man  shall  tell  us  first  another: 
Abide,  and  let  us  werken  thriftily. 

By  Goddes  soule  (quod  he)  that  wol  not  I, 
For  I  wol  speke,  or  elles  go  my  way. 

Our  Hoste  answerd;  Tell  on  a  devil  way; 
Thou  art  a  fool;  thy  wit  is  overcome. 

Now  herkeneth,  quod  the  Miller,  all  and  some : 
But  first  I  make  a  protestatioun. 
That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  by  my  soun : 
And  therfore  if  that  I  mis  speke  or  say, 
Wite  it  the  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  you  pray : 
For  I  wol  tell  a  legend  and  a  lif 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  of  his  wif. 
How  that  a  clerk  hath  set  the  wrightes  cappe. 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide.  Stint  thy  clappe. 
Let  be  thy  lewed  dronken  harlotrie. 
It  is  a  sinne,  and  eke  a  gret  folie 
To  apeiren  any  man,  or  him  defame, 
And  eke  to  bringen  wives  in  swiche  a  name. 
Thou  mayst  ynough  of  other  thinges  sain. 

This  dronken  Miller  spake  ful  sone  again, 
And  sayde;  Leve  brother  Osewold, 
Who  hath  no  wif,  he  is  no  cokewold. 
But  I  say  not  therfore  that  thou  art  on; 
Ther  ben  ful  goode  wives  many  on. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  my  tale  now? 
I  have  a  wif  parde  as  wel  as  thou. 
Yet  n'olde  I,  for  the  oxen  in  my  plough. 
Taken  upon  me  more  than  ynough 
As  dcmen  of  myself  that  I  am  on; 
I  wol  beleven  wel  that  T  am  non. 
An  husbond  shuld  not  ben  inquisitif 
Of  Goddes  privite,  ne  of  his  wif. 
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So  he  may  findeii  Goddes  foison  there,, 
Of  the  remenant  nedeth  not  to  enqueie. 

What  shuld  I  more  say,  but  this  Millere 
He  n'olde  his  wordes  for  no  man  forbere, 
But  told  his  cherles  tale  in  his  raanere. 
Me  thinketh,  that  1  shal  reherse  it  here. 
And  therfore  every  gentil  wight  I  pray, 
For  Goddes  love  as  deme  not  that  1  say 
Of  evil  entent,  but  that  I  mote  reherse 
Hir  tales  alle,  al  be  they  better  or  werse, 
Or  elles  falsen  som  of  my  matere. 
And  therfore  who  so  list  it  not  to  here, 
Turne  over  the  leef,  and  chese  another  tale. 
For  he  shal  find  ynow  bothe  gret  and  smale, 
Of  storial  thing  that  toucheth  gentillesse, 
And  eke  moralite,  and  holinesse. 
Blameth  not  me,  if  that  ye  chese  amis. 
The  Miller  is  a  cherl,  ye  know  wel  this. 
So  was  the  Reve,  (and  many  other  mo) 
And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two. 
Aviseth  you  now,  and  put  me  out  of  blame; 
And  eke  men  shuld  not  make  ernest  of  game. 
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Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 
A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  helde  to  borde, 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 
With  him  ther  was  dwelling  a  poure  scoler. 
Had  lerned  art,  but  all  his  fantasie 
Was  turned  for  to  lerne  astrologie, 
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Arid  coude  a  certain  of  conclusions 

To  demen  by  interrogations, 

If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  houres, 

Whan  that  men   shulde  have  drought  or  elles 

shoures : 
Or  if  men  asked  him  what  shulde  falle 
Of  every  thing,  T  may  not  reken  alle. 

This  clerk  was  cleped  hendy  Nicholas; 
Of  derne  love  he  coude  and  of  solas; 
And  therto  he  was  she  and  ful  prive, 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 
A  chambre  had  he  in  that  hostelrie 
Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie, 
Ful  fetisly  ydiglit  with  herbes  sote, 
And  he  himself  was  swete  as  is  the  rote 
Of  licoris,  or  any  setewale. 
His  almageste,  and  bokes  gret  and  smale. 
His  astrelabre,  longing  for  his  art, 
His  augrim  stones,  layen  faire  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  hed, 
His  presse  ycovered  with  a  falding  red. 
And  all  above  ther  lay  a  gay  sautrie, 
On  which  he  made  on  nightes  melodie. 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong: 
And  Anyelus  ad  virginem  he  song. 
And  after  that  he  song  the  kinges  note; 
Ful  often  blessed  was  his  mery  throte. 
And  thus  this  swete  clerk  his  time  spent 
After  his  frendes  finding  and  his  rent. 

This  carpenter  had  wedded  new  a  wif, 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif: 
Of  eightene  yere  she  was  I  gesse  of  age. 
Jalous  he  was,  and  held  hire  narwe  in  cage, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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For  she  was  wild  and  yonge,  and  he  was  old, 
And  denied  himself  belike  a  cokewold. 
He  knew  not  Caton,  for  his  wit  was  rude, 
That  bade  a  man  shulde  wedde  his  similitude. 
Men  shulden  wedden  after  hir  estate, 
For  youthe  and  elde  is  often  at  debate. 
But  sithen  he  was  fallen  in  the  snare, 
He  most  endure  (as  other  folk)  his  care. 

Fayre  was  this  yonge  wif,  and  therwithal 
As  any  wesel  hire  body  gent  and  smal. 
A  seint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 
A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Upon  hire  lendes,  ful  of  many  a  gore. 
White  was  hire  smok,  and  brouded  all  before 
And  eke  behind  on  hire  colere  aboute 
Of  cole-black  silk,  within  and  eke  withoute. 
The  tapes  of  hire  white  volupere 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere ; 
Hire  fillet  brode  of  silk,  and  set  full  hye: 
And  sikerly  she  had  a  likerous  eye. 
Ful  smal  ypulled  were  hire  browes  two. 
And  they  were  bent,  and  black  as  any  slo. 
She  was  wel  more  blisful  on  to  see 
Than  is  the  newe  perjenete  tree; 
And  softer  than  the  wolle  is  of  a  wether. 

And  by  hire  girdel  heng  a  purse  of  lether, 
Tasseled  with  silk,  and  perled  with  latoun. 
In  all  this  world  to  seken  up  and  doun 
Ther  n'is  no  man  so  wise,  that  coude  thenche 
So  gay  a  popelot,  or  swiche  a  wenche. 
Ful  brighter  was  the  shining  of  hire  hewe. 
Than  in  the  tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 
But  of  hire  song,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne, 
As  any  swalow  sitting  on  a  berne. 
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Therto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game, 
As  any  kid  or  calf  folowing  his  dame. 
Hire  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  meth, 
Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth. 
Winsing  she  was,  as  is  a  joly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 
A  broche  she  bare  upon  hire  low  colere, 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  bokelere. 
Hire  shoon  were  laced  on  hire  legges  hie; 
She  was  a  primerole,  a  piggesnie, 
For  any  lord  to  liggen  in  his  bedde. 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde. 

Now  sire,  and  eft  sire,  so  befell  the  cas. 
That  on  a  day  this  hendy  Nicholas 
Fel  with  this  yonge  wif  to  rage  and  pleye, 
While  that  hire  husbond  was  at  Oseney, 
As  clerkes  ben  ful  subtil  and  ful  queint. 
And  prively  he  caught  hire  by  the  queint, 
And  sayde;  Ywis,  but  if  I  have  my  will. 
For  derne  love  of  thee,  lemman,  I  spill. 
And  helde  hire  faste  by  the  hanche  bones. 
And  sayde;  Lemman,  love  me  wel  at  ones. 
Or  I  wol  dien,  al  so  God  me  save. 

And  she  sprong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave: 
And  with  hire  hed  she  v/rithed  faste  away. 
And  sayde;  1  wol  not  kisse  thee  by  my  fay. 
Why  let  be,  (quod  she)  let  be,  Nicholas, 
Or  T  wol  crie  out  harow  and  alas. 
Do  way  your  hondes  for  your  curtesie. 

This  Nicholas  gan  mercy  for  to  crie. 
And  spake  so  faire,  and  profered  him  so  fast. 
That  she  hire  love  him  granted  at  the  last. 
And  swore  hire  oth  by  Seint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
That  she  wold  ben  at  his  commandement, 
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Whan  that  she  may  hire  leiser  wel  espie. 
Myn  husbond  is  so  ful  of  jalousie, 
That  but  ye  waiten  wei,  and  be  prive, 
I  wot  right  wel  I  n'am  but  ded,  quod  she. 
Ye  mosten  be  ful  derne  as  in  this  cas. 

Nay,  therof  care  you  not,  quod  Nicholas : 
A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  while, 
But  if  he  coude  a  carpenter  begile. 
And  thus  they  were  accorded  and  ysworne 
To  waite  a  time,  as  I  have  said  beforne. 
Whan  Nicholas  had  don  thus  every  del. 
And  thacked  hire  about  the  lendes  wel, 
He  kissed  hire  swete,  and  taketh  his  sautrie, 
And  plaieth  fast,  and  maketh  melodic. 

Than  fell  it  thus,  that  to  the  parish  cherche 
(Of  Cristes  owen  werkes  for  to  werche) 
This  good  wif  went  upon  a  holy  day: 
Hire  forehed  shone  as  bright  as  any  day. 
So  was  it  washen,  whan  she  lete  hire  werk. 

Now  was  ther  of  that  chirche  a  parish  clerk, 
The  which  that  was  ycleped  Absolon. 
Crulle  was  his  here,  and  as  the  gold  it  shon, 
And  strouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode; 
Ful  streight  and  even  lay  his  joly  shode. 
His  rode  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goos, 
With  Poules  windowes  corven  on  his  shoos. 
In  hosen  red  he  went  ful  fetisly. 
Yclad  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely, 
All  in  a  kirtel  of  a  light  waget ; 
Ful  faire  and  thicke  ben  the  pointes  set. 
And  therupon  he  had  a  gay  surplise, 
As  white  as  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rise. 

A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save; 
Wel  coud  he  leten  blod,  and  clippe,  and  shave, 
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And  make  a  chartre  of  lond,  and  a  quitance. 

In  twenty  manere  coud  he  trip  and  dance, 

(After  the  scole  of  Oxenforde  tho) 

And  with  his  legges  casten  to  and  fro; 

And  playen  songes  on  a  smal  ribible; 

Therto  he  song  somtime  a  loua  quinible. 

And  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giterne. 

In  all  the  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  taverne, 

That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas, 

Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was. 

But  soth  to  say  he  was  somdel  squaimous 
Of  farting,  and  of  speche  dangerous. 

This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 
Goth  with  a  censer  on  the  holy  day. 
Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste ; 
And  many  a  lovely  loke  he  on  hem  caste, 
And  namely  on  this  carpenteres  wif: 
To  loke  on  hire  him  thought  a  mery  lif. 
She  was  so  propre,  and  swete,  and  likerous. 
I  dare  wel  sain,  if  she  had  ben  a  mous. 
And  he  a  cat,  he  wolde  hire  hente  anon. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  joly  Absolon, 
Hath  in  his  herte  swiche  a  love-longing, 
That  of  no  wif  toke  he  non  offering; 
For  curtesie,  he  sayd,  he  n'olde  non. 

The  moone  at  night  ful  clere  and  brighte  shon, 
And  Absolon  his  giterne  hath  ytake. 
For  paramours  he  thoughte  for  to  wake. 
And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous, 
Til  he  came  to  the  carpenteres  hous, 
A  litel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrow. 
And  dressed  him  up  by  a  shot  window, 
That  was  upon  the  carpenteres  wal. 
He  singeth  in  his  vois  gentil  and  smal ; 

K  2 
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Now,  dere  lady, — if  thy  wille  be, 
I  pray  you  that  ye — wol  re  we  on  me; 
Ful  wel  accordant  to  his  giterning. 

This  carpenter  awoke,  and  herd  him  sing, 
And  spake  unto  his  wif,  and  said  anon, 
"What,  Alison,  heres  thou  not  Absolon, 
That  chauteth  thus  under  our  boures  wal? 
And  she  answerd  hire  husbond  therwithal; 
Yes,  God  wot,  John,  1  here  him  every  del. 

This  passeth  forth;  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel? 
Fro  day  to  day  this  joly  Absolon 
So  loveth  hire,  that  him  is  wo-begon. 
He  waketh  all  the  night,  and  all  the  day, 
He  kembeth  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 
He  woeth  hire  by  menes  and  brocage, 
And  swore  he  wolde  ben  hire  owen  page. 
He  singeth  brokking  as  a  nightingale. 
He  sent  hire  pinnes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale, 
And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede: 
And  for  she  was  of  toun,  he  profered  mede. 
For  som  folk  wol  be  wonnen  for  richesse, 
And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  with  gentillesse. 

Somtime  to  shew  his  lightnesse  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skalFold  hie. 
But  what  availeth  him  as  in  this  cas? 
So  loveth  she  this  bendy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  buckes  home : 
He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a  scorne. 
And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape. 
And  all  his  ernest  tourneth  to  a  jape. 
Ful  soth  is  this  proverbe,  it  is  no  lie; 
Men  say  right  thus  alway;  the  neighe  slie 
Maketh  oft  time  the  fer  leef  to  be  lothe. 
For  though  that  Absolon  be  wood  or  wrothe, 
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Because  that  he  fer  was  from  hire  sight. 
This  neighe  Nicholas  stood  in  his  hght. 

Now  here  thee  wel,  thou  hendy  Nicholas, 
For  Absolon  may  waile  and  sing  alas. 

And  so  befell  that  on  a  Saturday, 
This  carpenter  was  gon  to  Osenay, 
And  hendy  Nicholas  and  Alison 
Accorded  ben  to  this  conclusion. 
That  Nicholas  shal  shapen  him  a  wile 
This  sely  jalous  husbond  to  begile; 
And  if  so  were  the  game  went  aright. 
She  shuld  slepe  in  his  amies  alle  night. 
For  this  was  hire  desire  and  his  also. 
And  right  anon,  withouten  wordes  mo. 
This  Nicholas  no  lenger  wolde  tarie. 
But  doth  ful  soft  unto  his  chambre  carie 
Both  mete  and  drinke  for  a  day  or  twey. 

And  to  hire  husbond  bad  hire  for  to  sey. 
If  that  he  axed  after  Nicholas, 
She  shulde  say,  she  n'iste  not  wher  he  was; 
Of  all  the  day  she  saw  him  not  with  eye. 
She  trowed  he  was  in  som  maladie, 
For  for  no  crie  hire  maiden  coud  him  calle 
He  n'olde  answer,  for  nothing  that  might  falle. 

Thus  passeth  forth  all  thilke  Saturday, 
That  Nicholas  still  in  his  chambre  lay, 
And  ete,  and  slept,  and  dide  what  him  list 
Til  Sonday,  that  the  sonne  goth  to  rest. 

This  sely  carpenter  hath  gret  mervaile 
Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  aile. 
And  said;  I  am  adrad  by  Seint  Thomas 
It  stondeth  not  aright  with  Nicholas : 
God  shilde  that  he  died  sodenly. 
This  world  is  now  ful  tikel  sikerly. 
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I  saw  to-day  a  corps  yborne  to  cherche, 
That  now  on  Monday  last  I  saw  him  werche. 

Go  up  (quod  he  unto  his  knave)  anon; 
Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knocke  with  a  ston : 
Loke  how  it  is,  and  tell  me  boldely. 

This  knave  goth  him  up  ful  sturdely, 
And  at  the  chambre  dore  while  that  he  stood. 
He  cried  and  knocked  as  that  he  were  wood  : 
What  how?  what  do  ye,  maister  Nicholay? 
How  may  ye  slepen  all  the  longe  day? 
But  all  for  nought,  he  herde  not  a  word. 
An  hole  he  found  ful  low  upon  the  bord, 
Ther  as  the  cat  was  wont  in  for  to  crepe, 
An  at  that  hole  he  loked  in  ful  depe. 
And  at  the  last  he  had  of  him  a  sight. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ever  gaping  upright, 
As  he  had  kyked  on  the  newe  mone. 

Adoun  he  goth,  and  telleth  his  maister  sone. 
In  what  array  he  saw  this  ilke  man. 

This  carpenter  to  blissen  him  began. 
And  said;  Now  helpe  us  Seinte  Frideswide. 
A  man  wote  litel  what  shal  him  betide. 
This  man  is  fallen  with  his  astronomie 
In  som  woodnesse  or  in  som  agonie. 
I  thought  ay  wel  how  that  it  shulde  be. 
Men  shulde  not  knowe  of  Goddes  privetee. 
Ya  blessed  be  alway  a  lewed  man. 
That  nought  but  only  his  beleve  can. 
So  ferd  another  clerk  with  astronomie; 
He  walked  in  the  feldes  for  to  prie 
Upon  the  sterres,  what  ther  shuld  befalle. 
Till  he  was  in  a  marlepit  yfalle. 
He  saw  not  that.     But  yet  by  Seint  Thomas 
Me  reweth  sore  of  hendy  Nicholas : 
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He  shal  be  rated  of  his  studying, 
If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus  heven  king. 

Get  me  a  staf,  that  I  may  underspore 
While  that  thou,  Robin,  hevest  of  the  dore: 
He  shal  out  of  his  studying,  as  I  gesse. 
And  to  the  chambre  dore  he  gan  him  dresse. 
His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nones. 
And  by  the  haspe  he  haf  it  of  at  ones ; 
Into  the  flore  the  dore  fell  anon. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  ston, 
And  ever  he  gaped  upward  into  the  eire. 

This  carpenter  wend  he  were  in  despeire, 
And  hent  him  by  the  shulders  mightily, 
And  shoke  him  hard,  and  cried  spitously; 
What,  Nicholas  ?  what  how  man  ?  loke  adoun : 
Awake,  and  thinke  on  Cristes  passioun. 
I  crouche  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wightes. 
Therwith  the  nightspel  said  he  anon  rightes, 
On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  aboute. 
And  on  the  threswold  of  the  dore  withoute. 
Jesu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight, 
Blisse  this  hous  from  every  wicked  wight. 
Fro  the  nightes  mare,  the  wite  Pater-noster; 
Wher  wonest  thou  Seint  Peters  suster? 

And  at  the  last  this  hendy  Nicholas 
Gan  for  to  siken  sore,  and  said;  Alas! 
Shal  all  the  world  be  lost  eftsones  now? 

This  carpenter  answered ;  What  saiest  thou  ? 
What?  thinke  on  God,  as  we  do,  men  that  swinke. 

This  Nicholas  answered;  Fetch  me  a  drinke; 
And  after  wol  I  speke  in  privetee 
Of  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  me: 
I  wol  tell  it  non  other  man  certain. 

This  carpenter  goth  doun,  and  cometh  again, 
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And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  quart; 
And  whan  that  eche  of  hem  had  dronken  his  part, 
This  Nicholas  his  dore  faste  shette. 
And  doun  the  carpenter  by  him  he  sette, 
And  saide;  John,  min  hoste  lefe  and  dere. 
Thou  shalt  upon  thy  trouthe  swere  me  here. 
That  to  no  wight  thou  shalt  my  conseil  wrey: 
For  it  is  Cristes  conseil  that  I  say. 
And  if  thou  tell  it  man,  thou  art  forlore : 
For  this  vengeance  thou  shalt  have  therfore, 
That  if  thou  wreye  me,  thou  shalt  be  wood. 

Nay,  Crist  forbede  it  for  his  holy  blood, 
Quod  tho  this  sely  man ;  I  am  no  labbe, 
Ne  though  I  say  it,  I  n'am  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 
Say  what  thou  wolt,  I  shal  it  never  telle 
To  child  ne  wif,  by  him  that  harwed  helle. 

Now,  John,  (quod  Nicholas)  I  wol  not  lie, 
I  have  yfounde  in  min  astrologie. 
As  I  have  loked  in  the  moone  bright. 
That  now  on  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night, 
Shal  fall  a  rain,  and  that  so  wild  and  wood 
That  half  so  gret  was  never  Noes  flood. 
This  Vv'orld  (he  said)  in  lesse  than  in  an  houre 
Shal  al  be  dreint,  so  hidous  is  the  shoure: 
Thus  shal  mankinde  drenche,  and  lese  hir  lif. 

This  carpenter  answerd;  Alas  my  wif! 
And  shal  she  drenche?  alas  min  Alisoun! 
For  sorwe  of  this  he  fell  almost  adoun. 
And  said;  Is  ther  no  remedy  in  this  cas? 

Why  yes,  for  God,  quod  liendy  Nicholas; 
If  thou  wolt  werken  after  lore  and  rede; 
Thou  raaist  not  werken  after  thin  owen  hede.  " 
For  thus  saith  Salomon,  that  was  ful  trewe; 
Werke  all  by  conseil,  and  thou  shalt  not  rewe. 
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And  if  thou  werken  wolt  by  good  conseil, 
I  undertake,  withouten  mast  or  seyl, 
Yet  shal  I  saven  hire,  and  thee  and  me. 
Hast  thou  not  herd  how  saved  was  Noe, 
Whan  that  our  Lord  had  warned  him  beforne. 
That  al  the  world  with  water  shuld  be  lorne? 

Yes,  (quod  this  carpenter)  ful  yore  ago. 

Hast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also 
The  sorwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawship. 
Or  that  he  might  get  his  wif  to  ship? 
Him  had  be  lever,  I  dare  wel  undertake, 
At  thilke  time,  than  all  his  wethers  blake, 
That  she  had  had  a  ship  hireself  alone. 
And  therfore  wost  thou  what  is  best  to  done? 
This  axeth  hast,  and  of  an  hastif  thing 
Men  may  not  preche  and  maken  tarying. 
Anon  go  get  us  fast  into  this  in 
A  kneding  trough  or  elles  a  kemelyn. 
For  eche  of  us ;  but  loke  that  they  ben  large, 
In  which  we  mo  wen  swimme  as  in  a  barge : 
And  have  therin  vitaille  suffisant 
But  for  a  day;  fie  on  the  remenant; 
The  water  shall  aslake  and  gon  away 
Abouten  prime  upon  the  nexte  day. 
But  Robin  may  not  wete  of  this,  thy  knave, 
Ne  eke  thy  mayden  Gille  I  may  not  save : 
Axe  not  why:  for  though  thou  axe  me, 
I  wol  not  tellen  Goddes  privetee. 
Sufficeth  thee,  but  if  thy  wittes  madde. 
To  have  as  gret  a  grace  as  Noe  hadde. 
Thy  wif  shal  1  wel  saven  out  of  doute. 
Go  now  thy  way,  and  spede  thee  hereaboute. 

But  whan  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  me, 
Ygeten  us  these  kneding  tubbes  thre. 
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Than  shalt  thou  hang  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hie. 
That  no  man  of  our  purveyance  espie : 
And  whan  thou  hast  don  thus  as  I  have  said, 
And  hast  our  vitaille  faire  in  hem  ylaid. 
And  eke  an  axe  to  smite  the  cord  a-two 
Whan  that  the  vrater  cometh,  that  we  may  go,. 
And  breke  an  hole  on  high  upon  the  gable 
Unto  the  gardin  ward,  over  the  stable, 
That  we  may  frely  passen  forth  our  way. 
Whan  that  the  grete  shoure  is  gon  away. 
Than  shal  thou  swim  as  mery,  I  undertake. 
As  doth  the  white  doke  after  hire  drake: 
Than  wol  I  clepe,  How  Alison,  how  John, 
Be  mery :  for  the  flood  wol  passe  anon. 
And  thou  wolt  sain,  Haile  maister  Nicholay, 
Good  morv.e,  I  see  thee  wel,  for  it  is  day.. 
And  than  shall  we  be  lordes  all  our  lif 
Of  all  the  world,  as  Noe  and  his  wif. 
But  of  o  thing  I  warne  thee  ful  right. 
Be  wel  avised  on  that  ilke  night, 
That  we  ben  entred  into  shippes  bord. 
That  non  of  us  ne  speke  not  o  word, 
Ne  clepe  ne  crie,  but  be  in  his  praiere. 
For  it  is  Goddes  owen  heste  dere. 

Thy  wif  and  thou  moste  hangen  fer  a-twinne. 
For  that  betwixen  you  shal  be  no  sinne, 
No  more  in  loking  than  ther  shal  in  dede. 
This  ordinance  is  said;   go,  God  thee  spede. 
To-morwe  at  night,  whan  men  ben  all  aslepe, 
Into  our  kneding  tubbes  wol  we  crepe, 
And  sitten  ther,  abiding  Goddes  grace. 
Go  now  thy  way,  I  have  no  lenger  space 
To  make  of  this  no  lenger  sermoning : 
Men  sain  thus:  send  the  wise,  and  say  nothing: 
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Thou  art  so  wise,  it  nedeth  thee  nought  teche. 
Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I  thee  beseche. 

This  sely  carpenter  goth  forth  his  way, 
Ful  oft  he  said  alas,  and  wala  wa. 
And  to  his  wii  he  told  his  privetee. 
And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  all  this  queinte  east  was  for  to  sey. 
But  natheles  she  ferde  as  she  wold  dey. 
And  said;  Alas!  go  forth  thy  way  anon. 
Helpe  us  to  scape,  or  we  be  ded  eche  on. 
I  am  thy  trewe  veray  wedded  wif ; 
Go,  dere  spouse,  and  helpe  to  save  our  lif. 

Lo,  what  a  gret  thing  is  affection, 
Men  may  die  of  imagination. 
So  depe  may  impression  be  take. 
This  sely  carpenter  beginneth  quake : 
Him  thinketh  veraily  that  he  may  see 
Noes  flood  comen  walwing  as  the  see 
To  drenchen  Alison,  his  hony  dere. 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  maketh  sory  chere; 
He  siketh,  with  ful  many  a  sory  swough. 
He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough. 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemelin, 
And  prively  he  sent  hem  to  his  in : 
And  heng  hem  in  the  roof  in  privetee. 
His  owen  hond  than  made  he  ladders  three. 
To  climben  by  the  renges  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  in  the  balkes; 
And  vitailled  bothe  kemelin,  trough  and  tubbe. 
With  bred  and  chese,  and  good  ale  in  a  jubbe, 
Suflicing  right  ynow  as  for  a  day. 

But  er  that  he  had  made  all  this  array. 
He  sent  his  knave,  and  eke  his  wenche  also 
Upon  his  nede  to  London  for  to  go. 

VOL.  r.  L 
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And  on  the  Monday,  whan  it  drew  to  night, 
He  shette  his  dore,  withouten  candel  Hght, 
And  dressed  all  thing  as  it  shulde  bee. 
And  shortly  up  they  clomben  alle  three. 
They  sitten  stille  wel  a  furlong  way. 
Now,  Pater  noster,  clum,  said  Nicholay, 
And  clum,  quod  John,  and  clura,  said  Alison: 
This  carpenter  said  his  devotion, 
And  still  he  sit,  and  biddeth  his  praiere, 
Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  here. 

The  dede  slepe,  for  wery  besinesse. 
Fell  on  this  carpenter,  right  as  1  gesse, 
Abouten  curfew-time,  or  litel  more. 
For  travaille  of  his  gost  he  groneth  sore, 
And  eft  he  routeth,  for  his  hed  mislay. 
Doun  of  the  ladder  stalketh  Nicholay, 
And  Alison  ful  soft  adoun  hire  spedde. 
Withouten  wordes  mo  they  went  to  bedde, 
Ther  as  the  carpenter  was  wont  to  lie; 
Ther  was  the  revel,  and  the  melodic. 
And  thus  lith  Alison,  and  Nicholas, 
In  besinesse  of  mirthe  and  in  solas. 
Til  that  the  bell  of  laudes  gan  to  ring. 
And  freres  in  the  chancel  gon  to  sing. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  amorous  Absolon, 
Tliat  is  for  love  alway  so  wo-begon. 
Upon  the  Monday  was  at  Osenay 
With  compagnie,  him  to  disport  and  play; 
And  asked  upon  cas  a  cloisterer 
Ful  prively  after  John  the  carpenter; 
And  he  drew  him  apart  out  of  the  chirche. 
He  said,  I  n'ot;   I  saw  him  not  here  wirche 
Sith  Saturday;  I  trow  that  he  be  went 
For  timbre,  ther  our  abbot  hath  him  sent. 
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For  he  is  wont  for  timbre  for  to  go, 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two: 
Or  elles  he  is  at  his  hous  certain. 
Wher  that  he  be,  I  cannot  sothly  sain. 

This  Absolon  ful  joly  was  and  Hght, 
And  thoughte,  now  is  time  to  wake  al  night. 
For  sikerly,  I  saw  him  nat  stiring 
About  his  dore,  sin  day  began  to  spring. 
So  mote  I  thrive,  I  shal  at  cockes  crow 
Ful  prively  go  knocke  at  his  window. 
That  stant  ful  low  upon  his  boures  wall : 
To  Alison  wol  I  now  tellen  all 
My  love-longing;  for  yet  T  shall  not  misse, 
That  at  the  leste  way  I  shal  hire  kisse. 
Some  maner  comfort  shal  I  have  parfay, 
My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  longe  day: 
That  is  a  signe  of  kissing  at  the  leste. 
All  night  me  mette  eke,  I  was  at  a  feste. 
Therfore  T  wol  go  slepe  an  houre  or  twey. 
And  all  the  night  than  wol  I  wake  and  pley. 

Whan  that  the  firste  cock  hath  crowe,  anon 
Up  rist  this  joly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  arayeth  gay,  at  point  devise. 
But  first  he  cheweth  grein  and  licorise. 
To  smellen  sote,  or  he  had  spoke  with  here. 
Under  his  tonge  a  trewe  love  he  here, 
For  therby  wend  he  to  ben  gracious. 
He  Cometh  to  the  carpenteres  hous. 
And  still  he  stant  under  the  shot  window; 
Unto  his  brest  it  raught,  it  was  so  low; 
And  soft  he  cougheth  with  a  semisoun. 

What  do  ye  honycombe,  swete  Alisoun? 
My  faire  bird,  my  swete  sinamome, 
Awaketh,  lemman  min,  and  speketh  to  me. 
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Ful  litel  thinken  ye  upon  my  wo, 

That  for  your  love  I  svvete  ther  as  I  go. 

jSTo  wonder  is  though  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 

I  mourne  as  doth  a  lamb  after  the  tete. 

Ywis,  lemman,  I  have  swiche  Jove-longing, 

That  like  a  turtel  trewe  is  my  mourning. 

I  may  not  ete  no  more  than  a  maid. 

Go  fro  the  window,  jacke  fool,  she  said: 
As  helpe  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  compame. 
I  love  another,  or  elles  I  were  to  blame, 
Wei  bet  than  thee  by  Jesu,  Absolon. 
Go  forth  thy  way,  or  I  wol  cast  a  ston; 
And  let  me  slepe;  a  twenty  divel  way. 

Alas !  (quod  Absolon)  and  wala  wa ! 
That  trewe  love  was  ever  so  y vel  besette : 
Than  kisse  me,  sin  that  it  may  be  no  bette, 
For  Jesus  love,  and  for  the  love  of  me. 

Wilt  thou  than  go  thy  way  therwith  ?  quod  she. 
Ya  certes,  lemman,  quod  this  Absolon. 
Than  make  thee  redy,  (quod  she)  1  come  anon. 

This  Absolon  doun  set  him  on  his  knees. 
And  saide;  I  am  a  lord  at  all  degrees: 
For  after  this  I  hope  ther  cometh  more; 
Lemman,  thy  grace,  and,  swete  bird,  thyn  ore. 

The  window  she  undoth,  and  that  in  haste. 
Have  don, (quod  she)come  of,and  spede  thee  faste, 
Lest  that  our  neigheboures  thee  espie. 

This  Absolon  gan  wipe  his  mouth  ful  drie. 
Derke  was  the  night,  as  pitch  or  as  the  cole, 
And  at  the  window  she  put  out  hire  hole, 
And  Absolon  him  felle  ne  bet  ne  wers. 
But  with  his  mouth  he  kist  hire  naked  ers 
Ful  savorly,  er  he  was  ware  of  this. 

Abak  he  sterte,  and  thought  it  was  amis. 
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For  wel  he  wist  a  woman  hath  no  herd. 
He  felt  a  thing  all  rowe,  and  long  yherd, 
And  saide;  fy,  alas!  what  have  I  do? 

Te  he,  quod  she,  and  clapt  the  window  to; 
And  Absolon  goth  forth  a  sory  pas. 

A  herd,  a  herd,  said  hendy  Nicholas; 
By  goddes  corpus,  this  goth  faire  and  wel. 

This  sely  Absolon  herd  every  del, 
And  on  his  lippe  he  gan  for  anger  bite; 
And  to  himself  he  said,  I  shal  thee  quite. 
Who  rubbeth  now,  who  froteth  now  his  lippes 
With  dust,  with  sond,  with  straw,  with  cloth, 

with  chippes. 
But  Absolon?  that  saith  full  oft,  alas! 
My  soule  betake  I  unto  Sathanas, 
But  me  were  lever  than  all  this  toun  (quod  he) 
Of  this  despit  awroken  for  to  be. 
Alas !  alas !  that  I  ne  had  yblent. 
His  hote  love  is  cold,  and  all  yqueint. 
For  fro  that  time  that  he  had  kist  hire  ers. 
Of  paramours  ne  raught  he  not  a  kers, 
For  he  was  heled  of  his  maladie ; 
Ful  often  paramours  he  gan  defie, 
And  wepe  as  doth  a  child  that  is  ybete. 
A  softe  pas  he  went  him  over  the  strete 
Until  a  smith,  men  callen  dan  Gerveis, 
That  in  his  forge  smithed  plow-harneis; 
He  sharpeth  share  and  cultre  besily. 
This  Absolon  knocketh  all  esily. 
And  said;  Undo,  Gerveis,  and  that  anon. 
What,  who  art  thou?  It  am  I  Absolon. 
What?  Absolon,  what?  Cristes  swete  tre, 
Why  rise  ye  so  rath?  ey  benedicite, 
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What  eileth  you?  some  gay  girle,  God  it  wote, 
Hath  brought  you  thus  upon  the  viretote: 
By  Seint  Neote,  ye  wote  wel  what  I  mene. 

This  Absolon  ne  raughte  not  a  bene 
Of  all  his  play;  no  word  again  he  yaf. 
He  hadde  more  tawe  on  his  distaf 
Than  Gerveis  knew,  and  saide;  Frend  so  dere, 
That  bote  culter  in  the  cheminee  here 
As  lene  it  me,  I  have  therwath  to  don: 
I  wol  it  bring  again  to  thee  ful  sone. 

Gerveis  answered;   Certes,  were  it  gold, 
Or  in  a  poke  nobles  all  untold. 
Thou  shuldest  it  have,  as  I  am  trewe  smith. 
Ey,  Cristes  foot,  what  wol  ye  don  therwith? 
Therof,  quod  Absolon,  be  as  be  may; 
I  shal  wel  telleu  thee  another  day : 
And  caught  the  culter  by  the  colde  stele. 
Ful  soft  out  at  the  dore  he  gan  to  stele, 
And  went  unto  the  carpenteres  wall. 
He  coughed  first,  and  knocked  therwithall 
Upon  the  window,  right  as  he  did  er. 

This  Alison  answered;   Who  is  ther 
That  knocketh  so?  I  warrant  him  a  thefe. 

Nay,  nay,  (quod  he)  God  wot,  my  swete  lefe, 
I  am  thin  Absolon,  thy  dereling. 
Of  gold  (quod  he)  I  have  thee  brought  a  ring, 
My  mother  yave  it  me,  so  God  me  save, 
Ful  fine  it  is,  and  therto  wel  ygrave: 
This  wol  I  yeven  thee,  if  thou  me  kisse. 
This  Nicholas  was  risen  for  to  pisse, 
And  thought  he  wolde  amenden  all  the  jape, 
He  shulde  kisse  his  ers  er  that  he  scape: 
And  up  the  window  did  he  hastily. 
And  out  his  ers  he  putteth  prively 
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Over  the  buttok,  to  the  hanche  bon. 

And  therwith  spake  this  clerk,  this  Absolon, 

Speke  svvete  bird,  I  n'ot  not  wher  thou  art. 

This  Nicholas  anon  let  fleen  a  fart. 
As  gret  as  it  had  ben  a  thonder  dint. 
That  with  the  stroke  he  was  wel  nie  yblint: 
And  he  was  redy  with  his  yren  bote. 
And  Nicholas  amid  the  ers  he  smote. 

Off  goth  the  skinne  an  hondbrede  al  aboute. 
The  bote  culter  brenned  so  his  toute. 
That  for  the  smert  he  wened  for  to  die; 
As  he  were  wood,  for  wo  he  gan  to  crie. 
Help,  water.,  water,  help  for  Goddes  herte. 

This  carpenter  out  of  his  slomber  sterte, 
And  herd  on  crie  water,  as  he  were  wood, 
And  thought,  alas,  now  cometh  Noes  flood. 
He  set  him  up  withouten  wordes  mo, 
And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  atwo; 
And  doun  goth  all;  he  fon^d  neyther  to  selle 
Ne  breed  ne  ale,  til  he  came  to  the  selle. 
Upon  the  flore,  and  ther  aswoune  he  lay. 

Up  sterten  Alison  and  Nicholay, 
And  crieden,  out  and  harow!  in  the  strete. 

The  neigheboures  bothe  smale  and  grete 
In  rannen,  for  to  gauren  on  this  man. 
That  yet  aswoune  lay,  bothe  pale  and  wan : 
For  with  the  fall  he  brosten  hath  his  arm. 
But  stonden  he  must  unto  his  owen  harm. 
For  whan  he  spake,  he  was  anon  bore  doun 
With  hendy  Nicholas  and  Alisoun. 
They  tolden  eveiy  man  that  he  was  wood ; 
He  was  agaste  so  of  Noes  flood 
Thurgh  fantasie,  that  of  his  vanitee 
He  had  ybought  him  kneding  tubbes  three, 
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And  had  hem  honged  in  the  roof  above ; 
And  that  he  praied  hem  for  Goddes  love 
To  sitten  hi  the  roof  j9«r  compagnie. 

The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his  fantasie. 
Into  the  roof  they  kyken,  and  they  gape, 
And  turned  all  his  harm  into  a  jape. 
For  what  so  that  this  carpenter  answerd, 
It  was  for  nought,  no  man  his  reson  herd. 
With  othes  gret  he  was  so  sworne  adoun. 
That  he  was  holden  wood  in  all  the  toun. 
For  everich  clerk  anon  right  held  with  other; 
They  said,  the  man  was  wood,  my  leve  brother 
And  every  wight  gan  laughen  at  this  strif. 

Thus  swived  was  the  carpenteres  wif. 
For  all  his  keping,  and  his  jalousie; 
And  Absolon  hath  kist  hire  nether  eye ; 
And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  the  toute. 
This  tale  is  don,  and  God  save  all  the  route. 
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Whan  folk  han  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 

Of  Absolon  and  hendy  Nicholas, 

Diverse  folk  diversely  they  saide, 

But  for  the  more  part  they  lought  and  plaide; 

Ne  at  this  tale  I  saw  no  man  him  greve, 

But  it  were  only  Osewold  the  Reve. 

Because  he  was  of  carpenteres  craft, 

A  litel  ire  is  in  his  herte  ylaft; 

He  gan  to  grutch  and  blamen  it  a  lite. 

So  the  ik,  quod  he,  ful  wel  coude  I  him  quite 
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With  blering  of  a  proud  milleres  eye, 
If  that  me  list  to  speke  of  ribaudrie. 
But  ik  am  olde;  me  Ust  not  play  for  age; 
Gras  time  is  don,  my  foddre  is  now  forage. 
This  white  top  writeth  min  okle  yeres; 
Min  herte  is  also  mouled  as  min  heres; 
But  if  I  fare  as  doth  an  open-ers; 
That  ilke  fruit  is  ever  lenger  the  wers. 
Til  it  be  roten  in  mullok,  or  in  stre. 

VYe  olde  men,  I  drede,  so  faren  we, 
Til  we  be  roten,  can  we  not  be  ripe; 
We  hoppe  alway,  while  that  the  world  wol  pipe; 
For  in  our  will  ther  stiketh  ever  a  nayl, 
To  have  an  hore  hed  and  a  grene  tayl. 
As  hath  a  leke ;  for  though  our  might  be  gon, 
Our  will  desireth  folly  ever  in  on: 
For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  speken. 
Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  yreken. 

Foure  gledes  han  we,  which  I  shal  devise, 
Avaunting,  lying,  anger,  and  covetise. 
These  foure  sparkes  longen  unto  elde. 
Our  olde  limes  mow  wel  ben  unwelde. 
But  will  ne  shal  not  faillen,  that  is  sothe. 
And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coltes  tothe. 
As  many  a  yere  as  it  is  passed  henne. 
Sin  that  my  tappe  of  lif  began  to  renne. 
For  sikerly,  whan  I  was  borne,  anon 
Deth  drow  the  tappe  of  lif,  and  let  it  gon : 
And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  yronne, 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne. 
The  streme  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  chimbe. 
The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  chimbe 
Of  wretchednesse,  that  passed  is  ful  yore : 
With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  no  more. 
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Whan  that  our  Hoste  had  herd  this  sermoning, 
He  gan  to  speke  as  lordly  as  a  king, 
And  sayde;  What  amounteth  all  this  wit? 
What?  shall  we  speke  all  day  of  holy  writ? 
The  divel  made  a  Reve  for  to  preche. 
Or  of  a  souter  a  shipman,  or  a  leche. 

Say  forth  thy  tale,  and  tary  not  the  time: 
Lo  Depeford,  and  it  is  halfway  prime: 
Lo  Grenewich,  ther  many  a  shrew  is  inne. 
It  were  al  time  thy  tale  to  beginne. 

Now,  sires,  quod  this  Osewold  the  Reve, 
I  pray  you  alle,  that  ye  not  you  greve, 
Though  I  answere,  and  somdel  set  his  howve, 
For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  showve. 

This  dronken  Miller  hath  ytold  us  here, 
How  that  begiled  was  a  carpentere, 
Paraventure  in  scorne,  for  I  am  on : 
And  by  your  leve,  I  shal  him  quite  anon. 
Right  in  his  cherles  termes  wol  I  speke. 
I  pray  to  God  his  necke  mote  to-breke. 
He  can  wel  in  min  eye  seen  a  stalk. 
But  in  his  owen  he  cannot  seen  a  balk. 
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At  Trorapington,  not  fer  fro  Cantebrigge, 
Ther  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brigge, 
Upon  the  whiche  brook  ther  stent  a  melle : 
And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  I  you  telle. 
A  miller  was  ther  dwelling  many  a  day. 
As  any  peacok  he  was  proude  and  gay : 
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Pipen  he  coude,  and  fishe,  and  nettes  bete, 

And  turnen  cuppes,  and  wrastlen  wel,  and  shete. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  pavade. 

And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade. 

A  joly  popper  bare  he  in  his  pouche; 

Ther  n'as  no  man  for  peril  dorst  him  touche. 

A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose. 

Round  was  his  face,  and  camuse  was  his  nose. 

As  pilled  as  an  ape  was  his  skull. 

He  was  a  market-beter  at  the  full. 

Ther  dorste  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legge, 

That  he  ne  swore  he  shuld  anon  abegge. 

A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of  corn  and  male. 
And  that  a  slie,  and  usant  for  to  stele. 
His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin, 
A  wif  he  hadde,  comen  of  noble  kin  : 
The  person  of  the  toun  hire  father  was. 
With  hire  he  yaf  ful  many  a  panne  of  bras. 
For  that  Simkin  shuld  in  his  blood  allie. 
She  was  yfostered  in  a  nonnerie: 
For  Simkin  wolde  no  wif,  as  he  sayde, 
But  she  were  wel  ynourished,  and  a  mayde^ 
To  saven  his  estat  of  yemanrie  : 
And  she  was  proud,  and  pert  as  is  a  pie. 
A  ful  faire  sight  was  it  upon  hem  two. 
On  holy  dayes  beforne  hire  wold  he  go 
With  his  tipet  ybounde  about  his  hed; 
And  she  came  after  in  a  gite  of  red, 
And  Simkin  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 
Ther  dorste  no  wight  clepen  hire  but  dame: 
Was  non  so  hardy,  that  went  by  the  way, 
That  with  hire  dorste  rage  or  ones  play. 
But  if  he  wold  be  slain  of  Simekin 
With  pavade,  or  with  knif,  or  bodekin. 
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(For  jalous  folk  ben  perilous  evermo: 
Algate  they  wold  hir  wives  wenden  so.) 
And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  smoterlich, 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  dich. 
And  al  so  ful  of  hoker,  and  of  bismare. 
Hire  thoughte  that  a  ladie  shuid  hire  spare. 
What  for  hire  kinrede,  and  hire  nortelrie, 
That  she  had  lerned  in  the  nonnerie. 

A  doughter  hadden  they  betwix  hem  two 
Of  twenty  yere,  withouten  any  mo, 
Saving  a  child  that  was  of  half  yere  age. 
In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  propre  page. 
This  wenche  thicke  and  wel  ygrowen  was, 
With  camuse  nose,  and  eyen  grey  as  glas; 
With  buttokes  brode,  and  brestes  round  and  hie 
But  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  wol  nat  lie. 

The  person  of  the  toun.  for  she  was  faire, 
In  purpos  was  to  maken  hire  his  haire 
Both  of  his  catel,  and  of  his  mesuage, 
And  strange  he  made  it  of  hire  mariage. 
His  purpos  was  for  to  bestowe  hire  hie 
Into  som  worthy  blood  of  ancestrie. 
For  holy  chirches  good  mote  ben  despended 
On  holy  chirches  blood  that  is  descended. 
Therfore  he  wolde  his  holy-blood  honoure, 
Though  that  he  holy  chirche  shuld  devoure. 

Gret  soken  hath  this  miller  out  of  doute 
With  whete  and  malt,  of  all  the  land  aboute; 
And  namely  ther  was  a  gret  college 
Men  clepe  the  Soler  hall  at  Cantebrege, 
Ther  was  hir  whete  and  eke  hir  malt  yground. 
And  on  a  day  it  happed  in  a  stound, 
Sike  lay  the  manciple  on  a  maladie, 
Men  wenden  wisly  that  he  shulde  die. 
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For  which  this  miller  stale  both  mele  and  corn 

An  hundred  times  more  than  beforn. 

For  therbeforn  he  stale  but  curteisly. 

But  now  he  was  a  thefe  outrageously. 

I'or  which  the  werdein  chidde  and  made  fare, 

But  therof  set  the  miller  not  a  tare ; 

He  craked  host,  and  swore  it  n'as  not  so. 

Than  were  ther  yonge  poure  scoleres  two, 
That  dwelten  in  the  halle  of  which  I  say; 
Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  play; 
And  only  for  hir  mirth  and  revelrie 
Upon  the  wardein  besily  they  crie, 
To  yeve  hem  leve  but  a  litel  stound, 
To  gon  to  rnille,  and  seen  hir  corn  yground: 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  necke, 
The  miller  shuld  not  stele  hem  half  a  pecke 
Of  corn  by  sleighte,  ne  by  force  hem  reve. 

And  at  the  last  the  wardein  yave  hem  leve: 
John  highte  that  on,  and  Alein  highte  that  other. 
Of  o  toun  were  they  born,  that  highte  Strother, 
Fer  in  the  North,  I  can  not  tellen  where. 

This  Alein  maketh  redy  all  his  gere, 
And  on  a  hors  the  sack  he  cast  anon : 
Forth  goth  Alein  the  clerk,  and  also  John, 
With  good  swerd  and  with  bokeler  by  hir  side. 
John  knew  the  way,  him  neded  not  no  guide. 
And  at  the  mille  the  sak  adoun  he  laith. 

Alein  spake  first;  All  hade,  Simond,  in  faith, 
How  fares  thy  faire  doughter,  and  thy  wif  ? 

Alein,  welcome  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  lif. 
And  John  also:  how  now,  what  do  ye  here? 
By  God,  Simond,  ((juod  John)  nede  has  no  pere. 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  na  swain. 
Or  elles  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sain. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  wanges  in  his  hed : 
And  therfore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  corn  and  cary  it  hame  agein : 
I  pray  you  spede  us  henen  that  ye  may. 

It  shal  be  don  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  fay. 
What  wol  ye  don  while  that  it  is  in  hand? 
By  God,  right  by  the  hopper  wol  1  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gas  in. 
Yet  saw  I  never  by  my  fader  kin. 
How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 

Alein  answered;  John,  and  wolt  thou  swa  I 
Than  wol  I  be  benethe  by  my  croun, 
And  see  how  that  the  mele  falles  adoun 
In  til  the  trogh,  that  shal  be  my  disport: 
For,  John,  in  faith  I  may  ben  of  your  sort; 
I  is  as  ill  a  miller  as  is  ye. 

This  miller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee, 
And  thought,  all  this  n'is  don  but  for  a  wile. 
They  wenen  that  no  man  may  hem  begile. 
But  by  my  thrift  yet  shal  I  blere  hir  eie, 
Por  all  the  sleighte  in  hir  philosophic. 
The  more  queinte  knakkes  that  they  make, 
The  more  wol  I  stele  whan  that  I  take. 
In  stede  of  flour  yet  wol  I  yeve  hem  bren. 
The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men, 
As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare : 
Of  all  hir  art  ne  count  I  not  a  tare. 

Out  at  the  dore  he  goth  ful  prively. 
Whan  that  he  saw  his  time,  softely. 
He  ioketh  up  and  doun,  til  he  hath  found 
The  clerkes  hors,  ther  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  levesell: 
And  to  the  hors  he  goth  him  faire  and  well, 
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And  stripeth  of  the  bridel  right  anon. 

And  whan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  gan  to  gou 
Toward  the  fen,  ther  wikle  mares  renne, 
And  forth,  withwehee,  thurgh  thick  and  thinnc. 
This  miller  goth  again,  no  word  he  said. 
But  doth  his  note,  and  with  these  clerkes  plaid, 
Till  that  hir  corn  was  faire  and  wel  yground. 
And  whan  the  mele  is  sacked  and  ybound. 
This  John  goth  out,  and  fint  his  hors  away. 
And  gan  to  crie,  harow  and  wala  wa ! 
Our  hors  is  lost:  Alein,  for  Goddes  banes, 
Step  on  thy  feet;  come  of,  man,  al  at  anes: 
Alas !  our  wardein  has  his  palfrey  lorn. 

This  Alein  al  forgat  both  mele  and  corn; 
Al  was  out  of  his  mind  his  husbandrie : 
What,  whilke  way  is  he  gon?  he  gan  to  crie. 

The  wif  came  leping  inward  at  a  renne. 
She  sayd ;  Alas !  youre  hors  goth  to  the  fenne 
With  wilde  mares,  as  fast  as  he  may  go. 
Unthank  come  on  his  hand  that  bond  him  so. 
And  he  that  better  shuld  have  knit  the  rein. 

Alas!   (quod  John)  Alein,  for  Cristes  pein 
Lay  doun  thy  swerd,  and  I  shal  min  alswa. 
I  is  ful  wight,  God  wate,  as  is  a  ra. 
By  Goddes  saule  he  shal  not  scape  us  bathe. 
Why  ne  had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  lathe? 
Ill  haile,  Alein,  by  God  thou  is  a  fonne. 

These  sely  clerkes  han  ful  fast  yronne 
Toward  the  fen,  bothe  Alein  and  eke  John: 
And  whan  the  miller  saw  that  they  were  gon. 
He  half  a  bushel  of  hir  flour  hath  take. 
And  bad  his  wif  go  knede  it  in  a  cake. 
He  sayd;  I  trow,  the  clerkes  were  aferde. 
Yet  can  a  miller  make  a  clerkes  berde, 
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For  all  his  art.     Ye,  let  hem  gon  hir  way. 
Lo  wher  they  gon.     Ye,  let  the  children  play: 
They  get  him  not  so  lightly  by  my  croun. 

These  sely  clerkes  rennen  up  and  doiin 
With  kepe,  kepe ;  stand,  stand ;  jossa,  warderere. 
Ga  whistle  thou,  and  I  shal  kepe  him  here. 
But  shortly,  til  that  it  was  veray  night 
They  coude  not,  though  they  did  all  hir  might, 
Hir  capel  catch,  he  ran  alway  so  fast: 
Til  in  a  diche  they  caught  him  at  the  last. 

Wery  and  wet,  as  bestes  in  the  rain, 
Cometh  sely  John,  and  with  him  cometh  Alein. 
Alas  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I  was  borne ! 
ISTow  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  til  scorne. 
Our  corn  is  stolne,  men  wol  us  fonnes  calle. 
Both  the  wardein,  and  eke  our  felawes  alle, 
And  namely  the  miller,  wala  wa! 

Thus  plain eth  John,  as  he  goth  by  the  way 
Toward  the  mille,  and  bayard  in  his  bond. 
The  miller  sitting  by  the  fire  he  fond, 
For  it  was  night,  and  forther  might  they  nought, 
But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herberwe  and  of  ese,  as  for  hir  peny. 

The  miller  saide  agen,  if  ther  be  any, 
Swiche  as  it  is,  yet  shuU  ye  have  your  part. 
Myn  hous  is  streit,  but  ye  have  lerned  art; 
Ye  can  by  arguments  maken  a  place 
A  mile  brode,  of  twenty  foot  of  space. 
Let  see  now  if  this  place  may  suffice, 
Or  make  it  roume  with  speche,  as  is  your  gise. 
Now,  Simond,  (said  this  John)  by  Seint  Cuthberd 
Ay  is  thou  mery,  and  that  is  faire  answerd. 
T  have  herd  say,  man  sal  take  of  twa  thinges, 
Slike  as  he  findes,  or  slike  as  he  bringes. 
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But  specially  I  pray  thee,  hoste  dere, 

Gar  us  have  mete  and  drinke,  and  make  us  chere. 

And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  the  full : 

With  empty  hand,  men  may  na  haukes  tuU. 

Lo  here  our  silver  redy  for  to  spend. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  rosted  hem  a  goos. 
And  bond  hir  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  loos: 
And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  made  a  bedde. 
With  shetes  and  with  chalons  faire  yspredde, 
Nat  from  his  owen  bed  ten  foot  or  twelve : 
His  doughter  had  a  bed  all  by  hireselve, 
Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by : 
It  mighte  be  no  bet,  and  cause  why, 
Ther  was  no  roumer  herberwe  in  the  place. 
They  soupen,  and  they  speken  of  solace. 
And  drinken  ever  strong  ale  at  the  best. 
Abouten  midnight  wente  they  to  rest. 

Wei  hath  this  miller  vernished  his  hed, 
Ful  pale  he  was,  for-dronken,  and  nought  red. 
He  yoxeth,  and  he  speketh  thurgli  the  nose. 
As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose. 
To  bed  he  goth,  and  with  him  goth  his  wif; 
As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolif. 
So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  ywette. 
The  cradel  at  hire  beddes  feet  was  sette. 
To  rocken,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  souke. 
And  whan  that  dronken  was  all  in  the  crouke 
To  bedde  went  the  doughter  right  anon. 
To  bedde  goth  Alein,  and  also  John. 
Ther  n'as  no  more;  nedeth  hem  no  dwale, 
This  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale. 
That  as  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe, 
Ne  of  his  tail  behind  he  toke  no  kepe. 
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His  wif  bare  him  a  burdon  a  ful  strong; 

Men  might  hir  routing  heren  a  furlong. 

The  wenche  routeth  eke  p«r  compagnie. 
Alein  the  clerk  that  herd  this  melodie, 

He  poketh  John,  and  sayde:  Slepest  thou? 

Herdest  thou  ever  slike  a  song  er  now? 

Lo  whilke  a  complin  is  ymell  hem  alle. 

A  wilde  lire  upon  hir  bodies  falle, 
Wha  herkned  ever  slike  a  ferly  thing? 

Ye,  they  shall  have  the  flour  of  yvel  ending. 

This  lange  night  ther  tides  me  no  reste. 
But  yet  na  force,  all  shal  be  for  the  beste. 
For,  John,  (sayd  he)  as  ever  mote  I  thrive. 
If  that  I  may,  yon  wenche  wol  I  swive. 
Som  esement  has  lawe  yshapen  us. 
For,  John,  ther  is  a  lawe  that  saieth  thus, 
That  if  a  man  in  o  point  be  agreved. 
That  in  another  he  shal  be  releved. 
Our  corn  is  stolne,  sothly  it  is  na  nay. 
And  we  han  had  an  yvel  lit  to-day. 
And  sin  I  shal  have  nan  amendement 
Again  my  losse,  I  wol  have  an  esement: 
By  Goddes  saule,  it  shal  nan  other  be. 

This  John  answered;  Alein,  avise  thee: 
The  miller  is  a  perilous  man,  he  sayde. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  abraide, 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 
Alein  answered ;  I  count  him  nat  a  Hie. 
And  up  he  rist,  and  by  the  wenche  he  crept. 
This  wenche  lay  upright,  and  faste  slept, 
Til  he  so  nigh  was,  er  she  might  espie. 
That  it  had  ben  to  late  for  to  crie: 
And  shortly  for  to  say,  they  were  at  on. 
Now  play,  Alein,  for  I  wol  speke  of  John. 
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This  John  lith  still  a  furlong  way  or  two, 
And  to  himself  he  maketh  routh  and  wo. 
Alas!  (quod  he)  this  is  a  wicked  jape; 
Now  may  I  say,  that  I  is  but  an  ape. 
Yet  has  my  felaw  somwhat  for  his  harme; 
He  has  the  millers  doughter  in  his  arme: 
He  auntred  him,  and  hath  his  nedes  spedde, 
And  I  lie  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bedde; 
And  whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shal  be  halden  a  daft'e  or  a  cokenay : 
T  wol  arise,  and  auntre  it  by  my  fay : 
TJnhardy  is  unsely,  thus  men  say. 

And  up  he  rose,  and  softely  he  went 
Unto  the  cradel,  and  in  his  hand  it  hent. 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddes  fete. 
Sone  after  this  the  wif  hire  routing  lete. 
And  gan  awake,  and  went  hire  out  to  pisse. 
And  came  again,  and  gan  the  cradel  misse. 
And  groped  here  and  ther,  but  she  fond  non. 
Alas !  (quod  she)  I  had  almost  misgon. 
I  had  almost  gon  to  the  clerkes  bedde. 
Ey  benedicite,  than  had  I  foule  yspedde. 
And  forth  she  goth,  til  she  the  cradel  fond. 
She  gropeth  alway  forther  with  hire  hond, 
And  fond  the  bed,  and  thoughte  nat  but  good. 
Because  that  the  cradel  by  it  stood. 
And  n'iste  wher  she  was,  for  it  was  derk, 
But  faire  and  wel  she  crept  in  by  the  clerk. 
And  lith  ful  still,  and  wold  han  caught  a  slepe. 
Within  a  while  this  John  the  clerk  up  lepe, 
And  on  this  goode  wif  he  laieth  on  sore; 
So  mery  a  fit  ne  had  she  nat  ful  yore. 
He  priketh  hard  and  depe,  as  he  were  mad. 

This  joly  lif  han  these  two  clerkes  lad, 
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Til  that  the  thridde  cok  began  to  sing. 
Alain  wex  werie  in  the  morwening. 
For  he  had  swonken  all  the  longe  night, 
And  sayd;  Farewel,  Malkin,  my  swete  wight. 
The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  longer  bide, 
But  evermo,  wher  so  T.  go  or  ride, 
I  is  thin  awen  clerk,  so  have  I  hele. 
Now,  dere  lemman,  quod  she,  go  farewele: 
But  or  thou  go,  o  thing  I  wol  thee  tell. 
Whan  that  thou  wendest  homeward  by  the  mell. 
Right  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
Thou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find, 
That  was  ymaked  of  thin  owen  mele. 
Which  that  I  halpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 
And  goode  lemman,  God  thee  save  and  kepe. 
And  with  that  word  she  gan  almost  to  wepe. 

Alein  uprist  and  thought,  er  that  it  daw 
I  wol  go  crepen  in  by  my  felaw : 
And  fond  the  cradel  at  his  hand  anon. 
By  God,  thought  he,  all  wrang  I  have  misgon: 
My  hed  is  tottie  of  my  swink  to  night. 
That  maketh  me  that  I  go  nat  aright. 
I  wot  wel  by  the  cradel  I  have  misgo; 
Here  lith  the  miller  and  his  wif  also. 
And  forth  he  goth  a  twenty  divel  way 
Unto  the  bed,  ther  as  the  miller  lay. 
He  wend  have  cropen  by  his  felaw  John, 
And  by  the  miller  in  he  crept  anon. 
And  caught  him  by  the  nekke,  and  gan  him  shake. 
And  sayd;  Thou  John,  thou  swineshed  awake, 
For  Cristes  saule,  and  here  a  noble  game: 
For  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Seiut  Jame, 
As  I  have  thries  as  in  this  short  night 
Swived  the  millers  doughter  bolt-upright, 
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While  tliou  hast  as  a  coward  ben  agast. 

Ye,  false  harlot,  quod  the  miller,  hast? 
A,  false  traitour,  false  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  shalt  be  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee. 
Who  dorste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  doughter,  that  is  come  of  svviche  linage. 
And  by  the  throte-bolle  he  caught  Alein, 
And  he  him  hent  despitously  again, 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  list; 
Doun  ran  the  blody  streme  upon  his  brest: 
And  in  the  flore  with  nose  and  mouth  to-broke 
They  walwe,  as  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke. 
And  up  they  gon,  and  doun  again  anon. 
Til  that  the  miller  sporned  at  a  ston. 
And  doun  he  fell  backward  upon  his  wif, 
That  wiste  nothing  of  this  nice  strif : 
For  she  was  fall  aslepe  a  litel  wight 
With  John  the  clerk,  that  waked  had  all  night : 
And  with  the  fall  out  of  hire  slepe  she  braide. 
Helpe,  holy  crois  of  Bromeholme,  (she  sayde) 
In  manus  tuas,  Lord,  to  thee  I  call. 
Awake,  Simond,  the  fend  is  on  me  fall; 
Myn  heite  is  broken;  helpe;  I  n'am  but  ded; 
Ther  lith  on  up  my  wombe  and  up  myn  hed. 
Helpe,  Simkin,  for  the  false  clerkes  fight. 
This  John  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he  might. 
And  graspeth  by  the  walles  to  and  fro 
To  find  a  staf,  and  she  stert  up  also. 
And  knew  the  estres  bet  than  did  this  John, 
And  by  the  wall  she  toke  a  staf  anon : 
And  saw  a  litel  shemering  of  a  light. 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mone  bright, 
And  by  that  light  she  saw  hem  bothe  two. 
But  sikerly  she  n'iste  who  was  who, 
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But  as  she  saw  a  white  thing  in  hire  eye. 
And  whan  she  gan  this  white  thing  espie, 
She  wend  the  clerk  had  wered  a  volupere; 
And  with  the  staf  she  drow  ay  nere  and  nere, 
And  wend  han  hit  this  Alein  atte  full, 
And  smote  the  miller  on  the  pilled  skull, 
That  doun  he  goth,  and  cried,  harow !  I  die, 
Thise  clerkes  bete  him  wel,  and  let  him  lie, 
And  greithen  hem,  and  take  hir  hors  anon. 
And  eke  hir  mele,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon : 
And  at  the  mille  dore  eke  tjhey  toke  hir  cake 
Of  half  a  bushel  flour,  ful  wel  ybake. 

Thus  is  the  proude  miller  wel  ybete. 
And  hath  ylost  the  grinding  of  the  whete, 
And  paied  for  the  souper  every  del 
Of  Alein  and  of  John,  that  bete  him  wel; 
His  wif  is  swived,  and  his  doughter  als ; 
Lo,  swiche  it  is  a  miller  to  be  fals. 
And  therfore  this  proverbe  is  sayd  ful  soth. 
Him  thar  not  winnen  wel  that  evil  doth; 
A  gilour  shal  himself  begiled  be : 
And  God  that  siteth  hie  in  magestee 
Save  all  this  compagnie,  gret  and  smale. 
Thus  have  I  quit  the  miller  in  my  tale. 


THE  COKES  PROLOGUE. 

The  Coke  of  London,  while  the  Reve  spake. 
For  joy e  (him  thought)  he  clawed  him  on  the  bak 
A  ha  (quod  he)  for  Cristes  passion. 
This  miller  had  a  sharpe  conclusion. 
Upon  this  argument  of  herbergage. 
Wel  sayde  Salomon  in  his  langage, 
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Ne  bring  not  every  man  into  thin  hous. 
For  herberwing  by  night  is  perilous. 
Wei  ought  a  man  avised  for  to  be 
Whom  that  he  brought  into  his  privetee. 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  me  sorwe  and  care, 
If  ever,  sithen  I  highte  Hodge  of  Ware, 
Herd  I  a  miller  bet  ysette  a-werk; 
He  had  a  jape  of  mahce  in  the  derk. 

But  God  forbede  that  we  stinten  here, 
And  therfore  if  ye  vouchen  sauf  to  here 
A  tale  of  me  that  am  a  poure  man, 
I  wol  you  tell  as  wel  as  ever  I  can 
A  litel  jape  that  fell  in  our  citee.  [thee : 

Our  Hoste  answerd  and  sayde;    I  grant  it 
Now  tell  on,  Roger,  and  loke  that  it  be  good. 
For  many  a  pastee  hast  thou  letten  blood. 
And  many  a  Jacke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold. 
That  hath  been  twies  hot  and  twies  cold. 
Of  many  a  pilgrim  hast  thou  Cristes  curse, 
For  of  thy  perselee  yet  fare  they  the  werse, 
That  they  han  eten  in  thy  stoble  goos: 
For  in  thy  shop  goth  many  a  flie  loos. 
Now  tell  on,  geutil  Roger  by  thy  name, 
But  yet  I  pray  thee  be  not  wroth  for  game ; 
A  man  may  say  ful  soth  in  game  and  play. 

Thou  sayst  ful  soth,  quod  Roger,  by  my  fay ; 
But  soth  play  qiiade  spel,  as  the  Fleming  saith: 
And  therfore,  Herry  Bailly,  by  thy  faith. 
Be  thou  not  wroth,  or  we  departen  here, 
Though  that  my  tale  be  of  an  hostelere. 
But  natheles,  I  wol  not  telle  it  yet. 
But  er  we  part,  ywis  thou  shalt  be  quit. 
And  therwithal  he  lough  and  made  chere. 
And  sayd  his  tale,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 
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A  PRENTis  whilom  dwelt  in  our  citee, 
And  of  a  craft  of  vitaillers  was  he : 
Gaillard  he  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shawe, 
Broune  as  a  bery,  a  propre  short  felawe: 
With  lokkes  blake,  kembed  ful  fetisly. 
Dancen  he  coude  so  wel  and  jolily, 
That  he  was  cleped  Perkin  Revelour. 
He  was  as  ful  of  love  and  paramour, 
As  is  the  hive  ful  of  hony  swete; 
Wel  was  the  wenche  with  him  mighte  mete. 

At  every  bridale  would  he  sing  and  hoppe; 
He  loved  bet  the  taverne  than  the  shoppe. 
Por  whan  ther  any  riding  was  in  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  v/old  he  lepe. 
And  til  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein, 
And  danced  wel,  he  wold  not  come  agein; 
And  gadred  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort, 
To  hoppe  and  sing,  and  maken  swiche  disport: 
And  ther  they  setten  steven  for  to  mete 
To  plaien  at  the  dis  in  swiche  a  strete. 
For  in  the  toun  ne  was  ther  no  prentis. 
That  fairer  coude  caste  a  pair  of  dis 
Than  Perkin  coude,  and  therto  he  was  fre 
Of  his  dispence,  in  place  of  privetee. 
That  fond  his  maister  wel  in  his  chaffare. 
For  often  time  he  fond  his  box  ful  bare. 

For  sothly,  a  prentis,  a  revelour. 
That  hanteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour, 
His  maister  shal  it  in  his  shoppe  abie, 
Al  have  he  no  part  of  the  minstralcie. 
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For  theft  and  riot  they  ben  convertible, 
Al  can  they  play  on  giterne  or  ribible. 
Revel  and  trouth,  as  in  a  low  degree, 
They  ben  ful  vv^roth  all  day,  as  men  may  see. 

This  joly  prentis  with  his  maister  abode, 
Til  he  was  neigh  out  of  his  prentishode, 
Al  were  he  snibbed  bothe  eriy  and  late. 
And  somtime  lad  with  revel  to  Newgate. 
But  at  the  last  his  maister  him  bethought 
Upon  a  day,  when  he  his  paper  sought. 
Of  a  proverbe,  that  saith  this  same  word; 
Wei  bet  is  roten  appel  out  of  hord. 
Than  that  it  rote  alle  the  remenant: 
So  fareth  it  by  a  riotous  servant; 
It  is  wel  lasse  harm  to  let  him  pace. 
Than  he  shende  all  the  servants  in  the  place. 
Therfore  his  maister  yaf  him  a  quitance. 
And  bad  him  go,  w  ith  sorwe  and  with  meschance. 
And  thus  this  joly  prentis  had  his  leve: 
Now  let  him  riot  all  the  night  or  leve. 

And  for  ther  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  louke. 
That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may. 
Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  his  array 
Unto  a  compere  of  his  owen  sort. 
That  loved  dis,  and  riot,  and  disport; 
And  had  a  wif,  that  held  for  contenance 
A  shoppe,  and  swived  for  hire  sustenance. 
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Our  Hoste  saw  wel,  that  the  brighte  sonne 
The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 
The  fourthe  part,  and  half  an  houre  and  more; 
And  though  he  were  not  depe  expert  in  lore, 
He  wiste  it  was  the  eighte  and  twenty  day 
Of  April,  that  is  messager  to  May; 
And  saw  wel  that  the  shadow  of  every  tree 
Was  as  in  lengthe  of  the  same  quantitee 
That  was  the  body  erect,  that  caused  it; 
And  therfore  by  the  shadow  he  toke  his  wit. 
That  Phebus,  which  that  shone  so  clere  and  bright, 
Degrees  was  five  and  fourty  clombe  on  hight; 
And  for  that  day,  as  in  that  latitude. 
It  was  ten  of  the  clok,  he  gan  conclude; 
And  sodenly  he  plight  his  hors  aboute. 

Lordings,  quod  he,  I  warne  you  all  this  route, 
The  fourthe  partie  of  this  day  is  gon, 
Now  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Seint  John 
Leseth  no  time,  as  ferforth  as  ye  may. 
Lordings,  the  time  it  wastefch  night  and  day. 
And  steleth  from  us,  what  prively  sleping. 
And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  waking. 
As  doth  the  streme,  that  turneth  never  again^, 
Descending  fro  the  montagne  into  a  plain. 
Wel  can  Senek  and  many  a  philosophre 
Bewailen  time,  more  than  gold  in  coffre. 
¥or  losse  of  catel  may  recovered  be. 
But  losse  of  time  shendeth  us,  quod  he. 
It  wol  not  come  again  withouten  drede. 
No  more  than  wol  Malkins  maidenhede. 
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Whan  she  hath  lost  it  in  hire  wantonnesse. 
Let  us  not  moiilen  thus  in  idlenesse. 

Sire  man  of  Lawe,  quod  he,  so  have  ye  blis, 
Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is. 
Ye  ben  submitted  thurgh  your  free  assent 
To  stonde  in  this  cas  at  my  jugement. 
Acquiteth  you  now,  and  holdeth  your  behest; 
Than  have  ye  don  your  devoir  at  the  lest. 

Hoste,  quod  he,  de  par  dieux  jeo  assentc, 
To  breken  forword  is  not  min  entente. 
Behest  is  dette,  and  I  wold  hold  it  fayn 
All  my  behest,  I  can  no  better  sayn. 
For  swiche  lawe  as  man  yeveth  another  wight. 
He  shuld  himselven  usen  it  by  right. 
Thus  wol  our  text:  but  natheles  certain 
I  can  right  now  no  thrifty  tale  sain, 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hath  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  as  he  can. 
Of  olde  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 
And  if  he  have  not  sayd  hem,  leve  brother. 
In  o  book,  he  hath  sayd  hem  in  another. 
For  he  hath  told  of  lovers  up  and  doun. 
Mo  than  Ovide  made  of  mentioun 
In  his  EpistoHs,  that  ben  ful  olde. 
What  shuld  I  tellen  hem,  sin  they  ben  tolde? 
In  youthe  he  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcyon, 
And  sithen  hath  he  spoke  of  evericli  on 
Thise  noble  wives,  and  thise  lovers  eke. 
Who  so  that  wol  his  large  volume  seke 
Cleped  the  seintes  legende  of  Cupide: 
Ther  may  he  se  the  large  woundes  wide 
Of  Lucrece,  and  of  Babylon  Thisbe; 
The  swerd  of  Dido  for  the  false  Enee ; 
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The  tree  of  Phillis  for  hire  Demophon ; 

The  plaint  of  Deianire,  and  Hermion, 

Of  Adriane,  and  Ysiphilee; 

The  barreine  ile  stonding  in  the  see; 

The  dreint  Leandre  for  his  fayre  Hero ; 

Tiie  teres  of  Heleine,  and  eke  the  wo 

Of  Briseide,  and  of  Ladoniia; 

The  crueltee  of  thee,  quene  Medea, 

Thy  litel  children  hanging  by  the  hals. 

For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  love  so  fals. 

0  Hipermestra,  Penelope,  Alceste, 

Yonr  wif  hood  he  commendeth  with  the  beste. 

But  certainly  no  word  ne  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wicke  ensample  of  Canace, 
That  loved  hire  owen  brother  sinfully; 
(Of  all  swiche  cursed  stories  I  say  fy) 
Or  elles  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
How  that  the  cursed  king  Antiochus 
Beraft  his  doughter  of  hire  maidenhede, 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede, 
Whan  he  hire  threw  upon  the  pavenaent. 
And  therfore  he  of  ful  avisement 
N'old  never  write  in  non  of  his  sermons 
Of  swiche  unkinde  abhominations; 
Ne  1  wol  non  reherse,  if  that  I  rnay. 
But  of  my  tale  how  shal  I  don  this  day? 
Me  were  loth  to  be  likened  douteles 
To  Muses,  that  men  clepe  Pierides, 
( Metmnorphoseos  wote  what  I  mene) 
But  natheles  I  recche  not  a  bene. 
Though  I  come  after  him  with  h^webake, 

1  speke  in  prose,  and  let  him  rimes  make. 
And  with  that  word,  he  with  a  sobre  chere 
Began  his  tale,  and  sayde,  as  ye  shull  here. 
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O  SCATHFUL  harm,  condition  of  poverte. 
With   thirst,  with  cold,  with   hunger  so  con- 
founded. 
To  asken  helpe  thee  shameth  in  thin  herte. 
If  thou  non  ask,  so  sore  art  thou  ywounded. 
That  veray  nede  unwrappeth  al  thy  wound  hid. 
Maugre  thin  hed  thou  must  for  indigence 
Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwe  thy  dispence. 

Thou  blamest  Crist,  and  sayst  ful  bitterly, 
He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal; 
Thy  neighebour  thou  witest  sinfully. 
And  sayst,  thou  hast  a  litel,  and  he  hath  all: 
Parfay  (sayst  thou)  somtime  he  reken  shall. 
Whan  that  his  tayl  shal  brennen  in  the  glede. 
For  he  nought  helpeth  needful  in  hir  nede. 

Herken  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise. 
Bet  is  to  dien  than  have  indigence. 
Thy  selve  neighebour  wol  thee  despise, 
If  thou  be  poure,  farewel  thy  reverence. 
Yet  of  the  wise  man  take  this  sentence, 
Alle  the  dayes  of  poure  men  ben  wicke, 
Beware  therfore  or  thou  come  to  that  pricke. 

If  thou  be  poure,  thy  brother  hateth  thee. 
And  all  thy  frendes  fieen  fro  thee,  alas ! 
O  riche  marchants,  ful  of  wele  ben  ye, 
O  noble,  o  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  cas. 
Your  bagges  ben  not  filled  with  ambes  as. 
But  with  sis  cink,  that  reuneth  for  your  chance ; 
At  Cristenmasse  mery  may  ye  dance. 

N  2 
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Ye  seken  lond  and  see  for  your  winninges, 
As  wise  folk  ye  knowen  all  th'estat 
Of  regnes,  ye  ben  fathers  of  tidinges, 
And  tales,  both  of  pees  and  of  debat: 
I  were  right  now  of  tales  desolat, 
N'ere  that  a  marchant,  gon  in  many  a  yere, 
Me  taught  a  tale,  which  that  ye  shull  here. 

In  Surrie  whilom  dwelt  a  compagnie 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trev/e, 
That  wide  where  senten  hir  spicerie. 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe. 
Hir  chaffare  was  so  thriftly  and  so  newe, 
That  every  wight  hath  deintee  to  chaffare 
With  hem,  and  eke  to  sellen  hem  hir  ware. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Home  for  to  wende, 
Were  it  for  chapmanhood  or  for  disport, 
Non  other  message  wold  they  thider  sende. 
But  comen  hemself  to  Rome,  this  is  the  ende: 
And  in  swiche  place  as  thought  hem  avantage 
For  hir  entente,  they  taken  hir  herbergage. 

Sojourned  han  these  marchants  in  that  toun 
A  certain  time,  as  fell  to  hir  plesance : 
And  so  befell,  that  the  excellent  renoun 
Of  the  emperoures  doughter  dame  Custance 
Reported  was,  with  every  circumstance, 
Unto  these  Surrien  marchants,  in  swiche  wise 
Fro  day  to  day,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

This  was  the  commun  vois  of  every  man : 
Our  emperour  of  Rome,  God  him  se, 
A  doughter  hath,  that  sin  the  world  began, 
To  reken  as  wel  hire  goodnesse  as  beaute, 
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N'as  never  swiche  another  as  is  she : 
I  pray  to  God  in  honour  hire  sustene, 
And  wold  she  were  of  all  Europe  the  quene. 

Tn  hire  is  high  beaute  withouten  pride, 
Youthe,  withouten  grenehed  or  folie: 
To  all  hire  werkes  vertue  is  hire  guide; 
Humblesse  hath  slaien  in  hire  tyrannic: 
She  is  rairrour  of  alle  curtesie, 
Hire  herte  is  veray  chambre  of  holiiiesse, 
Hire  hond  ministre  of  fredom  for  almesse. 

And  al  this  vois  was  soth,  as  God  is  trewe. 
But  now  to  purpos  let  us  turne  agein. 
These  marchants  han  don  fraught  hir  shippes  newe, 
And  whan  they  han  this  blisful  maiden  sein, 
Home  to  Surrie  ben  they  went  ful  fayn. 
And  don  hir  nedes,  as  they  han  don  yore, 
And  liven  in  wele,  I  can  say  you  no  more. 

Now  fell  it,  that  these  marchants  stood  in  f^race 
Of  him  that  was  the  Soudan  of  Suirie: 
For  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  his  benigne  curtesie 
Make  hem  good  chere,  and  besily  espie 
Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lere 
The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Amonges  other  thinges  specially 
These  marchants  han  him  told  of  dame  Custance 
So  gret  noblesse,  in  ernest  seriously, 
That  this  Soudan  hath  caught  so  gret  plesance 
To  han  hire  figure  in  his  remembrance, 
That  all  his  lust,  and  all  his  besy  cure 
Was  for  to  love  hire,  while  his  lif  may  dure. 

Paraventure  in  thilke  large  book, 
Which  that  men  clepe  the  heven,  ywriten  was 
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With  sterres,  whan  that  he  his  birthe  took, 
That  he  for  love  shuld  han  his  deth,  alas ! 
For  in  the  sterres,  clerer  than  is  glas. 
Is  writen,  God  wot,  who  so  coud  it  rede, 
The  deth  of  every  man  withouten  drede. 

In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbeforn 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  born; 
The  strif  of  Thebes;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Sampson,  Turnus,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth;  but  mennes  wittes  ben  so  dull, 
That  no  wight  can  wel  rede  it  at  the  full. 

This  Soudan  for  his  prive  councel  sent, 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  pace. 
He  hath  to  hem  declared  his  entent. 
And  sayd  hem  certain,  but  he  might  have  grace 
To  han  Custance,  within  a  litel  space. 
He  n'as  but  ded,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedie. 

Diverse  men,  diverse  thinges  saiden ; 
They  argumentes  casten  up  and  doun; 
Many  a  subtil  reson  forth  they  laiden ; 
They  speken  of  magike,  and  abusion; 
But  finally,  as  in  conclusion. 
They  cannot  seen  in  that  non  avantage 
Ne  in  non  other  way,  save  mariage. 

Than  saw  they  therin  swiche  difficultee 
By  way  of  reson,  for  to  speke  all  plain, 
Because  ther  was  swiche  diversitee 
Betwene  hir  bothe  lawes,  that  they  sayn. 
They  trowen  that  no  cristen  prince  wold  fayn 
Wedden  his  child  under  our  lawe  swete. 
That  us  was  yeven  by  Mahound  our  prophetc. 
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And  he  answered:   Rather  than  I  lese 
Custance,  I  wol  be  cristened  douteles: 
I  mote  ben  hires,  I  may  non  other  chese, 
I  pray  you  hold  your  arguments  in  pees, 
Saveth  my  Uf,  and  beth  not  reccheles 
To  geten  hire  that  hath  my  lif  in  cure. 
For  in  this  wo  I  may  not  long  endure. 

What  nedeth  greter  dilatation  ? 
I  say,  by  tretise  and  ambassatrie, 
And  by  the  popes  mediation, 
And  all  the  chirche,  and  all  the  chevalrie> 
That  in  destruction  of  Maumetrie, 
And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here; 

How  that  the  Soudan  and  his  baronage, 
And  all  his  lieges  shuld  ycristened  be, 
And  he  shal  han  Custance  in  mariage, 
And  certain  gold,  I  n'ot  what  quantitee, 
And  hereto  finden  suifisant  suretee. 
The  same  accord  is  sworne  on  eythei  side; 
Now,  fair  Custance,  almighty  God  thee  gide. 

Now  wolden  som  men  waiten,  as  I  gesse. 
That  I  shuld  tellen  all  the  purveiance. 
The  which  that  the  emperour  of  his  noblesse 
Hath  shapen  for  his  doughter  dame  Custance. 
Wei  may  men  know  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a  litel  clause. 
As  was  arraied  for  so  high  a  cause, 

Bishopes  ben  shapen  with  hire  for  to  wende, 
Lordes,  ladies,  and  knightes  of  renoun, 
And  other  folk  ynow,  this  is  the  end. 
And  notified  is  thurghout  al  the  toun, 
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That  every  wight  with  gret  devotioun 
Shuld  prayen  Crist,  that  he  this  mariage 
Receive  in  gree,  and  spede  this  viage. 

The  day  is  comen  of  hire  departing, 
I  say  the  woful  day  fatal  is  come. 
That  ther  may  be  no  longer  tarying. 
But  forward  they  hem  dressen  all  and  some. 
Custance,  that  was  with  sorwe  all  overcome, 
Ful  pale  arist,  and  dresseth  hire  to  wende. 
For  wel  she  seth  ther  n'is  non  other  ende. 

Alas!  what  wonder  is  it  though  she  wept? 
That  shal  be  sent  to  straunge  nation 
Fro  frendes,  that  so  tendrely  hire  kept, 
And  to  be  bounde  under  subjection 
Of  on,  she  knoweth  not  his  condition. 
Housbondes  ben  all  good,  and  han  ben  yore, 
That  knowen  wives,  I  dare  say  no  more. 

Fader,  f she  said)  thy  wretched  child  Custance? 
Thy  yonge  doughter,  fostered  up  so  soft. 
And  ye,  my  moder,  my  soveraine  plesance 
Over  all  thing,  (out  taken  Crist  on  loft) 
Custance  your  child  hire  recommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace;  for  I  shal  to  Surrie, 
'Ne  shal  I  never  seen  you  more  with  eye, 

Alas!  unto  the  Barbare  nation 
I  muste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  will: 
But  Crist,  that  starfe  for  our  redemption, 
So  yeve  me  grace  his  hestes  to  fulfill, 
I  wretched  woman  no  force  though  I  spill; 
Women  am  borne  to  thraldom  and  penance. 
And  to  ben  under  mannes  governance. 

I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Pirrus  brake  the  wall, 
Or  Iliou  brent,  or  Thebes  the  citee, 
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Ne  at  Rome  for  the  harm  thurgh  Hanniball, 
That  Romans  hath  venqueshed  times  three, 
N'as  herd  swiche  tendre  weping  for  pitee, 
As  in  the  chambre  was  for  hire  parting, 
But  forth  she  mote,  wheder  she  wepe  or  sing. 

O  firste  moving  cruel  firmament. 
With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay. 
And  hurtlest  all  from  Est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thy  crouding  set  the  heven  in  swiche  array 
At  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  viage. 
That  cruel  Mars  hath  slain  this  marriage. 

Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous. 
Of  which  the  lord  is  helpeles  fall,  alas ! 
Out  of  his  angle  into  the  derkest  hous. 
O  Mars,  o  Atyzar,  as  in  this  cas; 
O  feble  Mone,  unhappy  ben  thy  pas. 
Thou  knittest  thee  ther  thou  art  not  received, 
Ther  thou  were  wel  fro  thennes  art  thou  weived. 

Imprudent  emperour  of  Rome,  alas ! 
Was  ther  no  philosophre  in  al  thy  toun? 
Is  no  time  bet  than  other  in  swiche  cas  ? 
Of  viage  is  ther  non  electioun. 
Namely  to  folk  of  high  conditioun, 
Nat  whan  a  rote  is  of  a  birth  yknowe? 
Alas !  we  ben  to  lewed,  or  to  slow. 

To  ship  is  brought  this  woful  faire  maid 
Solempnely,  with  every  circumstance: 
Now  Jesu  Crist  be  with  you  all,  she  said. 
Ther  n'is  no  more,  but  farewel  fair  Custance. 
She  peineth  hire  to  make  good  countenance, 
And  forth  I  let  hire  sayle  in  this  manere, 
And  turne  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 
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The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices. 
Espied  hath  hire  sones  pleine  entente, 
How  he  wol  lete  his  olde  sacrifices: 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  sente, 
And  they  ben  comen,  to  know  what  she  mente, 
And  whan  assembled  was  this  folk  in  fere, 
She  set  hire  doun,  and  sayd  as  ye  shul  here. 

Lordes,  (she  sayd)  ye  knoweti  everich  on. 
How  that  my  sone  in  point  is  for  to  lete 
The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkaron, 
Yeven  by  Goddes  messager  Mahcmete: 
But  on  avow  to  grete  God  I  hete, 
The  lif  shal  rather  out  of  my  body  sterte, 
Than  Mahometes  lawe  out  of  myn  herte. 

What  shuld  us  tiden  of  this  newe  lawe 
But  thraldom  to  our  bodies  and  penance, 
And  afterward  in  helle  to  ben  drawe. 
For  we  reneied  Mahound  our  creance? 
But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurance. 
As  T  shal  say,  assenting  to  my  lore? 
And  I  shal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore. 

They  sworen,  and  assented  every  man 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stond: 
And  everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can, 
To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes  fond. 
And  she  hath  this  emprise  ytaken  in  bond. 
Which  ye  shull  heren  that  1  shal  devise, 
And  to  hem  all  she  spake  right  in  this  wise. 

We  shul  first  feine  us  cristendom  to  take; 
Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a  lite : 
And  I  shal  swiche  a  feste  and  revel  make. 
That,  as  [  trow,  I  shal  the  Soudan  quite. 
For  tho  his  wif  be  cristened  never  so  white. 
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She  shal  have  nede  to  wash  away  the  rede, 
Though  she  a  font  of  water  with  hire  lede. 

O  Soudannesse,  rote  of  iniquitee, 
Virago  thou  Semyramee  the  second, 
O  serpent  under  femininitee, 
Like  to  the  serpent  depe  in  helle  ybound : 
O  feined  woman,  all  that  may  confound 
Vertue  and  innocence,  thurgh  thy  malice. 
Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice. 

O  Sathan  envious,  sin  thilke  day 
That  thou  were  chased  from  our  heritage, 
Wei  knowest  thou  to  woman  the  olde  way. 
Thou  madest  Eva  bring  us  in  servage. 
Thou  wolt  fordon  this  cristen  mariage : 
Thin  instrument  so  (wala  wa  the  while!) 
Makest  thou  of  women  v/han  thou  wolt  begile. 

This  Soudannesse,  whom  I  thus  blame  and 
Let  prively  hire  conseil  gon  hir  way :       [warrie. 
What  shuld  I  in  this  tale  longer  tarie? 
She  rideth  to  the  Soudan  on  a  day. 
And  sayd  him,  that  she  wold  reneie  hire  lay. 
And  cristendom  of  prestes  hondes  fong. 
Repenting  hire  she  hethen  was  so  long; 

Beseching  him  to  don  hire  that  honour. 
That  she  might  han  the  cristen  folk  to  fest: 
To  plesen  hem  I  wol  do  my  labour. 
The  Soudan  saith,  I  wol  don  at  your  best. 
And  kneling,  thanked  hire  of  that  request; 
So  glad  he  was,  he  n'iste  not  what  to  say. 
She  kist  hire  sone,  and  home  she  goth  hire  way. 

Arrived  ben  these  cristen  folk  to  londe 
In  Surrie,  with  a  gret  solempne  route, 
VOL.  I.  o 
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And  hastily  this  Soudan  sent  his  sonde, 
First  to  his  mother,  and  all  the  regne  aboute, 
And  sayd,  his  wif  was  coming  out  of  doute, 
And  praide  hem  for  to  riden  again  the  queue. 
The  honour  of  his  regne  to  sustene. 

Gret  was  the  presse,  and  riche  was  th'  array 
Of  Surriens  and  Romanes  met  in  fere. 
The  mother  of  the  Soudan  riche  and  gay 
Received  hire  with  all  so  glad  a  chere. 
As  any  mother  might  hire  dough ter  dere : 
And  to  the  nexte  citee  ther  beside 
A  softe  pas  solempnely  they  ride. 

Nought  trow  I,  the  triumph  of  Julius, 
Of  which  that  Lucan  maketh  swiche  a  host, 
Was  realler,  or  more  curious, 
Than  was  th'assemblee  of  this  bhsful  host: 
Butte  this  scorpion,  this  wicked  gost. 
The  Soudannesse,  for  all  hire  flattering 
Cast  under  this  ful  mortally  to  sting. 

The  Soudan  cometh  himself  sone  after  this 
So  really,  that  wonder  is  to  tell : 
And  welcometh  hire  with  alle  joye  and  blis. 
And  thus  in  mirth  and  joye  I  let  hem  dwell. 
The  fruit  of  this  matere  is  that  I  tell. 
Whan  time  came,  men  thought  it  for  the  best 
That  revel  stint,  and  men  go  to  hir  rest. 

The  time  come  is,  this  olde  Soudannesse 
Ordeined  hath  the  feste  of  which  I  tolde. 
And  to  the  feste  cristen  folk  hem  dresse 
In  general,  ya  bothe  yonge  and  olde. 
Ther  may  men  fest  and  realtee  beholde. 
And  deintees  rao  than  I  can  you  devise, 
But  all  to  dere  they  bought  it  or  they  rise. 
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O  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 
To  wordly  blis,  spreint  is  with  bitternesse 
Th'  eiide  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour: 
Wo  occupieth  the  fyn  of  our  gladnesse. 
Herken  this  conseil  for  thy  sikernesse : 
Upon  thy  glade  day  have  in  thy  minde 
The  unware  wo  of  harm,  that  cometh  behinde. 

For  shortly  for  to  tellen  at  a  word, 
The  Soudan  and  the  cristen  everich  on 
Ben  all  to-hewe,  and  stiked  at  the  bord, 
But  it  were  only  dame  Custance  alone. 
This  olde  Soudannesse,  this  cursed  crone. 
Hath  with  hire  frendes  don  this  cursed  dede, 
For  she  hireself  wold  all  the  contree  lede. 

Ne  ther  was  Surrien  non  that  was  converted, 
That  of  the  conseil  of  the  Soudan  wot, 
That  he  n'as  all  to-hewe,  er  he  asterted: 
And  Custance  han  they  taken  anon  fote-hot. 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 
They  han  hire  set,  and  bidden  hire  lerne  sayle 
Out  of  Surrie  againward  to  Itaille. 

A  certain  tresor  that  she  thither  ladde, 
And  soth  to  sayn,  vitaille  gret  plentee. 
They  han  hire  yeven,  and  clothes  eke  she  hadde, 
And  forth  she  sayleth  in  the  salte  see : 
O  my  Custance,  ful  of  benignitee, 
O  emperoures  yonge  doughter  dere, 
He  that  is  lord  of  fortune  be  thy  stere. 

She  blesseth  hire,  and  with  ful  pitous  vois 
Unto  the  crois  of  Crist  thus  sayde  she. 
O  clere,  o  weleful  auter,  holy  crois. 
Bed  of  the  lambes  blood  ful  of  pitee, 
That  wesh  the  world  fro  the  old  iniquitee, 
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Me  fro  the  fende,  and  fro  his  clawes  kepe, 
That  day  that  T  shal  drenchen  in  the  depe. 

Victorious  tree  protection  of  trewe, 
That  only  worthy  were  for  to  here 
The  king  of  heven,  with  his  woundes  newe. 
The  white  lamb,  that  hurt  was  with  a  spere; 
Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 
On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden, 
Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lif  to  amenden. 

Yeres  and  dayes  fleet  this  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece,  unto  the  straite 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure : 
On  many  a  sory  mele  now  may  she  baite. 
After  hire  deth  ful  often  may  she  waite, 
Or  that  the  wilde  waves  wol  hire  drive 
Unto  the  place  ther  as  she  shal  arive. 

Men  mighten  asken,  why  she  was  not  slain? 
Eke  at  the  feste  who  might  hire  body  save  ? 
And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again. 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave, 
Ther  every  wight,  save  he,  master  or  knave, 
Was  with  the  leon  frette,  or  he  asterte? 
No  wight  but  God,  that  he  bare  in  his  herte. 

God  list  to  shew  his  wonderful  miracle 
In  hire,  for  we  shuld  seen  his  mighty  werkes : 
Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle. 
By  certain  menes  oft,  as  knowen  clerkes. 
Doth  thing  for  certain  ende,  that  ful  derke  is 
To  mannes  wit,  that  for  our  ignorance 
Ne  can  nat  know  his  prudent  purveiance. 

Now  sith  she  was  not  at  the  feste  yslawe. 
Who  kepte  hire  fro  the  drenching  in  the  see? 
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Who  kepte  Jonas  in  the  fishes  mawe, 
Til  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee? 
Wei  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 
That  kept  the  peple  Ebraike  fro  drenching, 
With  drye  feet  thurghout  the  see  passing. 

Who  bade  the  foure  spirits  of  tempest. 
That  power  han  to  anoyen  lond  and  see, 
Both  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  est, 
Anoyen  neyther  see,  ne  lond,  ne  tree? 
Sothly  the  commander  of  that  was  he 
That  fro  the  tempest  ay  this  woman  kepte. 
As  wel  whan  she  awoke  as  whan  she  slepte. 

Wher  might  this  woman  mete  and  drinke  have  ? 
Three  yere  and  more,  how  lasteth  her  vitaille? 
Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  cave 
Or  in  desert?  no  wight  but  Crist  sans  faille. 
Five  thousand  folk  it  was  as  gret  marvaille 
With  loves  five  and  fishes  two  to  fede : 
God  sent  his  foyson  at  hire  grete  nede. 

She  driveth  forth  into  our  Ocean 
Thurghout  our  wide  see,  til  at  the  last 
Under  an  hold,  that  nempnen  I  ne  can, 
Per  in  Northumberlond,  the  wave  hire  cast, 
And  in  the  sand  hire  ship  stiked  so  fast. 
That  thennes  wolde  it  not  in  all  a  tide : 
The  wille  of  Crist  was  that  she  shulde  abide. 

The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
To  seen  this  wrecke,  and  al  the  ship  he  sought. 
And  fond  this  wery  woman  ful  of  care; 
He  fond  also  the  tresour  that  she  brought: 
In  hire  langage  mercy  she  besought, 
The  lif  out  of  hire  body  for  to  twinne. 
Hire  to  deliver  of  wo  that  she  was  inne. 

o  2 
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A  maner  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  speche, 
But  algate  therby  was  she  understonde. 
The  constable,  whan  him  list  no  lenger  seche, 
This  woful  woman  brought  he  to  the  londe. 
She  kneleth  doun,  and  thanketh  Goddes  sonde; 
But  what  she  v/as,  she  wolde  no  man  seye 
For  foule  ne  faire,  though  that  she  shulde  deye. 

She  said,  she  was  so  mased  in  the  see. 
That  she  forgate  hire  minde,  by  hire  trouth. 
The  constable  hath  of  hir  so  gret  pitee 
And  eke  his  wif,  that  they  wepen  for  routh : 
She  was  so  diligent  withouten  slouth 
To  serve  and  plesen  everich  in  that  place, 
That  all  hire  love,  that  loken  in  hire  face. 

The  constable  and  dame  Hermegild  his  wif 
Were  payenes,  and  that  contree  every  wher; 
But  Hermegild  loved  Custance  as  hire  lif; 
And  Custance  hath  so  long  sojourned  ther 
In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tere. 
Til  Jesu  hath  converted  thurgh  his  grace 
Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place. 

In  all  that  lond  no  cristen  dorste  route ; 
All  cristen  folk  ben  fled  fro  that  contree 
Thurgh  payenes,  that  conquereden  all  aboute 
The  plages  of  the  North  by  lond  and  see. 
To  Wales  fled  the  cristianitee 
Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  ile; 
Ther  was  hir  refuge  for  the  mene  while. 

But  yet  n'ere  cristen  Bretons  so  exiled. 
That  ther  n'ere  som  which  in  hir  privitee 
Honoured  Crist,  and  hethen  folk  begiled ; 
And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three : 
That  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see, 
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But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde, 
With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 

Bright  was  the  sonne,  as  in  that  sommers  day, 
For  which  the  constable  and  his  wif  also 
And  Custance,  han  ytake  the  righte  way 
Toward  the  see,  a  furlong  way  or  two, 
To  plaien,  and  to  romen  to  and  fro; 
And  in  hir  walk  this  blinde  man  they  mette, 
Croked  and  olde,  with  eyen  fast  yshette. 

In  the  name  of  Crist  (cried  this  blinde  Breton) 
Dame  Hermegild,  yeve  me  my  sight  again. 
This  lady  wexe  afraied  of  that  soun, 
Lest  that  hire  husbond,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
Wold  hire  for  Jesu  Cristes  love  have  slain, 
Til  Custance  made  hire  bold,  and  bad  hire  werche 
The  will  of  Crist,  as  doughter  of  holy  cherche. 

The  constable  wexe  abashed  of  that  sight. 
And  sayde;  What  amounteth  all  this  fare? 
Custance  answerd;  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare : 
And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare. 
That  she  the  constable,  er  that  it  were  eve, 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve. 

This  constable  was  not  lord  of  the  place 
Of  which  I  speke,  ther  as  he  Custance  fond. 
But  kept  it  strongly  many  a  winter  space. 
Under  Alia,  king  of  Northumberlond, 
That  was  ful  wise,  and  worthy  of  his  bond 
Againe  the  Scottes,  as  men  may  wel  here; 
But  tourne  I  wol  again  to  my  matere. 

Sathan,  that  ever  us  waiteth  to  begile, 
Saw  of  Custance  all  hire  perfectioun, 
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And  cast  anon  how  he  might  quite  hire  while, 
And  made  a  yonge  knight,  that  dwelt  in  that  toun. 
Love  hire  so  hote  of  foule  aftectioun, 
That  veraily  him  thought  that  he  shuld  spille, 
But  he  of  hire  might  ones  han  his  wille. 

He  woeth  hire,  but  it  availeth  nought, 
She  wolde  do  no  sinne  by  no  wey : 
And  for  despit,  he  compassed  his  thought 
To  maken  hire  on  shameful  deth  to  dey. 
He  waiteth  whan  the  constable  is  away, 
And  prively  upon  a  night  he  crepte 
In  Hermegildes  chambre  while  she  slepte. 

Wery,  forwaked  in  hire  orisons, 
Slepeth  Custance,  and  Hermegilde  also. 
This  knight,  thurgh  Sathanas  temptations, 
All  softely  is  to  the  bed  ygo, 
And  cut  the  throte  of  Hermegilde  atwo, 
And  layd  the  blody  knif  by  dame  Custance, 
And  went  his  way,  ther  God  yeve  him  mischance. 

Sone  after  cometh  this  constable  home  again, 
And  eke  Alia,  that  king  was  of  that  lond, 
And  saw  his  wife  despitously  yslain, 
For  which  ful  oft  he  vrept  and  wrong  his  bond; 
And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond 
By  dame  Custance,  alas !  what  might  she  say? 
For  veray  wo  hire  wit  was  all  away. 

To  king  Alia  was  told  all  this  mischance. 
And  eke  the  time,  and  wher,  and  in  what  wise, 
That  in  a  ship  was  fonden  this  Custance, 
As  here  before  ye  han  herd  me  devise: 
The  kinges  herte  of  pitee  gan  agrise. 
Whan  he  saw  so  benigne  a  creature 
Falle  in  disese  and  in  misaventure. 
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For  as  the  lamb  toward  his  deth  is  brought, 
So  stant  this  innocent  beforn  the  king : 
This  false  knight,  that  hath  this  treson  Mrought, 
Bereth  hire  in  hond  that  she  hath  don  this  thing : 
But  natheles  ther  was  gret  murmuring 
Among  the  peple,  and  sayn  they  cannot  gesse 
That  she  had  don  so  gret  a  wickeduesse. 

For  they  han  seen  hire  ever  so  vertuous, 
And  loving  Hermegild  right  as  hire  lif : 
Of  this  bare  witnesse  everich  in  that  hous. 
Save  he  that  Hermegild  slow  with  his  knif: 
This  gentil  king  hath  caught  a  gret  motif 
Of  this  witness,  and  thought  he  wold  enquere 
Deper  in  this  cas,  trouthe  for  to  lere. 

Alas!  Custance,  thou  hast  no  champion, 
Ne  fighten  canst  thou  not,  so  wala  wa ! 
But  he  that  starf  for  our  redemption, 
And  bond  Sathan,  and  yet  lith  ther  he  lay. 
So  be  thy  stronge  champion  this  day: 
For  but  if  Crist  on  thee  miracle  kithe, 
Withouten  gilt  thou  shalt  be  slaine  as  swithe. 

She  set  hire  doun  on  knees,  and  thus  she  saydc ; 
Immortal  God,  that  savedest  Susanne 
Fro  false  blame,  and  thou  merciful  rnayde, 
Mary  I  mene,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
Beforn  whos  child  angels  singen  Osanne, 
If  I  be  gilteles  of  this  felonie. 
My  socour  be,  or  elles  shal  I  die. 

Have  ye  not  seen  somtime  a  pale  face 
(Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
Toward  his  deth,  w^her  as  he  geteth  no  grace. 
And  swiche  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had, 
Men  mighten  know  him  that  was  so  bestad, 
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Amonges  all  the  faces  in  tliat  route. 

So  stant  distance,  and  loketh  hire  aboute. 

O  quenes  living  in  prosperitee, 
Duchesses,  and  ye  ladies  everich  on, 
Haveth  som  routhe  on  hire  adversitee; 
An  emperoures  doughter  stant  alone; 
She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mone; 
O  blood  real,  that  stondest  in  this  drede, 
Fer  ben  thy  frendes  in  thy  grete  nede. 

This  Alia  king  hath  swiche  compassioun, 
As  gentil  herte  is  fullilled  of  pitee, 
That  fro  his  eyen  ran  the  water  doun. 
Now  hastily  do  fecche  a  book,  quod  he; 
And  if  this  knight  wol  sweren,  how  that  she 
This  woman  slow,  yet  wol  we  us  avise. 
Whom  that  we  wol  that  shal  ben  our  justice. 

A  Breton  book,  written  with  Evangiles, 
Was  fet,  and  on  this  book  he  swore  anon 
She  giltif  was,  and  in  the  mene  whiles 
An  hond  him  smote  upon  the  neldie  bone, 
That  doun  he  fell  at  ones  as  a  stone: 
And  both  his  eyen  brost  out  of  his  face 
In  sight  of  every  body  in  that  place. 

A  vois  was  herd,  in  general  audience, 
That  sayd;  Thou  hast  desclandred  gilteles 
The  doughter  of  holy  chirche  in  high  presence; 
Thus  hast  thou  don,  and  yet  hold  I  my  pees. 
Of  this  mervaiile  agast  was  all  the  prees, 
As  mased  folk  they  stonden  everich  on 
For  drede  of  wreche,  save  Custance  alone. 

Gret  was  the  drede  and  eke  the  repentance 
-Of  hem  that  hadden  wronge  suspectioun 
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Upon  this  sely  innocent  distance; 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusion, 
And  by  Custances  mediation. 
The  king,  and  many  another  in  that  place, 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Cristes  grace. 

This  false  knight  was  slain  for  his  untrouthe 
By  jugement  of  Alia  hastily; 
And  yet  Custance  had  of  his  deth  gret  routhe ; 
And  after  this  Jesus  of  his  mercy 
Made  Alia  wedden  ful  solempnely 
This  holy  woman,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene. 
And  thus  hath  Crist  ymade  Custance  a  quene. 

But  who  was  woful  (if  I  shal  not  lie) 
Of  this  wedding  but  Donegild  and  no  mo. 
The  kinges  mother,  ful  of  tyrannic? 
Hire  thoughte  hire  cursed  herte  brast  atwo ; 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so ; 
Hire  thoughte  a  despit,  that  he  shulde  take 
So  strange  a  creature  unto  his  make. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaf  ne  of  the  stre 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  corn. 
What  shulde  I  tellen  of  the  realtee 
Of  this  mariage,  or  which  cours  goth  beforn. 
Who  bloweth  in  a  trompe  or  in  an  horn? 
The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say ; 
They  ete  and  drinke,  and  dance, and  sing,  and  play. 

They  gon  to  bed,  as  it  was  skill  and  right, 
For  though  that  wives  ben  ful  holy  thinges. 
They  mosten  take  in  patience  a  night 
Swiche  maner  necessaries,  as  ben  plesinges 
To  folk  that  han  ywedded  hem  with  ringes, 
And  lay  a  lite  hir  holinesse  aside 
As  for  the  time,  it  may  no  bet  betide. 
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On  hire  he  gat  a  knave  ehilde  anon, 
And  to  a  bishop,  and  his  constable  eke 
He  toke  his  wif  to  kepe,  whan  he  is  gon 
To  Scotland  ward,  his  fomen  for  to  seke. 
Now  faire  Custance,  that  is  so  humble  and  meke, 
So  long  is  gon  with  ehilde  til  that  still 
She  halt  hire  chambre,  abiding  Cristes  will. 

The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  here; 
Mauricius  at  the  fontstone  they  him  calle. 
This  constable  doth  forth  come  a  messager. 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  cleped  was  Alle. 
How  that  this  blisful  tiding  is  befalle. 
And  other  tidings  spedeful  for  to  say. 
He  hath  the  lettre,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

This  messager,  to  don  his  avantage. 
Unto  the  kinges  mother  rideth  swithe, 
And  salueth  hire  ful  faire  in  his  langage. 
Madame,  quod  he,  ye  may  be  glad  and  blithe, 
And  thanken  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe; 
My  lady  queue  hath  child,  withouten  doute. 
To  joye  and  blisse  of  all  this  regne  aboute. 

Lo  here  the  lettre  seled  of  this  thing, 
That  I  most  here  in  all  the  hast  I  may: 
Tf  ye  wol  ought  unto  your  sone  the  king, 
1  am  your  servant  bothe  night  and  day. 
Donegilde  answerd,  As  now  at  this  time  nay; 
But  here  I  wol  all  night  thou  take  thy  rest, 
To-morwe  wol  T  say  thee  what  me  lest. 

This  messager  drank  sadly  ale  and  wine. 
And  stolen  were  his  lettres  prively 
Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine; 
And  contrefeted  was  ful  subtilly 
Another  lettre,  wrought  ful  sinfully. 
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Unto  the  king  directe  of  this  matere 
Fro  his  constable,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

This  lettre  spake,  the  quene  delivered  was 
Of  so  horrible  a  fendliche  creature. 
That  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure : 
The  mother  was  an  elfe  by  aventure 
Ycome,  by  charmes  or  by  sorcerie. 
And  everich  man  hateth  hire  compagnie. 

Wo  was  this  king  whan  he  this  lettre  had  sein. 
But  to  no  wight  he  told  his  sorwes  sore, 
But  of  his  owen  hand  he  wrote  again ; 
Welcome  the  sonde  of  Crist  for  evermore 
To  me,  that  am  now  lerned  in  this  lore : 
Lord,  welcome  be  thy  lust  and  thy  plesance, 
My  lust  I  put  all  in  thyn  ordinance. 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  faire. 
And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  coming: 
Crist  whan  him  list  may  senden  me  an  heire. 
More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking. 
This  lettre  he  seled,  prively  weping, 
Which  to  the  messager  was  taken  sone, 
And  forth  he  goth,  ther  is  no  more  to  done. 

O  messager,  fulfilled  of  dronkenesse. 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay, 
And  thou  bewreiest  alle  secrenesse; 
Thy  mind  is  lorne,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay; 
Thy  face  is  tourned  in  a  new  array ; 
Ther  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route, 
Ther  is  no  conseil  hid  withouten  doute. 

O  Donegild,  I  ne  have  non  English  digne 
Unto  thy  malice,  and  thy  tirannie : 
VOL.  I.  P 
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And  therfore  to  the  fende  I  thee  resigne, 

Let  him  enditen  of  thy  traitorie. 

Fy  mannish,  fy;  o  nay  by  God  I  lie; 

Fy  fendliche  spirit,  for  I  dare  wel  telle, 

Though  thou  here  walke,  thy  spirit  is  in  helle. 

This  messager  cometh  fro  the  king  again, 
And  at  the  kinges  modres  court  he  light, 
And  she  was  of  this  messager  ful  fayn, 
And  plesed  him  in  all  that  ever  she  might. 
He  dranke,  and  wel  his  girdel  underpight; 
He  slepeth,  and  he  snoreth  in  his  gise 
All  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  arise. 

Eft  were  his  lettres  stolen  everich  on. 
And  contrefeted  lettres  in  this  wise. 
The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  jewise. 
That  he  ne  shulde  soffren  in  no  wise 
Custance  within  his  regne  for  to  abide 
Three  daies,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tide; 

But  in  the  same  ship  as  he  hire  fond. 
Hire  and  hire  yonge  sone,  and  all  hire  gere 
He  shulde  put,  and  croude  hire  fro  the  lond. 
And  charge  hire,  that  she  never  eft  come  there, 
O  my  Custance,  wel  may  thy  ghost  have  fere. 
And  sleping  in  thy  dreme  ben  in  penance. 
Whan  Donegild  cast  all  this  ordinance. 

This  messager  on  morv/e  whan  he  awoke. 
Unto  the  castel  halt  the  nexte  way; 
And  to  the  constable  he  the  lettre  toke; 
And  whan  that  he  this  pitous  lettre  sey, 
Ful  oft  he  sayd  alas,  and  wala  wa; 
Lord  Crist,  quod  he,  how  may  this  world  endure? 
So  ful  of  sinne  is  many  a  creature. 
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O  mighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will, 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge,  how  may  it  be 
That  thou  wolt  sotiVen  innocence  to  spill, 
And  wicked  folk  regne  in  prosperitee? 
A  good  Custance,  alas !  so  wo  is  me. 
That  I  mote  be  thy  turmentour,  or  dey 
On  shames  deth,  ther  is  non  other  wey. 

Wepen  both  yong  and  old  in  al  that  place, 
Whan  that  the  king  this  cursed  lettre  sent: 
And  Custance  with  a  dedly  pale  face 
The  fourthe  day  toward  the  ship  she  went: 
But  natheles  she  taketh  in  good  entent 
The  will  of  Crist,  and  kneling  on  the  strond 
She  sayde,  Lord,  ay  welcome  be  thy  sond. 

He  that  me  kepte  fro  the  false  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  lond  amonges  you. 
He  can  me  kepe  fro  harme  and  eke  fro  shame 
In  the  salt  see,  although  I  se  not  how : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now, 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dere. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  stere. 

Hire  litel  child  lay  v/eping  in  hire  arm. 
And  kneling  pitously  to  him  she  said. 
Pees,  litel  sone,  I  wol  do  thee  no  harm: 
With  that  hire  couverchief  of  hire  hed  she  braid, 
And  over  his  litel  eyen  she  it  laid. 
And  in  hire  arme  she  luUeth  it  ful  fast, 
And  into  the  heven  hire  eyen  up  she  cast. 

Mother,  quod  she,  and  mayden  bright  Marie, 
Soth  is,  that  thurgh  womannes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lorne,  and  damned  ay  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  crois  yrent : 
Thy  blisful  eyen  saw  all  his  turment, 
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Than  is  ther  no  comparison  betwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  wo  man  may  sustene. 

Thou  saw  thy  child  yslain  before  thin  eyen, 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  litel  child  parfay : 
Now,  lady  bright,  to  whom  all  woful  crien, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  may, 
Thou  haven  of  refute,  bright  sterre  of  day, 
Rew  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentillesse 
Rewest  on  every  rewful  in  distresse. 

O  litel  child,  alas !  what  is  thy  gilt. 
That  never  wroughtest  sinne  as  yet  parde? 
Why  wol  thin  harde  father  have  thee  spilt? 
O  mercy,  dere  constable,  (quod  she) 
As  let  my  litel  child  dwell  here  with  thee : 
And  if  thou  darst  not  saven  him  fro  blame, 
So  kisse  him  ones  in  his  fadres  name. 

Therwith  she  loketh  backward  to  the  lond. 
And  saide ;  Farewel,  housbond  routheles ! 
And  up  she  rist,  and  walketh  doun  the  strond 
Toward  the  ship,  hire  foloweth  all  the  prees : 
And  ever  she  praieth  hire  child  to  hold  his  pees, 
And  taketh  hire  leve,  and  with  an  holy  entent 
She  blesseth  hire,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Vitailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede, 
Habundantly  for  hire  a  ful  long  space : 
And  other  necessaries  that  shuld  nede 
She  had  ynow,  heried  be  Goddes  grace : 
For  wind  and  wether,  almighty  God  purchace. 
And  bring  hire  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
But  in  the  see  she  driveth  forth  hire  way. 

Alia  the  king  cometh  home  sone  after  th  s 
Unto  his  castel,  of  the  which  I  told, 
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And  asketh  wher  his  wif  and  his  child  is; 
The  constable  gau  about  his  herte  cokl, 
And  plainly  all  the  matere  he  him  told 
As  ye  han  herd,  I  can  tell  it  no  better, 
And  shewed  the  king  his  sele  and  his  letter; 
And  sayde;  Lord,  as  ye  commanded  me 
Up  peine  of  deth,  so  have  T  don  certain. 
This  messager  turmented  was,  til  he 
Moste  beknowe,  and  tellenjplat  and  plain. 
Fro  night  to  night  in  what  place  he  had  lain : 
And  thus  by  wit  and  subtil  enquering 
Imagined  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 

The  hand  was  knowen  that  the  lettre  wrote. 
And  all  the  venime  of  this  cursed  dede; 
But  in  what  wise,  certainly  I  n'ot. 
The  effect  is  this,  that  Alia  out  of  drede 
His  moder  slew,  that  moun  men  plainly  rede. 
For  that  she  traitour  was  to  hire  ligeance: 
Thus  endeth  this  old  Donegild  with  meschance. 

The  sorwe  that  this  Alia  night  and  day 
Maketh  for  his  wif  and  for  his  child  also, 
Ther  is  no  tonge  that  it  tellen  may. 
But  now  wol  I  agen  to  Custance  go, 
That  fleteth  in  the  see  in  peine  and  wo 
Five  yere  and  more,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde, 
Or  that  hire  ship  approched  to  the  londe. 

Under  an  hethen  castel  at  the  last, 
(Of  which  the  name  in  my  text  I  not  find) 
Custance  and  eke  hire  child  the  see  up  cast. 
Almighty  God,  that  saved  all  mankind. 
Have  on  Custance  and  on  hire  child  som  mind. 
That  fallen  is  in  hethen  hond  eftsone 
In  point  to  spill,  as  I  shal  tell  you  sone. 

p  2 
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Do  an  fro  the  castel  cometh  ther  many  a  wight 
To  gauren  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance: 
But  shortly  fro  the  castel  on  a  night, 
The  lordes  steward  (God  yeve  him  meschance) 
A  theef,  that  had  reneyed  our  creance, 
Came  into  the  ship  alone,  and  said,  he  wolde 
Hire  lemman  be,  whether  she  wolde  or  n'olde. 

Wo  was  this  wretched  woman  tho  begon, 
Hire  childe  cried,  and  she  cried  pitously: 
But  blisful  Mary  halpe  hire  right  anon. 
For  with  hire  strogling  wel  and  mightily 
The  theef  fell  over  bord  al  sodenly. 
And  in  the  see  he  drenched  for  vengeance. 
And  thus  hath  Crist  unwemnied  kept  Custance. 

O  foule  lust  of  luxurie,  lo  thin  ende, 
Nat  only  that  thou  faintest  mannes  mind, 
But  veraily  thou  wolt  his  body  shende. 
Th'  ende  of  thy  werk,  or  of  thy  lustes  blind. 
Is  complaining:  how  many  may  men  find. 
That  not  for  werk  somtime,  but  for  th'  entent 
To  don  this  sinne,  ben  other  slain  or  shent. 

How  may  this  weke  woman  han  the  strength 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  renegate? 
O  Golias,  unmesurable  of  length. 
How  mighte  David  maken  thee  so  mate? 
So  yonge,  and  of  armure  so  desolate, 
How  dorst  he  loke  upon  thy  dredful  face  ? 
Wel  may  men  seen  it  was  but  Goddes  grace. 

Who  yaf  Judith  corage  or  hardinesse 
To  sleen  him  Holofernes  in  his  tent. 
And  to  deliver  out  of  wretchednesse 
The  peple  of  God?  I  say  for  this  entent, 
That  right  as  God  spirit  of  vigour  sent 
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To  hem,  and  saved  hem  out  of  meschance, 
So  sent  he  might  and  vigour  to  Custance. 

Forth  goth  hire  ship  thurghout  the  narwe  mouth 
Of  Jubaltare  and  Septe,  driving  alway, 
Somtime  West,  and  somtime  North  and  South, 
And  somtime  Est,  ful  many  a  wery  day: 
Til  Cristes  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 
Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodnesse 
To  make  an  end  of  all  hire  hevinesse. 

Now  let  us  stint  of  Custance  but  a  throw, 
And  speke  we  of  the  Romane  emperour, 
That  out  of  Surrie  hath  by  lettres  knowe 
The  slaughter  of  cristen  folk,  and  dishonour 
Don  to  his  doughter  by  a  false  traitour, 
I  mene  the  cursed  wicked  Soudannesse, 
That  at  the  fest  let  sleen  both  more  and  lesse. 

For  which  this  emperour  hath  sent  anon 
His  senatour,  with  real  ordinance. 
And  other  lordes,  God  wote,  many  on, 
On  Surriens  to  taken  high  vengeance: 
They  breniien,  sleen,  and  bring  hem  to  meschance 
Ful  many  a  day:  but  shortly  this  is  th'ende, 
Homward  to  Rome  they  shapen  hem  to  wende. 

This  senatour  repaireth  with  victorie 
To  Rome  ward,  sayling  ful  really. 
And  met  the  ship  driving,  as  saith  the  storie. 
In  which  Custance  sitteth  ful  pitously : 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  what  she  was,  ne  why 
She  was  in  swiche  array,  ne  she  wil  sey 
Of  hire  estat  though  that  she  shulde  dey. 

He  bringeth  hire  to  Rome,  and  to  his  wif 
He  yaf  hire,  and  hire  yonge  sone  also : 
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And  with  the  senatour  she  lad  hire  lif. 
Thus  can  our  lady  bringen  out  of  wo 
Woful  Custance,  and  many  another  mo: 
And  longe  time  dwelled  she  in  that  place, 
In  holy  werkes  ever,  as  was  hire  grace. 

The  senatoures  wif  hire  aunte  was, 
But  for  all  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  more : 
I  wol  no  longer  tarien  in  this  cas, 
But  to  king  Alia,  which  I  spake  of  yore, 
That  for  his  wif  wepeth  and  siketh  sore, 
I  wol  returne,  and  let  I  wol  Custance 
Under  the  senatoures  governance. 

King  Alia,  which  that  had  his  moder  slain. 
Upon  a  day  fell  in  swiche  repentance. 
That  if  I  shortly  tellen  shal  and  plain. 
To  Rome  he  cometh  to  receive  his  penance. 
And  putte  him  in  the  popes  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesu  Crist  besought, 
Foryeve  his  wicked  werkes  that  he  had  wrought. 

The  fame  anon  thurghout  the  toun  is  born. 
How  Alia  king  shal  come  on  pilgrimage, 
By  herbergeours  that  wenten  him  beforn, 
For  %vhich  the  senatour,  as  was  usage. 
Rode  him  againe,  and  many  of  his  linage. 
As  wel  to  shewen  his  high  magnificence, 
As  to  don  any  king  a  reverence. 

Gret  chere  doth  this  noble  senatour 
To  king  Alia,  and  he  to  him  also; 
Everich  of  hem  doth  other  gret  honour; 
And  so  befell,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
This  senatour  is  to  king  Alia  go 
To  fest,  and  shortly,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Custances  sone  went  in  his  compagnie. 
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Som  men  wold  sain  at  requeste  of  Custance 
This  senatour  hath  lad  this  child  to  feste : 
I  may  not  tellen  every  circumstance, 
Be  as  be  may,  ther  was  he  at  the  leste: 
But  soth  is  this,  that  at  his  mothers  heste 
Beforn  Alia,  during  the  metes  space, 
The  child  stood,  loking  in  the  kinges  face. 

This  Alia  king  hath  of  this  child  gret  wonder, 
And  to  the  senatour  he  said  anon, 
Whos  is  that  faire  child  that  stondeth  yonder? 
I  n'ot,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John; 
A  moder  he  hath,  but  fader  hath  he  non. 
That  I  of  wote :  but  shortly  in  a  stound 
He  told  Alia  how  that  this  child  was  found. 

But  God  wot,  quod  this  senatour  also, 
So  vertuous  a  liver  in  all  my  lif 
'Ne  saw  I  never,  as  she,  ne  herd  of  mo 
Of  worldly  woman,  maiden,  widewe  or  wif : 
I  dare  wel  sayn  hire  hadde  lever  a  knif 
Thurghout  hire  brest,  than  ben  a  woman  wikke, 
Ther  is  no  man  coude  bring  hire  to  that  prikke. 

ISTow  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Custance 
As  possible  is  a  creature  to  be: 
This  Alia  hath  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  dame  Custance,  and  theron  mused  he. 
If  that  the  childes  moder  were  aught  she 
That  is  his  wif,  and  prively  he  sighte. 
And  sped  him  fro  the  table  that  he  mighte. 

Parfay,  thought  he,  fan  tome  is  in  min  hed, 
I  ought  to  deme  of  skilful  jugement. 
That  in  the  salte  see  my  wif  is  ded. 
And  afterward  he  made  his  argument; 
What  wot  I,  if  that  Crist  have  hider  sent 
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My  wif  by  see,  as  wel  as  he  hire  lent 
To  my  con  tree,  fro  thennes  that  she  went? 

And  after  noon  home  with  the  senatour 
Goth  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wonder  chance. 
This  senatour  doth  Alia  gret  honour, 
And  hastily  he  sent  after  Custance: 
But  trusteth  wel,  hire  luste  not  to  dance. 
Whan  that  she  wiste  wherfore  was  that  sonde, 
Unnethe  upon  hire  feet  she  mighte  stonde. 

Whan  Alia  saw  his  wif,  faire  he  hire  grette, 
And  wept,  that  it  was  routhe  for  to  see, 
For  at  the  firste  look  he  on  hire  sette 
He  knew  wel  veraily  that  it  was  she : 
And  she  for  sorwe,  as  domb  stant  as  a  tree : 
So  was  hire  herte  shette  in  hire  distresse. 
Whan  she  remembered  his  unkindenesse. 

Twies  she  swouneth  in  his  owen  sight. 
He  wepeth  and  him  excuseth  pitously: 
Now  God,  quod  he,  and  all  his  halwes  bright 
So  wisly  on  my  soule  as  have  mercy, 
That  of  youre  harme  as  gilteles  am  I, 
As  is  Maurice  my  sone,  so  like  your  face, 
Elles  the  fend  me  fetche  out  of  this  place. 

Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitter  peine. 
Or  that  hir  woful  hertes  mighten  cese, 
Gret  was  the  pitee  for  to  here  hem  pleine, 
Thurgh  whiche  pleintes  gan  hir  wo  encrese. 
I  pray  you  all  my  labour  to  relese, 
T  may  not  tell  hir  wo  until  to-morwe, 
I  am  so  wery  for  to  speke  of  sorwe. 

But  finally,  whan  that  the  soth  is  wist, 
That  Alia  gilteles  was  of  hire  wo, 
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I  trow  an  hundred  times  han  they  kist, 

And  swiche  a  hhsse  is  ther  betwix  hem  two, 

Tiiat  save  the  joye  that  lasteth  evermo, 

Ther  is  non  like,  that  any  creature 

Hath  seen  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dure. 

Tho  praied  she  hire  husbond  mekely 
In  releef  of  hire  longe  pitous  pine. 
That  he  wold  pray  hire  fader  specially, 
That  of  his  magestee  he  wold  encline 
To  vouchesauf  som  day  with  him  to  dine : 
She  praied  him  eke,  he  shulde  by  no  way 
Unto  hire  fader  no  word  of  hire  say. 

Som  men  wold  sayn,  how  that  the  child  Maurice 
Doth  this  message  until  this  emperour: 
But  as  I  gesse.  Alia  was  not  so  nice. 
To  him  that  is  so  soveraine  of  honour. 
As  he  that  is  of  cristen  folk  the  flour. 
Send  any  child,  but  it  is  bet  to  deme 
He  went  himself,  and  so  it  may  wel  seme. 

This  emperour  hath  granted  gentilly 
To  come  to  dinner,  as  he  him  besoughte : 
And  wel  rede  I,  he  loked  besily 
Upon  this  child,  and  on  his  doughter  thought. 
Alia  goth  to  his  inne,  and  as  him  ought 
Arraied  for  this  feste  in  every  wise, 
As  ferforth  as  his  conning  may  suffice. 

The  morwe  came,  and  Alia  gan  him  dresse, 
And  eke  his  wif,  this  emperour  to  mete: 
And  forth  they  ride  in  joye  and  in  gladnesse, 
And  whan  she  saw  hire  fader  in  the  strete. 
She  light  adoun  and  falleth  him  to  fete. 
Fader,  quod  she,  your  yonge  child  Custance 
Is  now  ful  clene  out  of  your  remembrance. 
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I  am  your  doughter,  your  Custance,  quod  she, 
That  whilom  ye  haii  sent  mto  Surrie; 
It  am  I,  fader,  that  in  the  salte  see 
Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die.' 
Now,  goode  fader,  I  you  mercy  crie, 
Send  me  no  more  into  non  hethenesse. 
But  thanketh  my  lord  here  of  his  kindenesse. 

Who  can  the  pitous  joye  tellen  all 
Betwix  hem  thre,  sin  they  ben  thus  ymette? 
But  of  my  tale  make  an  ende  I  shal, 
The  day  goth  fast,  I  wol  no  longer  lette. 
Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette. 
In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  can  tell. 
This  child  Maurice  was  sithen  emperour 
Made  by  the  pope,  and  lived  cristenly. 
To  Cristes  chirche  did  he  gret  honour : 
But  I  let  all  his  storie  passen  by. 
Of  Custance  is  my  tale  specially. 
In  the  olde  Romane  gestes  men  may  find 
Maurices  lif,  I  here  it  not  in  mind. 

This  king  Alia,  whan  he  his  time  sey, 
With  his  Custance,  his  holy  wif  so  swete. 
To  Englond  ben  they  come  the  righte  way, 
Ther  as  they  live  in  joye  and  in  quiete. 
But  litel  while  it  lasteth  I  you  hete, 
Joye  of  this  world  for  time  wol  not  abide, 
Fro  day  to  night  it  changeth  as  the  tide. 

Who  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o  day, 
That  him  ne  meved  other  conscience. 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  kin  affray, 
Envie,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence? 
I  ne  say  but  for  this  end  this  sentence. 
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That  litel  while  in  joye  or  in  plesance 
Lasteth  the  blisse  of  Alia  with  Custance. 

For  deth,  that  taketh  of  hie  and  low  his  rente. 
Whan  passed  was  a  yere,  even  as  I  gesse, 
Out  of  this  world  this  king  Alia  he  hente, 
For  whom  Custance  hath  ful  gret  hevinesse. 
Now  let  us  praien  G  od  his  soule  blesse : 
And  dame  Custance,  finally  to  say, 
Toward  the  toun  of  Rome  goth  hire  way. 

To  Rome  is  come  this  holy  creature, 
And  findeth  ther  hire  frendes  hole  and  sound: 
Now  is  she  scaped  all  hire  aventure: 
And  whan  that  she  hire  fader  hath  yfound, 
Doun  on  hire  knees  falleth  she  to  ground, 
Weping  for  tendernesse  in  herte  blithe 
She  herieth  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe. 

In  vertue  and  in  holy  alraesse  dede 
They  liven  alle,  and  never  asonder  wende; 
Till  deth  departeth  hem,  this  lif  they  lede; 
And  fareth  now  wel,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
Now  Jesu  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sende 
Joye  after  wo,  governe  us  in  his  grace. 
And  kepe  us  alle  that  ben  in  this  place. 
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Experience,  though  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  this  world,  is  right  ynough  for  me 
To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  mariage : 
.For,  lordings,  sin  I  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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(Thanked  be  God  that  is  eterne  on  live) 
Husbondes  at  chirche  dore  have  I  had  five, 
(If  I  so  often  might  han  wedded  be) 
And  all  were  worthy  men  in  hir  degree. 

But  me  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  is. 
That  sithen  Crist  ne  went  never  but  onis 
To  wedding,  in  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 
That  by  that  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me. 
That  I  ne  shulde  wedded  be  but  ones. 
Lo,  herke  eke,  which  a  sharpe  word  for  the  nones, 
Beside  a  welle  Jesu,  God  and  man. 
Spake  in  reprefe  of  the  Samaritan : 
Thou  hast  yhadde  five  husbonds,  sayde  he; 
And  thilke  man,  that  now  hath  wedded  thee. 
Is  not  thyn  husbond :  thus  said  he  certain ; 
What  that  he  ment  therby,  I  can  not  sain. 
But  that  I  aske,  why  that  the  fifthe  man 
Was  non  husbond  to  the  Samaritan? 
How  many  might  she  have  in  mariage? 
Yet  herd  I  never  tellen  in  min  age 
Upon  this  noumbre  dlffinitioun; 
Men  may  devine,  and  gloseu  up  and  doun. 

But  wel  I  wot,  expresse  withouten  lie 
God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  multiplie; 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understond. 
Eke  wel  I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  min  husbond 
Shuld  leve  fader  and  moder,  and  take  to  me; 
But  of  no  noumbre  mention  made  he. 
Of  bigamie  or  of  octogamie; 
Why  shuld  men  than  speke  of  it  vilanie? 

Lo  here  the  wise  kin^-  Dan  Salomon, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
(As  wolde  God  it  leful  were  to  me 
To  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he) 
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Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  his  wives? 
No  man  hath  svviche,  that  in  this  world  on  hve  is. 
God  wot,  this  noble  king-,  as  to  my  witte, 
The  firste  night  had  many  a  mery  fitte 
With  eche  of  hem,  so  wel  was  him  on  Hve. 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five, 
Welcome  the  sixthe  whan  that  ever  he  shall. 
For  sith  I  wol  not  kepe  me  chaste  in  all. 
Whan  min  husbond  is  fro  the  world  ygon, 
Som  cristen  man  shal  wedden  me  anon. 
For  than  the  apostle  saith,  that  T  am  fre 
To  wedde,  a'  goddes  half,  wher  it  liketh  me. 
He  saith,  that  to  be  wedded  is  no  sinne; 
Better  is  to  be  wedded  than  to  brinne. 

What  rekketh  me  though  folk  say  vilanie 
Of  shrewed  Lamech,  and  his  bigamie? 
I  wot  wel  Abraham  was  an  holy  man, 
And  Jacob  eke,  as  fer  as  ever  I  can. 
And  eche  of  hem  had  wives  mo  than  two. 
And  many  another  holy  man  also. 
Wher  can  ye  seen  in  any  maner  age 
That  highe  God  defended  mariage 
By  expresse  word?  I  pray  you  telleth  me. 
Or  wher  commanded  he  virginitee? 

T  wot  as  wel  as  ye,  it  is  no  drede, 
The  apostle,  whan  he  spake  of  maidenhede. 
He  said,  that  precept  therof  had  he  non: 
Men  may  conseille  a  woman  to  ben  on. 
But  conseilling  is  no  commandement; 
He  put  it  in  our  owen  jugement. 

For  hadde  God  commanded  maidenhede. 
Than  had  he  dampned  wedding  out  of  drede; 
And  certes,  if  ther  were  no  sede  ysowe, 
Virginitee  than  whorof  sliuld  it  growe? 
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Poule  dorste  not  commanden  at  the  lest 
A  thing,  of  which  his  maister  yaf  non  best. 
The  dart  is  sette  up  for  virginitee, 
Catch  who  so  may,  who  renneth  best  let  see. 
But  this  word  is  not  take  of  every  wight. 
But  ther  as  God  wol  yeve  it  of  his  might. 
I  wot  wel  that  the  apostle  was  a  maid, 
But  natbeles,  though  that  he  wrote  and  said. 
He  wold  that  every  wight  were  swiche  as  be, 
All  n'is  but  conseil  to  virginitee. 
And  for  to  ben  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve, 
Of  indulgence,  so  n'is  it  non  repreve 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die, 
Withoute  exception  of  bigamie; 
All  were  it  good  no  woman  for  to  touche, 
(He  ment  as  in  his  bed  or  in  his  couche) 
For  peril  is  both  tire  and  tow  to  assemble ; 
Ye  know  what  this  ensample  may  resemble. 

This  is  all  and  som,  he  held  virginitee 
More  parfit  than  wedding  in  freeltee: 
(Freeltee  clepe  1,  but  if  that  he  and  she 
Wold  lede  hir  lives  all  in  chastitee) 
I  graunt  it  wel,  I  have  of  non  envie, 
Who  maidenhed  preferre  to  bigamie; 
It  liketh  hem  to  be  clene  in  body  and  gost; 
Of  rain  estat  T  wol  not  maken  host. 

For  wel  ye  know,  a  lord  in  his  houshold 
Ne  hath  nat  every  vessell  all  of  gold : 
Som  ben  of  tree;  and  don  hir  lord  service. 
God  clepeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise, 
And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Som  this,  som  that,  as  that  him  liketh  shift. 
Virginitee  gret  perfection, 
And  continence  eke  with  devotion : 
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But  Crist,  that  of  perfection  is  welle, 
Ne  bade  not  every  wight  he  shulde  go  selle 
All  that  he  had,  and  yeve  it  to  the  poure. 
And  in  swiche  wise  folow  him  and  his  lore: 
He  spake  to  hem  that  wold  live  parfitly, 
And,  lordings,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  nat  I ; 
I  wol  bestow  the  flour  of  all  myn  age 
In  th'  actes  and  the  fruit  of  mariage. 

Tell  me  also,  to  what  conclusion 
Were  membres  made  of  generation, 
And  of  so  parfit  wise  a  wight  ywrought? 
Trusteth  me  wel,  they  were  nat  made  for  nought. 
Glose  who  so  wol,  and  say  bothe  up  and  doun, 
That  they  were  made  for  purgatioun 
Of  urine,  and  of  other  thinges  smale. 
And  eke  to  know  a  female  from  a  male : 
And  for  non  other  cause?  say  ye  no? 
The  experience  wot  wel  it  is  not  so. 
So  that  the  clerkes  be  not  with  me  wroth, 
1  say  this,  that  they  maked  ben  for  both, 
This  is  to  sayn,  for  office,  and  for  ese 
Of  engendrure,  ther  we  not  God  displese. 
Why  shuld  men  elles  in  hir  bookes  sette. 
That  man  shal  yelden  to  his  wif  hire  dette  ? 
Now  wherwith  shuld  he  make  his  payement. 
If  he  ne  used  his  sely  instrument? 
Than  were  they  made  upon  a  creature 
To  purge  urine,  and  eke  for  engendrure. 

But  I  say  not  that  every  wight  is  hold. 
That  hath  swiche  harneis  as  I  to  you  told. 
To  gon  and  usen  hem  in  engendrure; 
Than  shuld  men  take  of  chastitee  no  cure. 
Crist  was  a  maide,  and  shapen  as  a  man. 
And  many  a  seint,  sith  that  this  world  began, 

Q2 
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Yet  lived  they  ever  in  parfit  chastitee. 

I  n'ill  eiivie  with  no  virginitee. 

Let  hem  with  bred  of  pured  whete  be  fed, 

And  let  us  wives  eten  barly  bred. 

And  yet  with  barly  bred,  Mark  tellen  can. 

Our  Lord  Jesu  refreshed  many  a  man. 

In  swiche  estat  as  God  hath  cleped  us, 

I  wol  persever,  I  n'am  not  precious, 

In  wifhode  wol  I  use  min  instrument 

As  frely  as  my  maker  hath  it  sent. 

If  I  be  dangerous  God  yev^e  me  sorwe, 

Min  husbond  shal  it  have  both  even  and  morwe, 

Whan  that  him  list  come  forth  and  pay  his  dette. 

An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette. 

Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thrall, 

And  have  his  tribulation  withall 

Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wif. 

I  have  the  power  during  all  my  lif 

Upon  his  propre  body,  and  nat  he; 

Right  thus  the  apostle  told  it  unto  me. 

And  bad  our  husbonds  for  to  love  us  wel; 

All  this  sentence  me  liketh  every  del. 

Up  stert  the  pardoner,  and  that  anon; 
Now,  dame,  quod  he.  by  God  and  by  Seint  John, 
Ye  ben  a  noble  prechour  in  this  cas. 
I  was  about  to  wed  a  wif,  alas ! 
What?  shuld  I  bie  it  on  my  flesh  so  dere? 
Yet  had  I  lever  wed  no  wif  to-yere. 

Abide,  quod  she,  ray  tale  is  not  begonne. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  drinken  of  another  tonne 
Er  that  I  go,  shal  savour  worse  than  ale. 
And  whan  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulation  in  mariage, 
Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 
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(This  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 
Than  maiest  thou  chesen  wheder  thou  wolt  sippe 
Of  thilke  tonne,  that  I  shal  abroche. 
Beware  of  it,  er  thou  to  neigh  approche. 
For  I  shal  tell  ensamples  mo  than  ten : 
Who  so  that  n'ill  beware  by  other  men 
By  him  shal  other  men  corrected  be : 
Thise  same  wordes  write th  Ptholomee, 
Rede  in  his  Almageste,  and  take  it  there. 

Dame,  I  wold  pray  you,  if  your  will  it  were, 
Sayde  this  pardoner,  as  ye  began, 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  and  spare  th  for  no  man. 
And  techeth  us  yonge  men  of  your  practike. 

Gladly,  quod  she,  sin  that  it  may  you  like. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  compagnie, 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasie. 
As  taketh  not  a  greefe  of  that  I  say. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  play. 

Now,  sires,  than  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale 
I  shal  say  soth,  the  husbondes  that  I  had 
As  three  of  hem  were  good,  and  two  were  bad. 
The  three  were  goode  men  and  riche  and  olde. 
Unethes  mighten  they  the  statute  holde, 
In  which  that  they  were  bounden  unto  me. 
Ye  wot  wel  what  I  mene  of  this  parde. 
As  God  me  helpe,  I  laugh  whan  that  I  thinke. 
How  pitously  a-night  I  made  hem  swinke. 
But  by  my  fay,  I  tolde  of  it  no  store : 
They  had  me  yeven  hir  lond  and  hir  tresore, 
Me  neded  not  do  lenger  diligence 
To  win  hir  love,  or  don  hem  reverence. 
They  loved  me  so  wel  by  God  above. 
That  I  ne  tolde  no  deintee  of  hir  love. 
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A  wise  woman  wol  besie  hire  ever  in  on 
To  geten  hir  love,  ther  as  she  hath  non. 
But  sith  I  had  hem  holly  in  min  hond, 
And  that  they  hadde  yeven  me  all  hir  lond, 
What  shuld  I  taken  kepe  hem  for  to  plese, 
But  it  were  for  my  profit,  or  min  ese? 
I  set  hem  so  a-werke  by  my  fay, 
That  many  a  night  they  songen  wala  wa. 
The  bacon  was  not  fet  for  hem,  I  trow, 
That  som  men  have  in  Essex  at  Donmow. 
I  governed  hem  so  wel  after  my  lawe, 
That  eche  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  fawe 
To  bringen  me  gay  thinges  fro  the  feyre. 
They  were  ful  glade  whan  I  spake  hem  fayre, 
For  God  it  wot,  T  chidde  hem  spitously. 
Now  herkeneth  how  I  bare  me  proprely. 

Ye  wise  wives,  that  can  understond. 
Thus  shul  ye  speke,  and  here  hem  wrong  on  hond. 
For  half  so  boldely  can  ther  no  man 
Sweren  and  lien  as  a  woman  can. 
(I  say  not  this  by  wives  that  ben  wise. 
But  if  it  be  whan  they  hem  misavise.) 
A  wise  wif  if  that  she  can  hire  good, 
Shal  beren  hem  on  hond  the  cow  is  wood. 
And  taken  witnesse  of  hire  owen  mayd 
Of  hir  assent:  but  herkeneth  how  I  sayd. 

Sire  olde  kaynard,  is  this  thin  aray? 
Why  is  my  neigheboures  wif  so  gay? 
She  is  honoured  over  al  wher  she  goth, 
I  sit  at  home,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth. 
What  dost  thou  at  my  neigheboures  hous? 
Is  she  so  faire?  art  thou  so  amorous? 
What  rownest  thou  with  our  maide?  benedicite, 
Sire  olde  lechour,  let  thy  japes  be. 
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And  if  I  have  a  gossib,  or  a  freiid, 
(Withouten  gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  fend, 
If  that  I  v/alke  or  play  unto  his  hous. 

Tliou  comest  home  as  dronken  as  a  mous. 
And  prechest  on  thy  benche,  with  evil  prefe : 
Thou  sayst  to  me,  it  is  a  gret  meschiefe 
To  wed  a  poure  woman,  for  costage: 
And  if  that  she  be  riche  of  high  parage, 
Than  sayst  thou,  that  it  is  a  tourmentrie 
To  soffre  hire  pride  and  hire  melancolie. 
And  if  that  she  be  faire,  thou  veray  knave. 
Thou  sayst  that  every  holour  wol  hire  have. 
She  may  no  while  in  chastitee  abide. 
That  is  assailled  upon  every  sitle. 
Thou  sayst  som  folk  desire  us  for  richesse, 
Som  for  our  shape,  and  som  for  our  fairnesse, 
And  som,  for  she  can  other  sing  or  dance, 
And  som  for  gentillesse  and  daliance, 
Som  for  hire  hondes  and  hire  armes  smale: 
Thus  goth  all  to  the  devil  by  thy  tale. 
Thou  sayst,  men  may  not  kepe  a  castel  wal, 
It  may  so  long  assailled  be  over  al. 
And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  sayst,  that  she 
Coveteth  every  man  that  she  may  see; 
For  as  a  spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe. 
Til  she  may  finden  som  man  hire  to  chepe. 
Ne  non  so  grey  goos  goth  ther  in  the  lake, 
(As  sayst  thou)  that  wol  ben  withoute  a  make. 
And  sayst,  it  is  an  hard  thing  for  to  welde 
A  thing,  that  no  man  wol,  his  thankes,  helde. 

Thus  sayst  thou,  lorel,  whan  thou  gost  to  bed. 
And  that  no  wise  man  nedeth  for  to  wed, 
Ne  no  man  that  entendeth  unto  heven. 
With  wilde  thonder  dint  and  firy  leven 
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Mote  thy  welked  nekke  be  to-broke.       [smoke, 
Thou   sayst,  that  dropping  houses,  and  eke 
And  chiding  wives  maken  men  to  flee 
Out  of  hir  owen  hous;  a,  henedicite. 
What  aileth  swiche  an  old  man  for  to  chide? 
Thou  sayst,  we  wives  wol  our  vices  hide. 
Til  we  be  fast,  and  than  we  wol  hem  shewe. 
Wei  may  that  be  a  proverbe  of  a  shrewe. 

Thou  sayst,  thatoxen,  asses,  hors,  and  houndes. 
They  ben  assaied  at  diverse  stoundes, 
Basines,  lavoures,  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swiche  husbondrie, 
And  so  ben  pottes,  clothes,  and  aray, 
But  folk  of  wives  maken  non  assay, 
Til  they  ben  wedded,  olde  dotard  shrewe ! 
And  than,  sayst  thou,  we  wol  our  vices  shewe. 

Thou  sayst  also,  that  it  displeseth  me. 
But  if  that  thou  wolt  preisen  my  beautee, 
And  but  thou  pore  alway  upon  my  face. 
And  clepe  me  faire  dame  in  every  place; 
And  but  thou  make  a  feste  on  thilke  day 
That  I  was  borne,  and  make  me  fresh  and  gay; 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norice  honour. 
And  to  my  charaberere  within  my  hour, 
And  to  my  faders  folk,  and  rayn  allies; 
Thus  sayst  thou,  olde  barel  ful  of  lies. 
And  yet  also  of  our  prentis  Jankin, 
For  his  crispe  here,  shining  as  gold  so  fin. 
And  for  he  squiereth  me  both  up  and  doun, 
Yet  hast  thou  caught  a  false  suspection : 
I  wol  him  nat,  though  thou  were  ded  to-morwe. 
But  tell  me  this,  why  hidest  thou  with  sorwe 
The  keies  of  thy  chest  away  fro  me? 
It  is  my  good  as  wel  as  thin  parde. 
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What,  wenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame? 

Now  by  that  Lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Jame, 

Thou  shalt  nat  bothe,  though  that  thou  were  wood, 

Be  maister  of  my  body  and  of  my  good, 

That  on  thou  shalt  forgo  maugre  thin  eyen. 

What  helpeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  and  spien? 

I  trow  thou  woldest  loeke  me  in  thy  cheste. 

Thou  shuldest  say,  Fayr  wif,  go  wher  thee  leste; 

Take  j^our  disport;  I  wol  nat  leve  no  tales; 

I  know  you  for  a  trewe  wif,  dame  Ales. 

We  love  no  man,  that  taketh  kepe  or  charge 

Wher  that  we  gon,  we  wol  be  at  our  large. 

Of  alle  men  yblessed  mote  he  be 
The  wise  astrologien  Dan  Ptholomee, 
That  sayth  this  proverbe  in  his  Almageste: 
Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  higheste. 
That  rekketh  not  who  hath  the  world  in  hond. 
By  this  proverbe  thou  shalt  wel  understond. 
Have  thou  ynough,  what  thar  thee  rekke  or  care 
How  merily  that  other  folkes  fare  ? 
For  certes,  olde  dotard,  by  your  leve, 
Ye  shuUen  have  queint  right  ynough  at  eve. 
He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  werne 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanterne; 
He  shal  have  never  the  lesse  light  parde. 
Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plainen  thee. 

Thou  sayst  also,  if  that  we  make  us  gay 
With  clothing  and  with  precious  array, 
That  it  is  peril  of  our  chastitee. 
And  yet,  with  sorvve,  thou  enforcest  thee, 
And  sayst  thise  wordes  in  the  apostles  name: 
In  habit  made  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  appareile  you,  (quod  he) 
And  nat  in  tressed  here,  and  gay  perrie, 
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As  pedes,  ne  with  gold,  ne  clothes  riche. 

After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubriche 
I  wol  not  work  as  mochel  as  a  gnat. 

Thou  sayst  also,  I  walke  out  like  a  cat; 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  cattes  skin, 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  in; 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  sleke  and  gay, 
She  wol  nat  dwellen  in  hous  half  a  day. 
But  forth  she  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed. 
To  shew  hire  skin,  and  gon  a  caterwawed. 
This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe, 
I  wol  renne  out,  my  borel  for  to  shewe. 
Sire  olde  fool,  what  helpeth  thee  to  spien  ? 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wardecorps,  as  he  can  best. 
In  faith  he  shal  not  kepe  me  but  me  lest : 
Yet  coude  T  make  his  herd,  so  mote  I  the. 

Thou  sayest  eke,  that  ther  ben  thinges  three. 
Which  thinges  gretly  troublen  all  this  erthe. 
And  that  no  wight  ne  may  endure  the  ferthe: 
O  lefe  sire  shrewe,  Jesu  short  thy  lif. 

Yet  prechest  thou,  and  sayst,  an  hateful  w if 
Yrekened  is  for  on  of  thise  meschances. 
Be  ther  non  other  maner  resemblances 
That  ye  may  liken  your  parables  to, 
But  if  a  sely  wif  be  on  of  tho? 

Thou  likenest  eke  womans  love  to  helle, 
To  barrein  lond,  ther  water  may  not  dwelle. 

Thou  likenest  it  also  to  wilde  fire; 
The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  consume  every  thing,  that  brent  wol  be. 

Thou  sayest,  right  as  wormes  shende  a  tre, 
Bight  so  a  wif  destroieth  hire  husbond ; 
This  knowen  they  that  ben  to  wives  bond. 
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Lordings,  right  thus,  as  ye  han  understond, 
Bare  I  stifly  min  old  husbondes  on  hond, 
That  thus  they  saiden  in  hir  dronkennesse; 
And  all  was  false,  but  as  I  toke  witnesse 
On  Jankin,  and  upon  my  nece  also. 

0  Lord,  the  peine  I  did  hem,  and  the  wo, 
Ful  gilteles,  by  Goddes  swete  pine; 

For  as  an  hors,  I  coude  bite  and  whine; 

1  coude  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt, 
Or  elles  oftentime  I  had  ben  spilt. 

Who  so  first  cometh  to  the  mill,  first  grint; 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint. 
They  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live. 
Of  wenches  wold  I  beren  hem  on  hond, 
Whan  that  for  sike  unnethes  might  they  stond, 
Yet  tikeled  I  his  herte  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  him  so  gret  chiertee : 
I  swore  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  dight: 
Under  that  colour  had  I  many  a  mirth. 
For  all  swiche  wit  is  yeven  us  in  our  birth; 
Deceite,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven. 
And  thus  of  o  thing  I  may  avaunten  me. 
At  th'ende  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  degiee, 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  som  maner  thing, 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutching, 
Namely  a-bed,  ther  hadden  they  meschance, 
Ther  wold  I  chide,  and  don  hem  no  plesance: 
I  wold  no  lenger  in  the  bed  abide. 
If  that  I  felt  his  arme  over  my  side. 
Til  he  had  made  his  raunson  unto  me. 
Than  wold  I  soffre  him  do  his  nicetee. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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And  therfore  every  man  this  tale  I  tell, 

Winne  who  so  may,  for  all  is  for  to  sell: 

With  empty  hond  men  may  no  haukes  lure, 

For  winning-  wold  I  all  his  lust  endure. 

And  makeu  me  a  feined  appetit, 

And  yet  in  bacon  had  I  never  delit : 

That  maked  me  that  ever  I  wold  hem  chide. 

For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  beside, 

I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord. 

For  by  mj^  trouthe  I  quitte  hem  word  for  word. 

As  helpe  me  veray  God  omnipotent, 

Tho  I  right  now  shuld  make  m}^  testament, 

I  ne  owe  hem  not  a  word,  that  it  n'is  quit, 

I  brought  it  so  abouten  by  my  wit, 

That  they  must  yeve  it  up,  as  for  the  best. 

Or  elles  had  we  never  hen  in  rest. 

For  though  he  loked  as  a  wood  leon. 

Yet  shuld  he  faille  of  his  conclusion. 

Than  wold  I  say,  now,  goode  lefe,  take  kepe. 
How  mekely  loketh  Wilkin  oure  shepe! 
Come  ner  my  spouse,  and  let  me  ba  thy  cheke. 
Ye  shulden  be  al  patient  and  meke. 
And  han  a  swete  spiced  conscience, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  patience. 
SufFreth  alway,  sin  ye  so  wel  can  preche, 
And  but  ye  do,  certain  we  shal  you  teche 
That  it  is  faire  to  han  a  wif  in  pees. 
On  of  us  two  moste  bowen  doutelees : 
And,  sith  a  man  is  more  resonable 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  suffrable. 
What  aileth  you  to  grutchen  thus  and  grone? 
Is  it  for  ye  wold  have  my  queint  alone? 
Why  take  it  all:  lo,  have  it  every  del. 
Peter,  I  shrew  you  but  ye  love  it  wel. 
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For  if  I  wolde  sell  my  belle  chose, 
I  coude  walke  as  fresshe  as  is  a  rose. 
But  T  wol  kepe  it  for  your  owen  toth. 
Ye  be  to  blame,  by  God,  I  say  you  soth. 

Swiche  maner  wordes  liaddeu  we  on  bond. 
Now  wol  I  speken  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

My  fourthe  husbonde  was  a  revellour, 
This  is  to  sayn,  he  had  a  paramour, 
And  I  was  yonge  and  ful  of  ragerie, 
Stibborne  and  strong,  and  joly  as  a  pie. 
Tho  coude  I  dancen  to  an  harpe  smale. 
And  sing  ywis  as  any  nightingale. 
Whan  I  had  dronke  a  draught  of  swete  wine. 
Metellius,  the  foule  cherle,  the  swine. 
That  with  a  staf  beraft  his  wif  hire  lif 
For  she  drank  wine,  though  I  had  ben  his  wif, 
Ne  shuld  he  not  have  daunted  me  fro  drinke : 
And  after  wine  of  Venus  most  I  thinke. 
For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likerous  mouth  most  ban  a  likerous  tayl. 
In  woman  vinolent  is  no  defence. 
This  knowen  lechours  by  experience. 

But,  lord  Crist,  whan  that  it  remembreth  me 
Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  jolitee, 
It  tikleth  me  about  myn  herte-rote. 
Unto  this  day  it  doth  myn  herte  bote, 
That  I  have  had  my  world  as  in  my  time. 
But  age,  alas!  that  all  wol  envenime, 
Hath  me  beraft  my  beautee  and  my  pith : 
Let  go,  farewel,  the  devil  go  therwith. 
The  flour  is  gon,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  brcn,  as  I  best  may,  now  moste  I  sell. 
But  yet  to  be  right  mery  wol  I  fond. 
Now  forth  to  tellen  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 
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I  say,  I  had  in  herte  gret  despit, 
That  he  of  any  other  had  delit; 
But  he  was  quit  by  God  and  by  Seint  Joce : 
I  made  him  of  the  same  wood  a  croee, 
Not  of  my  body  in  no  foule  manere, 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chere, 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  frie 
Por  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 
By  God,  in  erth  I  was  his  purgatorie, 
Por  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorie. 
For,  God  it  wote,  he  sate  ful  oft  and  songe. 
Whan  that  his  sho  ful  bitterly  him  wronge. 
Ther  was  no  wight,  save  God  and  he,  that  wiste 
In  many  a  wise  how  sore  that  I  him  twiste. 
He  died  whan  I  came  fro  Jerusalem, 
And  lith  ygrave  under  the  rode-beera : 
All  is  his  tombe  not  so  curious 
As  was  the  sepulcre  of  him  Darius, 
Which  that  Appelles  wrought  so  sotelly. 
It  is  but  wast  to  bury  hem  preciously. 
Let  him  farewel,  God  give  his  soule  rest. 
He  is  now  in  his  grave  and  in  his  chest. 

Now  of  my  fifthe  husbonde  wol  I  telle : 
God  let  his  soule  never  come  in  helle. 
And  yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shrew, 
That  fele  I  on  my  ribbes  all  by  rew. 
And  ever  shal,  unto  min  ending  day. 
But  in  our  bed  he  was  so  fresh  and  gay. 
And  therwithall  he  coude  so  wel  me  glose. 
Whan  that  he  wolde  han  my  belle  chose, 
That,  though  he  had  me  bet  on  every  bon, 
He  coude  win  agen  my  love  anon. 
I  trow,  I  love  him  the  bet,  for  he 
Was  of  his  love  so  dangerous  to  me. 
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We  wimmen  han,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie. 
In  this  mateie  a  queinte  fantasie. 
Waite,  what  thing  we  may  nat  lightly  have, 
Therafter  wol  we  cry  all  day  and  crave. 
Forbede  us  thing,  and  that  desiren  we ; 
Prese  on  us  fast,  and  thanne  wol  we  flee. 
With  danger  uttren  we  all  our  chafFare; 
Gret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware. 
And  to  gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 

My  tifthe  husbonde,  God  his  soule  blesse. 
Which  that  I  toke  for  love  and  no  richesse, 
He  somtime  was  a  clerk  of  Oxenforde, 
And  had  left  scole,  and  went  at  home  at  borde 
With  my  gossib,  dwelling  in  oure  toun : 
God  have  hire  soule,  hire  name  was  Alisoun. 
She  knew  my  herte  and  all  my  privetee, 
Bet  than  our  parish  preest,  so  mote  I  the. 
To  hire  bewried  I  my  conseil  all; 
For  had  my  husbond  pissed  on  a  wall, 
Or  don  a  thing  that  shuld  have  cost  his  lif, 
To  hire,  and  to  another  worthy  wif. 
And  to  my  nece,  which  that  I  loved  wel, 
I  wold  have  told  his  conseil  every  del. 
And  so  T  did  ful  often,  God  it  wote. 
That  made  his  face  ful  often  red  and  bote 
For  yeray  shame,  and  blamed  himself,  for  he 
Had  told  to  me  so  gret  a  privetee. 

And  so  befell  that  ones  in  a  Lent, 
(So  often  times  I  to  my  gossib  went. 
For  ever  yet  T  loved  to  be  gay, 
And  for  to  walke  in  March,  April,  and  May 
From  hous  to  hous,  to  heren  sondry  tales) 
That  Jankin  clerk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Ales, 

r2 
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And  I  myself,  into  the  feldes  went. 

Myn  husbond  was  at  London  all  that  Lent; 

I  had  the  better  leiser  for  to  pleie, 

And  for  to  see,  and  eke  for  to  be  seie 

Of  lusty  folk;  what  wist  I  wher  my  grace 

Was  shapen  for  to  be,  or  in  what  place? 

Therfore  made  I  my  visitations 

To  vigilies,  and  to  processions, 

To  preching's  eke,  and  to  thise  pilgrimages, 

To  playes  of  miracles,  and  mariages, 

And  wered  upon  my  gay  skarlet  gites. 

Thise  wormes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 

Upon  my  paraille  frett  hem  never  a  del, 

And  wost  thou  why?  for  they  were  used  wel. 

Now  wol  I  tellen  forth  what  happed  me : 
I  say,  that  in  the  feldes  walked  we, 
Till  trewely  we  had  swiche  daliance 
This  clerk  and  I,  that  of  my  purveance 
I  spake  to  him,  and  said  him  how  that  he, 
If  I  were  widewe,  shulde  wedden  me. 
For  certainly,  T  say  for  no  bobance, 
Yet  was  I  never  M'ithout  purveance 
Of  mariage,  ne  of  other  thinges  eke: 
I  hold  a  mouses  wit  not  worth  a  leke. 
That  hath  but  on  hole  for  to  sterten  to, 
And  if  that  faille,  than  is  all  ydo. 

I  bare  him  on  bond  he  had  enchanted  me; 
(My  dame  taughte  me  that  subtiltee) 
And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  night, 
He  wold  han  slain  me,  as  I  lay  upright. 
And  all  my  bed  was  full  of  veray  blood; 
But  yet  I  hope  that  ye  shuln  do  me  good: 
For  blood  betokeneth  gold,  as  me  was  taught. 
And  al  was  false,  1  dremed  of  him  right  naught, 
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But  as  I  folwed  ay  my  dames  lore. 
As  wel  of  that  as  of  other  thinges  more. 

But  now,  sire,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  sain? 
A  ha,  by  God  I  have  my  tale  again. 
Whan  that  my  fourthe  husbonde  was  on  bere, 
I  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chere, 
As  wives  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage; 
And  with  my  coverchefe  covered  my  visage; 
But,  for  that  T  was  purveyed  of  a  make, 
I  wept  but  smal,  and  that  I  undertake. 
To  chirche  was  myn  husbond  born  a-worwe 
With  neigheboures  that  for  him  maden  sorwe, 
And  Jankin  oure  clerk  was  on  of  tho : 
As  helpe  me  God,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 
After  the  bere,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 
Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  clene  and  faire, 
That  all  my  herte  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old, 
And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  soth, 
But  yet  T  had  alway  a  coltes  toth. 
Gat-tothed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  wele, 
I  had  the  print  of  Seinte  Venus  sele. 
As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on, 
And  faire,  and  riche,  and  yonge,  and  wel  begon : 
And  trewely,  as  min  husbondes  tolden  me, 
I  had  the  beste  queint  that  mighte  be. 
For  certes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  feling,  and  my  herte  is  marcian : 
Venus  me  yave  my  lust  and  likerousnesse, 
An  Mars  yave  me  my  sturdy  hardinesse. 
Min  ascendant  was  Taure,  and  Mars  therinne : 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  sinne! 
I  folwed  ay  min  inclination 
By  vertue  of  my  constellation : 
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That  made  me  that  I  coude  nat  withdraw 

My  chambre  of  Venus  from  a  good  felaw. 

Yet  have  I  Martes  merke  upon  my  face, 

And  also  in  another  privee  place. 

For  God  so  wisly  be  my  salvation, 

1  loved  never  by  no  discretion. 

But  ever  folwed  min  appetit. 

All  were  he  shorte,  longe,  blake,  or  white, 

I  toke  no  k^pe,  so  that  he  liked  me. 

How  poure  he  was,  ne  eke  of  what  degree. 

What  shuld  I  saye?  but  at  the  monthes  ende 
This  joly  clerk  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende, 
Hath  wedded  me  v*^ith  gret  solempnitee. 
And  to  him  yave  I  all  the  lond  and  fee, 
That  ever  was  me  yeven  therbefore : 
But  afterward  repented  me  ful  sore. 
He  n'olde  sutfre  nothing  of  my  list. 
By  God  he  smote  me  ones  with  his  fist. 
For  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe. 
That  of  the  stroke  myn  ere  wex  al  defe. 
Stibborne  I  was,  as  is  a  leonesse. 
And  of  my  tonge  a  veray  jangleresse. 
And  walke  I  wold,  as  I  had  don  beforn, 
Fro  hous  to  hous,  although  he  had  it  sworn: 
For  which  he  oftentimes  wolde  preche. 
And  me  of  olde  Romaine  gestes  teche. 

How  he  Sulpitius  Gallus  left  his  wif, 
And  hire  forsoke  for  terme  of  all  his  lif. 
Not  but  for  open-heded  he  hire  say 
Loking  out  at  his  dore  upon  a  day. 

Another  Romaine  told  he  me  by  name. 
That,  for  his  wif  was  at  a  sommer  game 
Without  his  weting,  he  forsoke  hire  eke. 

And  than  wold  he  upon  his  Bible  seke 
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That  ilke  proverbe  of  Ecclesiaste, 

Wher  he  commandeth,  and  forbedeth  faste, 

Man  shal  not  siifter  his  wif  go  roule  aboiite. 

Than  wold  he  say  right  thus  withoii ten  doute: 
Who  so  that  bildeth  his  hous  all  of  salwes, 
And  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  the  falwes, 
And  suffereth  his  wif  to  go  seken  halwes, 
Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  galwes. 

But  all  for  nought,  I  sette  not  an  hawe 
Of  his  proverbes,  ne  of  his  ojde  sawe; 
Ne  I  wold  not  of  him  corrected  be. 
I  hate  hem  that  my  vices  telien  me, 
And  so  do  mo  of  us  (God  wote)  than  1. 
This  made  him  wood  with  me  all  utterly; 
1  n'olde  not  forbere  him  in  no  cas. 

Now  wol  I  say  you  soth  by  Seint  Thomas, 
Why  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe, 
For  which  he  smote  me,  so  that  I  v/as  defe. 

He  had  a  book,  that  gladly  night  and  day 
For  his  disport  he  wolde  it  rede  alway, 
He  cleped  it  Valerie,  and  Theophrast, 
And  with  that  book  he  lough  alway  ful  fast. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  clerk  somtime  at  Home, 
A  cardinal,  that  highte  Seint  Jerome, 
That  made  a  book  again  Jovinian, 
Which  book  was  ther,  and  eke  TertuUian, 
Crisippus,  Trotula,  and  Helowis, 
That  was  abbesse  not  fer  fro  Paris ; 
And  eke  the  paraboles  of  Salomon, 
Ovides  art,  and  bourdes  many  on; 
And  alle  thise  were  bonden  in  o  volume. 
And  every  night  and  day  was  his  custume 
(Whan  he  had  leiser  and  vacation 
From  other  worldly  occupation) 
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To  reden  in  this  book  of  wikked  wives. 
He  knew  of  hem  mo  legendes  and  mo  lives. 
Than  ben  of  goode  wives  in  the  Bible. 

For  trnsteth  wel,  it  is  an  impossible, 
That  any  clerk  wol  speken  good  of  wives, 
(But  if  it  be  of  holy  seintes  lives) 
ISe  of  non  other  woman  never  the  mo. 
Who  peinted  the  leon,  telleth  me,  who? 
By  God,  if  wimmen  hadden  written  stories. 
As  clerkes  han,  within  hir  oratories. 
They  wold  have  writ  of  men  more  wikkednesse. 
Than  all  the  merke  of  Adam  may  redresse. 
The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
Ben  in  hir  werking  ful  contrarious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science. 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 
And  for  hir  divers  disposition, 
Eche  falleth  in  others  exaltation. 
As  thus,  God  wote.  Mercury  is  desolat 
In  Pisces,  wher  Venus  is  exaltat. 
And  Venus  falleth  wher  Mercury  is  reised. 
Therfore  no  woman  of  no  clerk  is  preised. 
The  clerk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may  nought  do 
Of  Venus  werkes  not  worth  his  old  sho, 
Than  siteth  he  doun,  and  writeth  in  his  dotage, 
That  wimmen  cannot  kepe  hir  mariage. 
But  now  to  purpos,  why  I  tolde  thee. 
That  I  was  beten  for  a  book  parde. 

Upon  a  night  Jankin,  that  was  our  sire. 
Red  on  his  book,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire. 
Of  Eva  first,  that  for  hire  wikkednesse 
Was  all  mankinde  brought  to  wretchednesse, 
For  which  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  was  slain. 
That  bought  us  with  his  herte-blood  again. 
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Lo  here  expresse  of  wimmen  may  ye  find, 
That  woman  was  the  losse  of  all  mankind. 

Tho  redde  he  me  how  Sampson  lost  his  heres 
Sleping,  his  lemman  kitte  hem  with  hire  sheres, 
Thurgh  whiche  treson  lost  he  both  his  eyen. 

Tho  redde  he  me,  if  that  I  shal  not  lien, 
Of  Hercules,  and  of  his  Deianire, 
That  caused  him  to  set  himself  a-fire. 

Nothing  forgat  he  the  care  and  the  wo. 
That  Socrates  had  with  his  wives  two; 
How  Xantippa  cast  pisse  upon  his  hed. 
This  sely  man  sat  still,  as  he  were  ded. 
He  wiped  his  hed,  no  more  dorst  he  sain, 
But,  er  the  thonder  stint  ther  cometh  rain. 

Of  Pasiphae,  that  was  the  queue  of  Crete, 
For  shrewednesse  him  thought  the  tale  swete. 
Fie,  speke  no  more  (it  is  a  grisely  thing) 
Of  hire  horrible  lust  and  hire  liking. 

Of  Clitemnestra  for  hire  lecherie 
That  falsely  made  hire  husbond  for  to  die, 
He  redde  it  with  ful  good  devotion. 

He  told  me  eke,  for  what  occasion 
Amphiorax  at  Thebes  lost  his  lif : 
My  husbond  had  a  legend  of  his  wif 
Eriphile,  that  for  an  ouche  of  gold 
Hath  prively  unto  the  Grekes  told, 
Wher  that  hire  husbond  hidde  him  in  a  place, 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  sory  grace. 

Of  Lima  told  he  me,  and  of  Lucie: 
They  bothe  made  hir  husbondes  for  to  die. 
That  on  for  love,  that  other  was  for  hate. 
Lima  hire  husbond  on  an  even  late 
Empoysoned  hath,  for  that  she  was  his  fo  : 
Lucia  likerous  loved  hire  husbond  so, 
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That  for  he  shuld  alway  upon  hire  thinke, 
She  yave  him  swiche  a  maner  love-drinke. 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  were  by  the  morwe : 
And  thus  algates  husbondes  hadden  sorwe. 

Than  told  he  me,  how  on  Latumeus 
Complained  to  his  felaw  Arius, 
That  in  his  gardin  growed  swiche  a  tree, 
On  which  he  said  how  that  his  wives  three 
Honged  hemself  for  hertes  despitous. 
O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius, 
Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree, 
And  in  my  gardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Of  later  date  of  wives  hath  he  redde, 
That  som  han  slain  hir  husbonds  in  hir  bedde, 
And  let  hir  lechour  dight  hem  all  the  night, 
While  that  the  corps  lay  in  the  flore  upright: 
And  som  han  driven  nailes  in  hir  brain. 
While  that  they  slepe,  and  thus  they  han  hem 

slain : 
Som  han  hem  ^'even  poyson  in  hir  drink: 
He  spake  more  harm  than  herte  may  bethinke. 

And  therwithall  he  knew  of  mo  proverbes, 
Than  in  this  world  their  growen  grass  or  herbes. 

Bet  is  (quod  he)  thin  habitation 
Be  with  a  leon,  or  a  foule  dragon, 
Than  with  a  woman  using  for  to  chide. 

Bet  is  (quod  he)  high  in  the  roof  abide. 
Than  with  an  angry  woman  doun  in  the  hous, 
They  ben  so  wikked  and  contrarious : 
They  haten,  that  hir  husbonds  loven  ay. 

He  sayd,  a  woman  cast  hire  shame  away, 
Whan  she  cast  of  hire  smock;  and  forthermo, 
A  faire  woman,  but  she  be  chast  also. 
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Is  like  a  gold  ring  in  a  sowes  nose. 

Who  coude  wene,  or  who  coude  suppose 
The  wo  that  in  rain  herte  was,  and  the  pine? 
And  whan  I  saw  he  n'olde  never  line 
To  reden  on  this  cursed  book  all  night, 
Al  sodenly  three  leves  have  I  plight 
Out  of  his  book,  right  as  he  redde,  and  eke 
I  with  my  fist  so  toke  him  on  the  cheke. 
That  in  oure  lire  he  fell  bakward  adoun. 
And  he  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun, 
And  with  his  fist  he  smote  me  on  the  hed, 
That  in  the  flore  I  lay  as  I  were  ded. 
And  whan  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay, 
He  was  agast,  and  wold  have  fled  away, 
Til  at  the  last  out  of  my  swough  I  brayde. 
O,  hast  thou  slain  me,  false  theef  ?  I  sayde, 
And  for  my  lond  thus  hast  thou  mordred  me? 
Er  I  be  ded,  yet  wol  I  kissen  thee. 
And  nere  he  came,  and  kneled  faire  adoun, 
And  sayde;  dere  suster  Alisoun, 
As  helpe  me  God  I  shal  thee  never  smite : 
That  1  have  don  it  is  thyself  to  wite, 
Foryeve  it  me,  and  that  I  thee  beseke. 
And  yet  eftsones  I  hitte  him  on  the  cheke. 
And  sayde;  theef,  thus  much  am  I  awreke. 
Now  wol  I  die,  1  may  no  longer  speke. 

But  at  the  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo 
We  fell  accorded  by  ourselven  two : 
He  yaf  me  all  the  bridel  in  min  bond 
To  ban  the  governance  of  hous  and  lond, 
And  of  his  tonge,  and  of  his  bond  also, 
And  made  him  brenne  his  book  anon  right  tho. 

And  whan  that  I  had  getten  unto  me 
By  maistrie  all  the  soverainetee, 

VOL.  I.  s 
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And  that  he  sayd,  min  owen  trewe  wif, 
Do  as  thee  list,  the  terme  of  all  thy  lif, 
Kepe  thin  honour,  and  kepe  eke  min  estat; 
After  that  day  we  never  had  debat. 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  was  to  him  as  kinde, 
As  any  wif  fro  Denmark  unto  Inde, 
And  al  so  trewe,  and  so  was  he  to  me: 
I  pray  to  God  that  sit  in  majestee 
So  blisse  his  soule,  for  his  mercy  dere. 
Now  wol  I  say  my  tale  if  ye  wol  here. 

The  frere  lough  whan  he  had  herd  all  this : 
Now  dame,  quod  he,  so  have  I  joye  and  blis. 
This  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale. 

And  whan  the  Sompnour  herd  the  frere  gale, 
Lo  (quod  this  Sompnour)  Goddes  armes  two, 
A  frere  wol  entermete  him  evermo: 
Lo,  goode  men,  a  flie  and  eke  a  frere 
Wol  fall  in  every  dish  and  eke  matere. 
What  spekest  thou  of  preambulatioun? 
What?  amble  or  trot;  or  pees,  or  go  sit  doun: 
Thou  lettest  our  disport  in  this  matere. 

Ye,wolt  thou  so, Sire  Sompnour?  quod  the  frere; 
Now  by  my  faith  I  shal,  er  that  I  go, 
Tell  of  a  Sompnour  swiche  a  tale  or  two. 
That  all  the  folk  shal  laughen  in  this  place. 

Now  elles,  frere,  I  wol  beshrewe  thy  face, 
(Quod  this  Sompnour)  and  I  beshrewe  me. 
But  if  1  telle  tales  two  or  three 
Of  freres,  or  I  come  to  Sidenborne, 
That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  for  to  morne : 
For  wel  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gon. 

Our  hoste  cried;  pees,  and  that  anon; 
And  sayde;  let  the  woman  tell  hire  tale. 
Ye  fare  as  folk  that  dronken  ben  of  ale. 
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Do,  dame,  tell  forth  your  tale,  and  that  is  best. 

Al  redy,  sire,  quod  she,  right  as  you  lest. 
If  I  have  licence  of  this  worthy  frere. 

Yes,  dame,  quod  he,  tell  forth,  and  I  wol  here. 
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In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour, 
Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour, 
All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  faerie; 
The  Elf-quene,  with  hire  joly  compagnie, 
Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede ; 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago; 
But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo. 
For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 
Of  limitoures  and  other  holy  freres. 
That  serchen  every  land  and  every  streme, 
As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 
Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  and  boures, 
Citees  and  burghes,  castles  highe  and  toures, 
Thropes  and  bernes,  shepenes  and  dairies. 
This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries : 
For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 
Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself. 
In  undermeles  and  in  morweninges. 
And  sayth  his  Matines  and  his  holy  thinges, 
As  he  goth  in  his  limitatioun. 
Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  doun. 
In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree, 
Ther  is  non  other  incubus  but  he. 
And  he  ne  will  don  hem  no  dishonour. 
And  so  befell  it,  that  this  king  Artour 
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Had  in  his  hous  a  lusty  bacheler, 
That  on  a  day  came  riding  fro  river: 
And  happed,  that,  alone  as  she  was  borne, 
He  saw  a  maiden  walking  him  beforne, 
Of  which  maid  he  anon,  maugre  hire  hed, 
By  veray  force  beraft  hire  maidenhed : 
For  which  oppression  was  swiche  clamour, 
And  swiche  pursuite  unto  the  king  Artour, 
That  damned  was  this  knight  for  to  be  ded 
By  cours  of  lawe,  and  shuld  have  lost  his  hed, 
(Paraventure  swiche  was  the  statute  tho,) 
But  that  the  qiiene  and  other  ladies  mo 
So  longe  praieden  the  king  of  grace. 
Til  he  his  lif  him  granted  in  the  place. 
And  yaf  him  to  the  queue,  all  at  hire  will 
To  chese  whether  she  wold  him  save  or  spill. 

The  queue  thanketh  the  king  with  al  hire  might; 
And  after  this  thus  spake  she  to  the  knight, 
Whan  that  she  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day. 

Thou  standest  j^et  (quod  she)  in  swiche  array, 
That  of  thy  lif  yet  hast  thou  no  seuretee; 
I  grant  thee  lif,  if  thou  canst  tellen  me. 
What  thing  is  it  that  women  most  desiren: 
Beware,  and  kepe  thy  nekke-bone  from  yren. 
And  if  thou  canst  not  tell  it  me  anon, 
Yet  wol  I  yeve  thee  leve  for  to  gon 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  to  seke  and  lere 
An  answer  suffisant  in  this  matere. 
And  seuretee  wol  I  have,  or  that  thou  pace, 
Thy  body  for  to  yelden  in  this  place. 

Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorwefully  he  siketh; 
But  what?  he  may  not  don  all  as  him  liketh. 
And  at  the  last  he  chese  him  for  to  wende, 
And  come  agen  right  at  the  yeres  ende 
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With  swiche  answer,  as  God  wold  him  purvay : 
And  taketh  his  leve,  and  wendeth  forth  his  way. 

He  seketh  every  hous  and  every  place, 
Wher  as  he  hopeth  for  to  tinden  grace, 
To  lernen  what  thing  women  loven  moste : 
But  he  ne  coude  ariven  in  no  coste, 
Wher  as  he  mighte  find  in  this  matere 
Two  creatures  according  in  fere. 
Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  jolinesse, 
Som  riche  array,  som  saiden  lust  a-bedde, 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Some  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herte  most  esed 
Whan  that  we  ben  yflatered  and  ypreised. 
He  goth  ful  nigh  the  sothe,  I  wol  not  lie; 
A  man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flaterie; 
And  with  attendance,  and  with  besinesse 
Ben  we  ylimed  bothe  more  and  lesse. 

And  som  men  saiden,  that  we  loven  best 
For  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest. 
And  that  no  man  repreve  us  of  our  vice, 
But  say  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nice. 
For  trewely  ther  n'is  non  of  us  all, 
If  any  wight  wol  claw  us  on  the  gall. 
That  we  n'ill  kike,  for  that  he  saith  us  soth : 
Assay,  and  he  shal  find  it,  that  so  doth. 
For  be  we  never  so  vicious  withinne. 
We  wol  be  holden  wise  and  clene  of  sinne. 

And  som  saiden,  that  gret  delit  han  we 
For  to  be  holden  stable  and  eke  secre, 
And  in  o  purpos  stedfastly  to  dwell. 
And  not  bewreyen  thing  that  men  us  tell. 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake-stele. 
Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  hele, 

s  2 
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Witnesse  on  Mida;  wol  ye  here  the  tale? 

Ovide,  amonges  other  thinges  smale, 
Said,  Mida  had  under  his  longe  heres 
Growing  upon  his  hed  tv^o  asses  eres; 
The  whiche  vice  he  hid,  as  he  beste  might, 
Ful  subtilly  from  every  mannes  sight. 
That,  save  his  wif,  ther  wist  of  it  no  mo; 
He  loved  hire  most,  and  trusted  hire  also; 
He  praied  hire,  that  to  no  creature 
She  n'olde  tellen  of  his  disfigure. 

She  swore  him,  nay,  for  all  the  world  to  winne, 
She  n'olde  do  that  vilanie,  ne  sinne, 
To  make  hire  husbond  han  so  foule  a  name : 
She  n'olde  not  tell  it  for  hire  owen  shame. 
But  natheles  hire  thoughte  that  she  dide, 
That  she  so  longe  shuld  a  conseil  hide; 
Hire  thought  it  swal  so  sore  aboute  hire  herte, 
That  nedely  som  word  hire  must  asterte; 
And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  no  man, 
Doun  to  a  mareis  faste  by  she  ran. 
Til  she  came  ther,  hire  herte  was  a-fire : 
And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire. 
She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun.^ 
Bewrey  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  soun, 
Quod  she,  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 
Min  husbond  hath  long  asses  eres  two. 
Now  is  min  herte  all  hole,  now  is  it  out, 
1  might  no  lenger  kepe  it  out  of  dout. 
Here  may  ye  see,  though  we  a  time  abide, 
Yet  out  it  moste,  we  can  no  conseil  hide. 
The  remenant  of  the  tale,  if  ye  wol  here, 
Redeth  Ovide,  and  ther  ye  may  it  lere. 

This  knight,  of  which  my  tale  is  specially. 
Whan  that  he  saw  he  might  not  come  therby, 
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(This  is  to  sayn,  what  women  loven  most) 
Within  his  brest  ful  sorweful  was  his  gost. 
But  home  he  goth,  he  mighte  not  sojourne, 
The  day  was  come,  that  homward  must  he  turne. 
And  in  his  way,  it  happed  him  to  ride 
In  all  his  care,  under  a  forest  side, 
Wheras  he  saw  upon  a  dance  go 
Of  ladies  foure  and  twenty,  and  yet  mo. 
Toward  this  ilke  dance  he  drow  ful  yerne, 
In  hope  that  he  som  wisdom  shulde  lerne; 
But  certainly,  er  he  came  fully  there, 
Yvanished  was  this  dance,  he  n'iste  notwher; 
No  creature  saw  he  that  bare  lif, 
Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 
A  fouler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 
Againe  this  knight  this  olde  wif  gan  arise, 
And  said;  sire  knight,  here  forth  ne  lith  no  way. 
Tell  me  what  that  ye  seken  by  your  fay. 
Paraventure  it  may  the  better  be : 
Thise  olde  folk  con  mochel  thing,  quod  she. 

My  leve  mother,  quod  this  knight,  certain, 
I  n'am  but  ded,  but  if  that  I  can  sain, 
What  thing  it  is  that  women  most  desire  : 
Coude  ye  me  wisse,  I  wold  quite  wel  your  hire. 
Plight  me  thy  trouthe  here  in  myn  bond,  quod  she, 
The  nexte  thing  that  I  requere  of  thee 
Thou  shalt  it  do,  if  it  be  in  thy  might, 
And  I  wol  tell  it  you  or  it  be  night.       [graunte. 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  quod  the  knight,  I 
Thanne,  quod  she,  I  dare  me  wel  avaunte. 
Thy  lif  is  sauf,  for  I  wol  stond  therby, 
Upon  my  lif  the  queue  wol  say  as  I : 
Let  see,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle, 
That  wereth  on  a  kerchef  or  a  calle, 
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That  dare  sayn  nay  of  that  I  shal  you  teche. 
Let  us  go  forth  withouten  lenger  speche. 

Tho  rowned  she  a  pistel  in  his  ere, 
And  bad  him  to  be  glad,  and  have  no  fere. 

AYhan  they  ben  comen  to  the  court,  this  knight 
Said,  he  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight, 
And  redy  was  his  answere,  as  he  saide. 
Ful  many  a  noble  wif,  and  many  a  maide. 
And  many  a  widewe,  for  that  they  ben  wise, 
(The  queue  hireself  sitting  as  a  justice) 
Assembled  ben,  his  answer  for  to  here, 
And  afterward  this  knight  was  bode  appere. 
To  every  wight  commanded  was  silence, 
And  that  the  knight  shuld  tell  in  audience. 
What  thing  that  worldly  women  loven  best. 
This  knight  ne  stood  not  still,  as  doth  a  best. 
But  to  this  question  anon  answerd 
With  manly  vois,  that  all  the  court  it  herd. 

My  liege  lady,  generally,  quod  he^ 
Women  desiren  to  han  soverainetee. 
As  well  over  hir  husbond  as  hir  love. 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  kille. 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  wille. 

In  all  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ne  maide, 
Ne  widewe,  that  contraried  that  he  saide, 
But  said,  he  was  worthy  to  han  his  lif. 

And  with  that  word  up  stert  this  olde  wif. 
Which  that  the  knight  saw  sitting  on  the  grene. 
Mercy,  quod  she,  my  soveraine  lady  quene, 
Er  that  your  court  depart,  as  doth  me  right. 
I  taughte  this  answer  unto  this  knight. 
For  which  he  plighte  me  his  trouthe  there, 
The  tirste  thing  I  wold  of  him  requere, 
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He  wold  it  do,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 
Before  this  court  than  pray  I  thee,  sire  knight, 
Quod  she,  that  thou  me  take  unto  thy  wif, 
For  wel  thou  wost,  that  I  have  kept  thy  lif : 
If  I  say  false,  say  nay  upon  thy  fay. 

This  knight  answered,  alas  and  wala  wa! 
I  wot  right  wel  that  swiche  was  my  behest. 
For  Goddes  love  as  chese  a  new  request: 
Take  all  my  good,  and  let  my  body  go. 

Nay  than,  quod  she,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
For  though  that  I  be  olde,  foule,  and  pore, 
T  n'olde  for  all  the  metal  ne  the  ore. 
That  under  erthe  is  grave,  or  lith  above. 
But  if  thy  wif  I  were  and  eke  thy  love. 

My  love?  quod  he,  nay,  my  dampnation. 
Alas  !  that  any  of  my  nation 
Shuld  ever  so  foule  disparaged  be. 
But  all  for  nought;  the  end  is  this,  that  he 
Constrained  was,  he  nedes  must  hire  wed. 
And  taketh  this  olde  wif,  and  goth  to  bed. 

Now  wolden  som  men  sayn  paraventure, 
That  for  my  negligence  I  do  no  cure 
To  tellen  you  the  joye  and  all  the  array, 
That  at  the  feste  was  that  ilke  day. 

To  which  thing  shortly  answeren  I  shal: 
I  say  ther  was  no  joye  ne  feste  at  al, 
Ther  n'as  but  hevinesse  and  mochel  sorwe : 
For  prively  he  wedded  hire  on  the  morwe, 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  oule. 
So  wo  was  him,  his  wif  loked  so  foule. 

Gret  was  the  wo  the  knight  had  in  his  thought 
Whan  he  was  with  his  wif  a-bed  ybrought, 
He  walweth,  and  he  turneth  to  and  fro. 

This  olde  wif  lay  smiling  evermo, 
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And  said:  C  dere  husbond,  benedicife, 
Fareth  every  knight  thus  with  his  wif  as  ye? 
Is  this  the  lawe  of  king  Artoures  hous? 
Is  every  knight  of  his  thus  dangerous? 
I  am  your  owen  love,  and  eke  your  wif, 
I  am  she,  which  that  saved  hath  your  lif. 
And  certes  yet  did  1  you  never  unright. 
Why  fare  ye  thus  with  me  this  firste  night? 
Ye  faren  like  a  man  had  lost  his  wit. 
What  is  my  gilt?  for  Goddes  love  tell  it, 
And  it  shal  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 

Amended?  quod  this  knight,  alas!   nay,  nay, 
It  wol  not  ben  amended  never  mo ; 
Thou  art  so  lothly,  and  so  olde  also. 
And  therto  comen  of  so  low  a  kind. 
That  litel  wonder  is  though  I  walwe  and  wind; 
So  wolde  God,  min  herte  wolde  brest. 

Is  this,  quod  she,  the  cause  of  your  unrest? 

Ye  certainly,  quod  he,  no  wonder  is. 

Now  sire,  quod  she,  I  coude  amend  all  this, 
If  that  me  list,  er  it  were  dayes  three, 
So  wel  ye  mighten  here  you  unto  me. 

But  for  ye  speken  of  swiche  gentillesse, 
As  is  descended  out  of  old  richesse. 
That  therfore  shuUen  ye  be  gentilmen; 
Swiche  arrogance  n'is  not  worth  an  hen. 

Loke  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway, 
Prive  and  apert,  and  most  entendeth  ay 
To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can. 
And  take  him  for  the  gretest  gentilman. 
Crist  wol  we  claime  of  him  our  gentillesse, 
Not  of  our  elders  for  hir  old  richesse. 
For  though  they  yeve  us  all  hir  heritage. 
For  which  we  claime  to  ben  of  high  parage, 
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l^et  may  they  not  bequethen,  for  no  thing, 
To  non  of  us,  hir  vertuous  living, 
That  made  hem  gentilmen  called  to  be. 
And  bade  us  folwen  hem  in  swiche  degree. 

Wei  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 
That  highte  Dant,  speken  of  this  sentence : 
Lo,  in  swiche  maner  rime  is  Dantes  tale. 

Ful  selde  up  riseth  by  his  branches  smale 
Prowesse  of  man,  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 
Wol  that  we  claime  of  him  our  gentillesse : 
For  of  our  elders  may  we  nothing  claime 
But  temporel  thing,  that  man  may  hurt  and  maime. 

Eke  every  wight  wot  this  as  wel  as  I, 
If  gentillesse  were  planted  naturelly 
Unto  a  certain  linage  doun  the  line, 
Prive  and  apert,  than  wold  they  never  fine 
To  don  of  gentillesse  the  faire  office, 
They  mighten  do  no  vilanie  or  vice. 

Take  fire  and  here  it  into  the  derkest  lious 
Betwix  this  and  the  mount  of  Caucasus, 
And  let  men  shette  the  dores,  and  go  thenne, 
Yet  wol  the  fire  as  faire  lie  and  brenne 
As  twenty  thousand  men  might  it  behold; 
His  office  naturel  ay  wol  it  hold. 
Up  peril  of  my  lif,  til  that  it  die. 

Here  may  ye  see  wel,  how  that  genterie 
Is  not  annexed  to  possession, 
Sith  folk  ne  don  hir  operation 
Alway,  as  doth  the  fire,  lo,  in  his  kind. 
For  God  it  wot,  men  moun  ful  often  find 
A  lordes  sone  do  shame  and  vilanie. 
And  he  that  wol  han  pris  of  his  genterie. 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  gentil  hous. 
And  had  his  elders  noble  and  vertuous. 
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And  n'ill  himselven  do  no  gentil  dedes, 
Ne  folwe  his  gentil  auncestrie,  that  ded  is, 
He  n'is  not  gentil,  be  he  duk  or  erl; 
For  vilains  sinful  dedes  make  a  cherl. 
For  gentiliesse  n'is  but  the  renomee 
Of  thin  auncestres,  for  hir  high  bountee. 
Which  is  a  strange  thing  to  thy  persone: 
Thy  gentiliesse  cometh  fro  God  alone. 
Than  cometh  our  veray  gentiliesse  of  grace, 
It  was  no  thing  bequethed  us  with  our  place. 

Thinketh  how  noble,  as  saith  Valerius, 
Was  thilke  Tullius  Hostilius, 
That  out  of  poverte  rose  to  high  noblesse. 
Redeth  Senek,  and  redeth  eke  Boece, 
Ther  shull  ye  seen  expresse,  that  it  no  dred  is. 
That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis. 
And  therfore,  leve  husbond,  1  thus  conclude, 
Al  be  it  that  min  auncestres  weren  rude, 
ITet  may  the  highe  God,  and  so  hope  I, 
Granten  me  grace  to  liven  vertuously: 
Than  am  I  gentil,  whan  that  T  beginne 
To  liven  vertuously,  and  weiven  sinne. 

And  ther  as  ye  of  poverty  me  repreve. 
The  highe  God,  on  whom  that  we  beleve, 
Tn  wilful  poverte  chese  to  lede  his  lif  : 
And  certes,  every  man,  maiden,  or  wif 
May  understond,  that  Jesus  heven  king 
Ne  wold  not  chese  a  vicious  living. 

Glad  poverte  is  an  honest  thing  certain. 
This  wol  Senek  and  other  clerkes  sain. 
Who  so  that  halt  him  paid  of  his  poverte, 
I  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  sherte. 
He  that  coveiteth  is  a  poure  wight. 
For  he  wold  han  that  is  not  in  his  might. 
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But  he  that  nought  hath,  ne  coveiteth  to  have, 
Is  riche,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave. 
Yeray  poverte  is  sinne  proprely. 

Juvenal  saith  of  poverte  merily : 
The  poure  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  vray, 
Beforn  the  theves  he  may  sing  and  play. 
Poverte  is  hateful  good;  and,  as  I  gesse, 
A  ful  gret  bringer  out  of  besinesse; 
A  gret  amender  eke  of  sapience 
To  him,  that  taketh  it  in  patience. 
Poverte  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge, 
Possession  that  no  wight  wol  challenge. 
Poverte  ful  often,  whan  a  man  is  low, 
Maketh  his  God  and  eke  himself  to  know: 
Poverte  a  spectakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thurgh  which  he  may  his  veray  frendes  see. 
And  therfore,  sire,  sin  that  I  you  not  greve. 
Of  my  poverte  no  more  me  repreve. 

Now,  sire,  of  elde,  that  ye  repreven  me: 
And  certes,  sire,  though  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Sain,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour. 
And  clepe  him  fader,  for  your  gentillesse; 
And  auctours  shal  I  finden,  as  I  gesse. 

Now  ther  ye  sain  that  I  am  foule  and  old. 
Than  drede  ye  not  to  ben  a  cokewold. 
For  filthe,  and  elde  also,  so  mote  I  the, 
Ben  grete  wardeins  upon  chastitee. 
But  natheles,  sin  I  know  your  delit, 
I  shal  fulfill  your  worldly  appetit. 

Chese  now  (quod  she)  on  of  thise  thinges  twey,. 
To  han  me  foule  and  old  til  that  I  dey. 
And  be  to  you  a  trewe  humble  wif, 
And  never  you  displese  in  all  my  lif : 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Or  elles  wol  ye  ban  me  yonge  and  faire, 
And  take  your  aventure  of  the  repaire. 
That  shai  be  to  your  hous  because  of  me, 
Or  in  som  other  place  it  may  wel  be? 
Now  chese  yourselven  whether  that  you  liketh. 

This  knight  aviseth  him,  and  sore  siketh, 
But  at  the  last  he  said  in  this  manere; 

My  lady  and  my  love,  and  wif  so  dere, 
I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance, 
Cheseth  yourself  which  may  be  most  plesance 
And  most  honour  to  j^ou  and  me  also, 
I  do  no  force  the  whether  of  the  two : 
For  as  you  liketh,  it  sufficeth  me. 

Than  have  I  got  the  maisterie,  quod  she, 
Sin  I  may  chese  and  governe  as  me  lest. 
Ye  certes,  wif,  quod  he,  1  hold  it  best. 

Kisse  me,  quod  she,  we  be  no  lenger  wrothe, 
For  by  my  trouth  I  wol  be  to  you  bothe. 
This  is  to  sayn,  ye  bothe  faire  and  good. 
I  pray  to  God  that  I  mote  sterven  wood. 
But  I  to  you  be  al  so  good  and  trewe. 
As  ever  was  v^'if,  sin  that  the  world  was  newe; 
And  but  I  be  to-morwe  as  faire  to  seen. 
As  any  lady,  emperice,  or  quene. 
That  is  betvt^ix  the  Est  and  eke  the  West, 
Doth  with  my  lif  and  deth  right  as  you  lest. 
Cast  up  the  curtein,  loke  how  that  it  is. 

And  whan  the  knight  saw  veraily  all  this, 
That  she  so  faire  was,  and  so  yonge  therto, 
For  joye  he  hent  hire  in  his  armes  two: 
His  herte  bathed  in  a  bath  of  blisse, 
A  thousand  time  a-row  he  gan  hire  kisse: 
And  she  obeyed  him  in  every  thing, 
That  mighte  don  him  plesance  or  liking. 
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And  thus  they  live  unto  hir  lives  ende 
In  parfit  joye,  and  Jesu  Crist  us  sende 
Husbondes  meke  and  yonge,  and  fresh  a-bed, 
And  grace  to  overlive  hem  that  we  wed. 

And  eke  I  pray  Jesus  to  short  hir  lives, 
That  wol  not  be  governed  by  hir  wives. 
And  old  and  angry  nigards  of  dispence, 
God  send  hem  sone  a  veray  pestilence. 
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This  worthy  limitour,  this  noble  Frere, 

He  made  alway  a  manor  louring  chere 

Upon  the  Sompnour,  but  for  honestee 

No  vilains  word  as  yet  to  him  spake  he : 

But  at  the  last  he  said  unto  the  wif; 

Dame,  (quod  he)  God  yeve  you  right  good  lif, 

Ye  have  here  touched,  all  so  mote  I  the, 

In  scole  matere  a  ful  gret  difficultee. 

Ye  han  said  mochel  thing  right  wel,  I  say: 

But,  dame,  here  as  we  riden  by  the  way. 

Us  nedeth  not  to  speken  but  of  game. 

And  let  auctoritees  in  Goddes  name 

To  preching,  and  to  scole  eke  of  clergie. 

But  if  it  like  unto  this  compagnie, 
I  wol  you  of  a  Sompnour  tell  a  game ; 
Parde  ye  may  wel  knowen  by  the  name. 
That  of  a  Sompnour  may  no  good  be  said; 
I  pray  that  non  of  you  be  evil  apaid; 
A  Sompnour  is  a  renner  up  and  doun 
With  mandements  for  fornicatioun, 
And  is  ybete  at  every  tounes  ende.  [hende 

Tho  spake  our  hoste;   A,  sire,  ye  shuld  ben 
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And  curteis,  as  a  man  of  your  estat, 

In  compagnie  we  wiln  have  no  debat: 

Telleth  your  tale,  and  let  the  Sompnour  be. 

Nay,  quod  the  Sompnour,  let  him  say  by  me 

What  so  him  list;  whan  it  cometh  to  my  lot, 

By  God  I  shal  him  quiten  every  grot. 

I  shal  him  tellen  which  a  gret  honour 

It  is  to  be  a  flatering  limitour, 

And  eke  of  many  another  maner  crime, 

Which  nedeth  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 

And  his  office  I  shal  him  tell  ywis. 

Our  hoste  answered;  pees,  no  more  of  this. 

And  afterv/ard  he  said  unto  the  Frere, 

Tell  forth  your  tale,  min  owen  maister  dere. 
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Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  my  contree 

An  archedeken,  a  man  of  high  degree, 

That  boldely  did  execution 

In  punishing  of  fornication, 

Of  witchecraft,  and  eke  of  bauderie, 

Of  defamation,  and  avouterie, 

Of  chirche-reves,  and  of  testaments, 

Of  contracts,  and  of  lack  of  sacraments. 

Of  usure,  and  of  simonie  also; 

But  certes  lechours  did  he  gretest  wo; 

They  shulden  singen,  if  that  they  were  hent; 

And  smale  titheres  weren  foule  yshent. 

If  any  persone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 

Ther  might  astert  hem  no  pecunial  peine. 

For  smale  tithes,  and  smale  offering, 

He  made  the  peple  pitously  to  singj 
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For  er  the  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 
They  weren  in  the  archedekens  book; 
Than  had  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction. 

He  had  a  Sompnour  redy  to  his  bond, 
A  slier  boy  was  non  in  Englelond; 
For  subtilly  he  had  his  espiaille, 
That  taught  him  wel  wher  it  might  ought  availle. 
He  coude  spare  of  lechours  on  or  two, 
To  techen  him  to  foure  and  twenty  mo. 
For  though  this  Sompnour  wood  be  as  an  hare^ 
To  tell  his  harlotrie  I  wol  not  spare, 
For  we  ben  out  of  hir  correction, 
They  ban  of  us  no  jurisdiction, 
Ne  never  shul  have,  terme  of  all  hir  lives. 

Peter,  so  ben  the  women  of  the  stives, 
Quod  this  Sompnour,  yput  out  of  our  cure. 

Pees,  with  mischance  and  with  misaventure. 
Our  hoste  said,  and  let  him  tell  his  tale. 
Now  telleth  forth,  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale, 
'Ne  spareth  not,  min  owen  maister  dere. 

This  false  theef,  this  Sompnour,  quod  the  frere, 
Had  alway  baudes  redy  to  his  bond, 
As  any  hauke  to  lure  in  Engielond, 
That  told  him  all  the  secree  that  they  knewe. 
For  hir  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  newe; 
They  weren  his  approvers  prively. 
He  tooke  himself  a  gret  profit  therby : 
His  maister  knew  not  alway  what  he  wan. 
Withouten  mandement,  a  lewed  man 
He  coude  sompne,  up  peine  of  Cristes  curse. 
And  they  were  inly  glad  to  fille  his  purse. 
And  maken  him  gret  festes  at  the  nale. 
And  right  as  Judas  hadde  purses  smale 

T  2 
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And  was  a  theef,  right  swiche  a  theef  was  he. 

His  master  hackle  but  half  his  duetee. 

He  was  (if  I  shal  yeven  him  his  laud) 

A  theef,  and  eke  a  Sompnour,  and  a  baud. 

He  had  eke  wenches  at  his  retenue, 
That  whether  that  sire  Robert  or  sire  Hue, 
Or  Jakke,  or  Rauf,  or  who  so  that  it  were 
That  lay  by  hem,  they  told  it  in  his  ere. 
Thus  was  the  wenche  and  he  of  on  assent. 
And  he  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement. 
And  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  two, 
And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wenche  go. 
Than  wold  he  say;  frend,  I  shal  for  thy  sake 
Do  strike  thee  out  of  our  lettres  blake; 
Thee  thar  no  more  as  in  this  cas  travaille; 
I  am  thy  frend  ther  T  may  thee  availle. 
Certain  he  knew  of  briboures  many  mo, 
Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeres  two: 
For  in  this  world  n'is  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  yknowe, 
Bet  than  this  Sompnour  knew  a  slie  lechour. 
Or  an  avoutrer,  or  a  paramour: 
And  for  that  was  the  fruit  of  all  his  rent, 
Therfore  on  it  he  set  all  his  entent. 

And  so  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 
This  Sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  pray. 
Rode  forth  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  old  ribibe, 
Feining  a  cause,  for  he  v/old  han  a  bribe. 
And  happed  that  he  saw  beforn  him  ride 
A  gay  yeman  under  a  forest  side : 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arwes  bright  and  kene, 
He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene, 
An  hat  upon  his  hed  with  frenges  blake. 

Sire,  quod  this  Sompnour,  haile  and  wel  atake. 
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Welcome,  quod  he,  and  every  good  felaw; 
Whider  lidest  thou  under  this  grene  shaw  ? 
(Saide  this  ^^eman)  wolt  thou  fer  to-day  ? 

This  Sonipnour  him  answerd,  and  saide,  nay. 
Here  faste  by  (quod  he)  is  min  entent 
To  riden,  for  to  reisen  up  a  rent. 
That  longeth  to  my  lordes  duetee. 

A,  art  thou  than  a  baillif?  Ye,  quod  he. 
(He  dorste  not  for  veray  filth  and  shame 
Say  that  he  was  a  Sompnour,  for  the  name.) 

De  par  dieiix,  quod  this  j^eman,  leve  brother. 
Thou  art  a  baillif,  and  I  am  another. 
I  am  unknowen,  as  in  this  contree. 
Of  thin  acquaintance  I  wol  prayen  thee. 
And  eke  of  brotherhed,  if  that  thee  list. 
I  have  gold  and  silver  lying  in  my  chist; 
If  that  thee  hap  to  come  in  to  our  shire, 
Al  shal  be  thin,  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

Grand  mercy,   quod  this  Sompnour,  by  my 
Everich  in  others  bond  his  trouthe  laith,     [faith. 
For  to  be  sworne  brethren  til  they  dey. 
In  daliaunce  they  riden  forth  and  pley. 

This  Sompnour,  which  that  was  as  ful  of  jangles. 
As  ful  of  venime  ben  thise  wariangles. 
And  ever  enquering  upon  every  thing. 
Brother,  quod  he,  wher  is  now  your  dwelling, 
Another  day  if  that  I  shuld  you  seche? 

This  yeman  him  answerd  in  softe  speche; 
Brother,  quod  he,  fer  in  the  North  contree, 
Wheras  I  hope  somtime  I  shal  thee  see. 
Or  we  depart  I  shal  thee  so  wel  wisse. 
That  of  min  hous  ne  shalt  thou  never  misse. 

Now  brother,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I  you  pray, 
Teche  me,  while  that  we  riden  by  the  way, 
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(Sith  that  ye  ben  a  baillif  as  am  I) 
Som  subtiltee,  and  tell  me  faithfully 
In  min  office  how  I  may  moste  winne. 
And  spareth  not  for  conscience  or  for  sinne, 
But,  as  my  brother,  tell  me  how  do  ye. 

Now  by  my  trouthe,  brother  min,  said  he, 
As  I  shal  tellen  thee  a  faithful  tale. 
My  wages  ben  ful  streit  and  eke  ful  smale ; 
My  lord  is  hard  to  me  and  dangerous. 
And  min  office  is  ful  laborious; 
And  therfore  by  extortion  I  leve, 
Forsoth  I  take  all  that  men  wol  me  yeve. 
Algates  by  sleighte  or  by  violence 
Fro  yere  to  yere  I  win  all  my  dispence; 
I  can  no  better  tellen  faithfully. 

Now  certes,  (quod  this  Sompnour)  so  fare  I ; 
I  spare  not  to  taken,  God  it  wote, 
But  if  it  be  to  hevy  or  to  bote. 
What  I  may  gete  in  conseil  prively, 
No  maner  conscience  of  that  have  t. 
N'ere  min  extortion,  I  might  not  liven, 
Ne  of  swiche  japes  wol  I  not  be  shriven. 
Stomak  ne  conscience  know  I  non; 
I  shrew  thise  shrifte-faders  everich  on. 
Wei  be  we  met  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
But  leve  brother,  tell  me  than  thy  name. 
Quod  this  Sompnour.    Right  in  this  mene  while 
This  yeman  gan  a  litel  for  to  smile. 

Brother,  quod  he,  wolt  thou  that  1  thee  telle? 
I  am  a  fend,  my  dwelling  is  in  helle, 
And  here  I  ride  about  my  pourchasing. 
To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any  thing. 
My  pourchas  is  th'effect  of  all  my  rente. 
Loke  how  thou  ridest  for  the  same  entente 
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To  winnen  good,  thou  rekkest  never  how, 
Right  so  fare  1,  for  riden  wol  I  now 
Unto  the  worldes  ende  for  a  praye. 

A,  quodtliis  Sompnour,  benedicite,w\mtsiijyel 
I  wend  ye  m  ere  a  yeman  trewely. 
Ye  have  a  mannes  shape  as  wel  as  I. 
Have  ye  than  a  ligure  determinat 
In  helle,  ther  ye  ben  in  your  estat? 

Nay  certainly7"quod  he,  ther  have  we  non, 
But  whan  us  liketh  we  can  take  us  on,     . 
Or  elles  make  you  wene  that  we  ben  shape 
Somtime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape; 
Or  like  an  angel  can  I  ride  or  go; 
It  is  no  wonder  thing  though  it  be  so, 
A  lousy  jogelour  can  deceiven  thee. 
And  parde  yet  can  I  more  craft  than  he. 

Why,  quod  the  Sompnour,  ride  ye  than  or  gon 
In  sondry  shape,  and  not  alway  in  on? 

For  we,  quod  he,  wol  us  swiche  forme  make, 
As  most  is  able  our  preye  for  to  take. 

What  maketh  you  to  han  al  this  labour? 

Ful  many  a  cause,  leve  sire  Sompnour, 
Saide  this  fend.     But  alle  thing  hath  time; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  prime,    . 
And  yet  ne  wan  I  nothing  in  this  day; 
I  wol  entend  to  winning,  if  I  may, 
And  not  entend  our  thinges  to  declare: 
For,  brother  min,  thy  wit  is  al  to  bare 
To  understand,  although  1  told  hem  thee. 
But  for  thou  axest,  why  labouren  we: 
For  somtime  we  be  Goddes  instruments, 
And  menes  to  don  his  commandements. 
Whan  that  him  list,  upon  his  creatures, 
In  divers  actes  and  in  divers  figures : 
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Withouten  him  we  have  no  might  certain, 

If  that  him  list  to  stonden  theragain. 

And  somtime  at  our  praiere  han  we  leve. 

Only  the  body,  and  not  the  soule  to  greve : 

Witnesse  on  Job,  whom  that  we  diden  wo. 

And  somtime  han  we  might  on  bothe  two. 

This  is  to  sain,  on  soule  and  body  eke. 

And  somtime  be  we  suffered  for  to  seke 

Upon  a  man,  and  don  his  soule  unreste 

And  not  his  body,  and  all  is  for  the  beste. 

Whan  he  withstandeth  our  temptation. 

It  is  a  cause  of  his  salvation, 

Al  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  entente 

He  shuld  be  sauf,  but  that  we  wold  him  hente. 

And  somtime  be  we  servants  unto  man, 

As  to  the  archebishop  Seint  Dunstan, 

And  to  the  apostle  servant  eke  was  I. 

Yet  tell  me,  quod  this  Sompnour,  faithfully, 
Make  ye  you  newe  bodies  thus  alway 
Of  elements?  The  fend  answered,  nay: 
Somtime  v/e  feine,  and  somtime  we  arise 
With  dede  bodies,  in  ful  sondry  wise. 
And  speke  as  renably,  and  faire,  and  wel. 
As  to  the  Phitonesse  did  Samuel: 
And  yet  wol  som  men  say  it  was  not  he. 
I  do  no  force  of  your  divinitee. 
But  o  thing  warne  I  thee,  I  wol  not  jape. 
Thou  vvolt  algates  wete  how  we  be  shape: 
Thou  shalt  hereafterward,  my  brother  dere, 
Come,  wher  thee  nedeth  not  of  me  to  lere, 
For  thou  shalt  by  thin  owen  experience 
Conne  in  a  chaiere  rede  of  this  sentence, 
Bet  than  Virgile,  while  he  was  on  live. 
Or  Dant  also.     Now  let  us  riden  blive, 
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Fer  I  wol  holden  compagnie  with  thee. 
Till  it  be  so  that  thou  forsake  me. 

Nay,  quod  this  Sonipnour,  that  shal  never  be- 
I  am  a  yeman  know  en  is  ful  wide;  [tide. 

My  trouthe  wol  I  hold,  as  in  this  cas. 
For  though  thou  were  the  devil  Sathanas, 
My  trouthe  wol  I  hold  to  thee,  my  brother, 
As  I  have  sworne,  and  eche  of  us  to  other. 
For  to  be  trewe  brethren  in  this  cas. 
And  bothe  we  gon  abouten  our  pourchas. 
Take  thou  thy  part,  what  that  men  wol  thee  yeve, 
And  I  shal  min,  thus  may  we  bothe  leve. 
And  if  that  any  of  us  have  more  than  other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  his  brother. 

I  graunte,  quod  the  devil,  by  my  fay. 
And  with  that  word  they  riden  forth  hir  way, 
And  right  at  entring  of  the  tounes  ende, 
To  which  this  Sompnour  shope  him  for  to  wende, 
They  saw  a  cart,  that  charged  was  with  hay, 
Which  that  a  carter  drove  forth  on  his  way. 
Depe  v^as  the  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood: 
The  carter  smote,  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Heit  scot,  heit  brok,  what  spare  ye  for  the  stones  ? 
The  fend  (quod  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones. 
As  ferforthly  as  ever  ye  were  foled. 
So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholed. 
The  devil  have  al,  bothe  hors,  and  cart,  and  hay. 

The  Sompnour  sayde,  here  shal  we  have  a  pray ; 
And  nere  the  fend  he  drow,  as  nought  ne  were, 
Ful  prively,  and  rouned  in  his  ere : 
Herken  my  brother,  herken,  by  thy  faith, 
Herest  thou  not,  how  that  the  carter  saith? 
Hent  it  anon,  for  he  hath  yeve  it  thee, 
Both  hay  and  cart,  and  eke  his  caples  three. 
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Nay,  quod  the  devil,  God  wot,  never  a  del. 
It  is  not  his  entente,  trust  thou  me  wel. 
Axe  him  thyself,  if  thou  not  trowest  me, 
Or  elles  stint  a  while  and  thou  shalt  see. 

This  carter  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe, 
And  they  begonne  to  drawen  and  to  stoupe. 
Heit  now,  quod  he,  ther  Jesu  Crist  you  blesse. 
And  all  his  hondes  werk,  both  more  and  lesse: 
That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  Hard  boy, 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  Seint  Eloy. 
Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  slough  parde. 

Lo,  brother,  quod  the  fend,  what  told  I  thee? 
Here  ma^y  ye  seen,  min  owen  dere  brother. 
The  cherl  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  another. 
Let  us  go  forth  abouten  our  viage; 
Here  win  I  nothmg  upon  this  cariage. 

Whan  that  they  comen  somwhat  out  of  toun. 
This  Sompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  roune; 
-Brother,  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old  rebekke. 
That  had  almost  as  lefe  to  lese  hire  nekke. 
As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  hire  good. 
I  wol  have  twelf  pens  though  that  she  be  wood. 
Or  I  wol  somone  hire  to  our  office; 
And  yet,  God  wot,  of  hire  know  I  no  vice. 
But  for  thou  canst  not,  as  in  this  contree, 
Winnen  thy  cost,  take  here  ensample  of  me. 

This  Sompnour  clappeth  at  the  widewes  gate; 
Come  out,  he  sayd,  thou  olde  very  trate; 
I  trow  thou  hast  some  frere  or  preest  with  thee. 

Who  clappeth?  said  this  wif,  henedicite, 
God  save  you,  sire,  what  is  your  swete  will? 

I  have,  quod  he,  of  somons  here  a  bill. 
Up  peine  of  cursing,  loke  that  thou  be 
To-morwe  before  the  archedekenes  knee. 
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To  answere  to  the  court,  of  certain  thinges. 

Now  lord,  quod  she,  Crist  Jesu,  king  of  kinges. 
So  wisly  helpe  me,  as  I  ne  may. 
I  have  ben  sike,  and  that  ful  many  a  day. 
I  may  not  go  so  fer  (quod  she)  ne  ride, 
But  I  be  ded,  so  priketh  it  in  my  side. 
May  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  Sompnour, 
And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour 
To  swiche  thing  as  men  wold  apposen  me? 

Yes,  quod  this  Sompnour,  pay  anon,  let  see, 
Twelf  pens  to  me,  and  I  wol  thee  acquite. 
I  shal  no  profit  han  therby  but  lite : 
My  maister  hath  the  profit  and  not  I. 
Come  of,  and  let  me  riden  hastily; 
Yeve  me  twelf  pens,  1  may  no  lenger  tarie. 

Twelf  pens,  quod  she,  now  lady  Seinte  Marie 
So  wisly  helpe  me  out  of  care  and  sinne. 
This  wide  world  though  that  I  shuld  it  winne, 
'Ne  have  I  not  twelf  pens  within  my  hold. 
Ye  knowen  wel  that  I  am  poure  and  old; 
Kithe  your  almesse  upon  me  poure  wretche. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  the  foule  fend  me  fetche, 
If  I  thee  excuse,  though  thou  shuldest  be  spilt. 

Alas !  quod  she,  God  wot,  I  have  no  gilt. 

Pay  me,  quod  he,  or  by  the  swete  Seinte  Anne 
As  I  wol  here  away  thy  newe  panne 
For  dette,  which  thou  owest  me  of  old. 
Whan  that  thou  madest  thyn  husbond  cokewold, 
I  paied  at  home  for  thy  correction. 

Thou  liest,  quod  she,  by  my  salvation, 
Ne  was  I  never  or  now,  widew  ne  wif, 
Sompned  unto  your  court  in  all  my  lif; 
Ne  never  I  n'as  but  of  my  body  trewe. 
Unto  the  devil  rough  and  blake  of  hewe 
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Yeve  I  thy  body  and  my  panne  also. 

And  whan  the  devil  herd  hire  cursen  so 
Upon  hire  knees,  he  sayd  in  this  manere; 

Now,  Mabily,  min  owen  moder  dere, 
Is  this  your  will  in  ernest  that  ye  sey? 

The  devil,  quod  she,  so  fetche  him  or  he  dey, 
And  panne  and  all,  but  he  wol  him  repent. 

Nay,  olde  stot,  that  is  not  min  entent. 
Quod  this  Sorapnour,  for  to  repenten  me 
For  any  thing  that  T  have  had  of  thee; 
I  wold  I  had  thy  smok  and  every  cloth. 

Now  brother,  quod  the  devil,  be  not  wroth ; 
Thy  body  and  this  panne  ben  min  by  right. 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  helle  yet  to-night, 
Wher  thou  shalt  knowen  of  our  privetee 
More  than  a  niaister  of  divinitee. 

And  with  that  word  the  foule  fend  him  hent. 
Body  and  soule,  he  with  the  devil  went, 
Wher  as  thise  Sompnours  han  hir  heritage; 
And  God  that  maked  after  his  image 
Mankinde,  save  and  gide  us  all  and  some. 
And  lene  this  Sompnour  good  man  to  become. 

Lordings,  I  coude  have  told  you,  (quod  this 
Had  I  had  leiser  for  this  Sompnour  here,  [frere) 
After  the  text  of  Crist,  and  Poule,  and  John, 
And  of  oure  other  doctours  many  on, 
Swiche  peines,  that  your  hertes  might  agrise, 
Al  be  it  so,  that  no  tonge  may  devise, 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousand  winter  telle, 
The  peines  of  thilke  cursed  hous  of  helle. 
But  for  to  kepe  us  fro  that  cursed  place, 
Waketh,  and  prayeth  Jesu  of  his  grace, 
So  kepe  us  fro  the  temptour  Sathanas. 
Herkneth  this  word,  beware  as  in  this  cas. 
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The  leon  sit  in  his  awaite  alway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 
Disposeth  ay  your  hertes  to  withstond 
The  fend,  that  you  wold  maken  thral  and  bond; 
He  may  not  tempten  you  over  your  might, 
For  Crist  wol  be  your  champion  and  your  knight; 
And  prayeth,  that  this  Sompnour  him  repent 
Of  his  misdedes,  or  that  the  fend  him  hent. 
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This  Sompnour  in  his  stirops  high  he  stood, 
Upon  this  Erere  his  herte  was  so  wood. 
That  like  an  aspen  leef  he  quoke  for  ire : 
Lordings,  quod  he,  but  o  thing  I  desire, 
I  you  beseche,  that  of  your  curtesie. 
Sin  ye  han  herd  this  false  Erere  lie. 
As  sufFereth  me  I  may  my  tale  telle. 

This  Erere  bosteth  that  he  knoweth  helle, 
And,  God  it  wot,  that  is  but  litel  wonder, 
Ereres  and  fendes  ben  but  litel  asonder. 

For  parde,  ye  han  often  time  herd  telle. 
How  that  a  Erere  ravished  was  to  helle 
In  spirit  ones  by  a  visioun. 
And  as  an  angel  lad  him  up  and  doun, 
To  shewen  him  the  peines  that  ther  were, 
In  all  the  place  saw  he  not  a  Erere, 
Of  other  folk  he  saw  ynow  in  wo. 

Unto  this  angel  spake  the  Erere  tho; 
Now,  sire,  quod  he,  han  Ereres  swiche  a  grace, 
That  non  of  hem  shal  comen  in  this  place? 

Yes,  quod  this  angel,  many  a  millioun: 
And/ unto  Sathanas  he  lad  him  doun. 
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(And  now  hath  Sathanas,  saith  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  than  of  a  carrike  is  the  sayl) 
Hold  up  thy  tayl,  thou  Sathanas,  quod  he. 
Shew  forth  thin  ers,  and  let  the  Frere  see 
Wher  is  the  nest  of  Freres  in  this  place. 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  space, 
Right  so  as  bees  out  swarmen  of  an  hive, 
Out  of  the  devils  ers  ther  gonnen  drive 
A  twenty  thousand  Freres  on  a  route. 
And  thurghout  hell  they  swarmed  al  aboute, 
And  com  agen,  as  fast  as  they  may  gon, 
And  in  his  ers  they  crepen  everich  on : 
He  clapt  his  tayl  agen,  and  lay  ful  still. 

This  Frere,  whan  he  loked  had  his  fill 
Upon  the  turments  of  this  sory  place, 
His  spirit  God  restored  of  his  grace 
Into  his  body  agen,  and  he  awoke; 
But  natheles  for  fere  yet  he  quoke. 
So  was  the  devils  ers  ay  in  his  mind. 
That  is  his  heritage  of  veray  kind. 

God  save  you  alle,  save  this  cursed  frere; 
My  prologue  wol  I  end  in  this  manere. 
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LoRDiNGS,  ther  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  gesse, 
A  mersh  contree  ycalled  Holdernesse, 
In  which  ther  went  a  limitour  aboute 
To  preche,  and  eke  to  beg,  it  is  no  doute. 
And  so  befell  that  on  a  day  this  frere 
Had  preched  at  a  chirche  in  his  manere, 
And  specially  aboven  every  thing 
Excited  he  the  peple  in  his  preching 
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To  trentals,  and  to  yeve  for  Goddes  sake, 
Wherwith  men  mighten  holy  houses  make, 
Ther  as  divine  service  is  honoured, 
Not  ther  as  it  is  wasted  and  devoured, 
Ne  ther  it  nedeth  not  for  to  be  yeven. 
As  to  possessioners,  that  mowen  leven 
(Thanked  be  God)  in  wele  and  abundance. 
Trentals,  sayd  he,  deliveren  fro  penance 
Hir  frendes  soules,  as  wel  olde  as  yonge, 
Ye,  whan  that  they  ben  hastily  ysonge, 
Not  for  to  hold  a  preest  jolif  and  gay. 
He  singeth  not  but  o  masse  on  a  day. 
Delivereth  out  (quod  he)  anon  the  soules. 
Ful  hard  it  is,  with  fleshhook  or  with  oules 
To  ben  yclawed,  or  to  bren  or  bake : 
Now  spede  you  hastily  for  Cristes  sake. 

And  whan  this  frere  had  said  all  his  entent. 
With  qui  cum  patre  forth  his  way  he  went. 
Whan  folk  in  chirche  had  yeve  him  what  hem  lest, 
He  w^ent  his  way,  no  lenger  wold  he  rest. 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  staf,  ytucked  hie : 
In  every  hous  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie. 
And  begged  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  corn. 
His  felaw  had  a  staf  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  of  tables  all  of  ivory. 
And  a  pointel  ypolished  fetisly, 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood, 
Of  alle  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
Askaunce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 
Yeve  us  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  or  reye, 
A  Goddes  kichel,  or  a  trippe  of  chese. 
Or  elles  what  you  list,  we  may  not  chese; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  peny; 
Or  yeve  us  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 

u2 
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A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame, 

Our  suster  dere,  (lo  here  I  write  your  name) 

Bacon  or  beef,  or  svviche  thing  as  ye  find. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
That  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sakke. 
And  what  men  yave  hem,  laid  it  on  his  bakke. 
And  whan  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon 
He  planed  away  the  names  everich  on. 
That  he  before  had  written  in  his  tables : 
He  served  hem  with  nifles  and  with  fables. 

Nay,  ther  thou  liest,  thou  Sompnour,  quod  the 
frere. 
Pees,  quod  our  hoste,  for  Cristes  moder  dere. 
Tell  forth  thy  tale,  and  spare  it  not  at  all. 

So  thrive  I,  quod  this  Sompnour,  so  I  shall. 

So  long  he  went  fro  hous  to  hous,  til  he 
Came  to  an  hous,  ther  he  was  wont  to  be 
Refreshed  more  than  in  a  hundred  places. 
Sike  lay  the  husbond  man,  whos  that  the  place  is, 
Bedred  upon  a  couche  low  he  lay : 
Dens  hie,  quod  he,  O  Thomas  frend,  good  day, 
Sayde  this  frere  all  curtisly  and  soft. 
Thomas,  quod  he,  God  yelde  it  you,  ful  oft 
Have  I  upon  this  benche  faren  ful  wele, 
Here  have  I  eten  many  a  mery  mele. 
And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  away  the  cat. 
And  laied  adoun  his  potent  and  his  hat. 
And  eke  his  scrip,  and  set  himself  adoun: 
His  felaw  was  ywalked  into  toun 
Forth  with  his  knave,  into  that  hostelrie, 
Wher  as  he  shope  him  thilke  night  to  lie. 

O  dere  maister,  quod  this  sike  man. 
How  have  ye  faren  sin  that  March  began? 
I  saw  you  not  this  fourtene  night  and  more. 
God  wot,  quod  he,  laboured  havel  ful  sore. 
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And  specially  for  thy  salvation 
Have  I  sayd  many  a  precious  orison. 
And  for  our  other  frendes,  God  hem  blesse. 
I  have  this  day  ben  at  your  chirche  at  messe. 
And  said  a  sermon  to  my  simple  wit, 
Not  all  after  the  text  of  holy  writ. 
For  it  is  hard  to  you,  as  I  suppose, 
And  therefore  w^ol  I  teche  you  ay  the  glose. 
Glosing  is  a  ful  glorious  thing  certain, 
For  letter  sleth,  so  as  we  clerkes  sain. 
Ther  have  I  taught  hem  to  be  charitable. 
And  spend  hir  good  ther  it  is  resonable. 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  is  she? 

Yonder  I  trow  that  in  the  yard  she  be, 
Sayde  this  man,  and  she  wol  come  anon. 

Ey  maister,  welcome  be  ye  by  Seint  John, 
Sayde  this  wif,  how  fare  ye  heriily? 

This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly. 
And  hire  embraceth  in  his  amies  narwe. 
And  kisseth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe 
With  his  lippes:   dame,  quod  he,  right  wel. 
As  he  that  is  your  servant  every  del. 
Thanked  be  God,  that  you  yaf  soule  and  lif. 
Yet  saw  I  not  this  day  so  faire  a  wif 
In  all  the  chirche,  God  so  save  me. 

Ye,  God  amende  defautes,  sire,  quod  she, 
Algates  welcome  be  ye,  by  my  fay. 

Grand  mercy,  dame,  that  have  I  found  alway. 
But  of  your  grete  goodnesse,  by  your  leve, 
I  wolde  pray  you  that  ye  not  you  greve, 
I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw : 
Thise  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tendrely  a  conscience. 
In  shrift,  in  preching  is  my  diligence 
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And  study,  in  Peters  wordes  and  in  Poules, 
I  walke  and  iisshe  Cristen  mennes  soules, 
To  yeld  our  Lord  Jesu  his  propre  rent; 
To  sprede  his  word  is  sette  all  min  entent. 

Now  by  your  faith,  o  dere  sire,  quod  she, 
Chideth  him  wel  for  Seinte  Charitee. 
He  is  ay  angiy  as  is  a  pissemire. 
Though  that  he  have  all  that  he  can  desire. 
Though  I  him  wrie  a-night,  and  make  him  warm. 
And  over  him  lay  my  leg  and  eke  min  arm. 
He  groneth  as  our  bore,  lith  in  our  stie: 
Other  disport  of  him  right  non  have  I, 
I  may  not  plese  him  in  no  maner  cas. 

O  Thomas,  ji>o  vous  die,  Thomas,  Thomas, 
This  maketh  the  fend,  this  muste  ben  amended. 
Ire  is  a  thing  that  high  God  hath  defended. 
And  therof  wol  I  speke  a  word  or  two. 

Now,  maister,  quod  the  wif,  er  that  I  go. 
What  wol  ye  dine?  I  wol  go  theraboute. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,jeovous  die  sanzdoute, 
Have  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the  liver. 
And  of  your  white  bred  nat  but  a  shiver, 
And  after  that  a  rosted  pigges  hed, 
(But  T  ne  wolde  for  me  no  beest  were  ded) 
Than  had  I  with  you  homly  suffisance. 
I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance. 
My  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  the  Bible. 
My  body  is  ay  so  redy  and  so  penible 
To  waken,  that  my  storaak  is  destroied. 
I  pray  you,  dame,  that  ye  be  nought  annoied, 
Though  I  so  frendly  you  my  conseil  shewe; 
By  God  I  n'old  have  told  it  but  a  fewe. 

Now,  sire,  quod  she,  but  o  word  er  I  go. 
My  child  is  ded  within  thise  wekes  two. 
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Sone  after  that  ye  went  out  of  this  toun. 

His  deth  saw  I  by  revelatioun, 
Sayde  this  frere,  at  home  in  our  dortour. 
I  dare  wel  sain,  that  er  than  half  an  hour 
After  his  deth,  I  saw  him  borne  to  bhsse 
In  min  avision,  so  God  me  wisse. 
So  did  our  sextein,  and  our  fermerere, 
That  han  ben  trewe  freres  fifty  yere; 
They  may  now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  lone, 
Maken  hir  jubilee,  and  walke  alone. 
And  up  I  arose,  and  all  our  covent  eke, 
With  many  a  tere  trilling  on  our  cheke, 
Withouten  noise  or  clatering  of  belles, 
Te  deum  was  our  song,  and  nothing  elles. 
Save  that  to  Crist  I  bade  an  orison, 
Thanking  him  of  my  revelation. 
For,  sire  and  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wel. 
Our  orisons  ben  more  effectuel. 
And  more  we  seen  of  Cristes  secree  thinges. 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  they  be  kinges. 
We  live  in  poverte,  and  in  abstinence. 
And  borel  folk  in  richesse  and  dispence 
Of  mete  and  drinke,  and  in  hir  foule  delit. 
We  han  this  worldes  lust  all  in  despit. 
Lazar  and  Dives  liveden  diversely. 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  therby. 
Who  so  wol  pray,  he  must  fast  and  be  clene. 
And  fat  his  soule,  and  make  his  body  lene. 
We  fare,  as  sayth  the  apostle;   cloth  and  food 
Sufficeth  us,  though  they  be  not  ful  good. 
The  clenenesse  and  the  fasting  of  us  freres, 
Maketh  that  Crist  accepteth  our  praieres. 
Lo,  Moises  forty  daies  and  forty  night 
Fasted,  er  that  the  high  God  ful  of  might 
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Spake  with  him  in  the  mountagne  of  Sinay: 
With  empty  wombe  of  fasting  many  a  day, 
Received  he  the  lawe,  that  was  writen 
With  Goddes  finger;  and  Eii,  wel  ye  witen. 
In  mount  Oreb,  er  he  had  any  speche 
With  highe  God,  that  is  our  lives  leche. 
He  fasted  long,  and  was  in  conteraplance. 

Aaron,  that  had  the  temple  in  governance, 
And  eke  the  other  preestes  everich  on. 
Into  the  temple  whan  they  shulden  gon 
To  praien  for  the  peple,  and  do  servise, 
They  n'olden  drinken  in  no  maner  wise 
No  drinke,  which  that  might  hem  dronken  make, 
But  ther  in  abstinence  pray  and  wake. 
Lest  that  they  deiden:   take  heed  what  I  say — 
But  they  be  sobre  that  for  the  peple  pray — 
Ware  that  I  say — no  more:  for  it  sufficeth. 
Our  Lord  Jesu,  as  holy  writ  deviseth, 
Yave  us  ensample  of  fasting  and  praieres: 
Therfore  we  mendiants,  we  sely  freres, 
Ben  wedded  to  poverte  and  continence. 
To  charitee,  humblesse,  and  abstinence. 
To  persecution  for  rightwisnesse. 
To  weping,  misericorde,  and  to  clenenesse. 
And  therfore  may  ye  see  that  our  praieres 
(I  speke  of  us,  we  mendiants,  we  freres) 
Ben  to  the  highe  God  more  acceptable 
Than  youres,  with  your  festes  at  your  table. 

Fro  Paradis  first,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Was  man  out  chased  for  his  glotonie. 
And  chast  was  man  in  Paradis  certain. 
But  herken  now,  Thomas,  what  I  shal  sain, 
I  have  no  text  of  it,  as  I  suppose. 
But  I  shal  find  it  in  a  maner  glose; 
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That  specially  our  swete  Lord  Jesus 

Spake  this  by  fieres,  whan  he  sayde  thus, 

Blessed  be  they  that  poure  in  spirit  ben. 

And  so  forth  all  the  gospel  may  ye  sen, 

Whether  it  be  liker  our  profession. 

Or  hirs  that  swimmen  in  possession,    • 

Fie  on  hir  pompe,  and  on  hir  glotonie, 

And  on  hir  lewednesse :  I  hem  defie. 

Me  thinketh  they  ben  like  Jovinian, 

Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walken  as  a  swan; 

Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spence ; 

Hir  praier  is  of  ful  gret  reverence ; 

Whan  they  for  soules  say  the  Psalm  of  Davit, 

Lo,  buf  they  say.  Cor  meuni  eructavit. 

Who  foloweth  Cristes  gospel  and  his  lore 
But  we,  that  humble  ben,  and  chast,  and  pore. 
Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditouis? 
Therfore  right  as  an  hauke  upon  a  sours 
Up  springeth  into  the  aire,  right  so  praieres 
Of  charitable  and  chast  besy  freres, 
Maken  hir  sours  to  Goddes  eres  two. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
And  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Ive, 
N'ere  thou  our  broder,  shuldest  thou  not  thrive. 
In  our  chapitre  pray  we  day  and  night 
To  Crist,  that  he  thee  sende  hele  and  might 
Thy  body  for  to  welden  hastily. 

God  wot,  quod  he,  nothing  therof  fele  I, 
As  help  me  Crist,  as  I  in  fewe  yeres 
Have  spended  upon  divers  maner  freres 
Ful  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  never  the  bet; 
Certain  my  good  have  I  almost  beset: 
Farewel  my  good,  for  it  is  al  ago. 

The  frere  answered,  O  Thomas,  dost  thou  so? 
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What  nedeth  you  diverse  freres  to  seclie? 
What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  parfit  leche, 
To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  ? 
Your  inconstance  is  your  confusion. 
Hold  ye  than  me,  or  elles  our  covent, 
To  pray  for  you  ben  insufficient? 
Thomas,  that  jape  n'is  not  worth  a  mite; 
Your  maladie  is  for  we  han  to  lite. 
A,  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  grotes; 
And  yeve  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go : 
Nay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  be  so. 
What  is  a  ferthing  worth  parted  on  twelve? 
Lo,  eche  thing  that  is  oned  in  himselve 
Is  more  strong  than  whan  it  is  yscatered, 
Thomas,  of  me  thou  shalt  not  ben  yflatered. 
Thou  woldest  han  our  labour  al  for  nought. 
The  highe  God,  that  all  this  world  hath  wrought, 
Saith,  that  the  workman  worthy  is  his  hire. 
Thomas,  nought  of  your  tresor  I  desire 
As  for  myself,  but  that  all  our  covent 
To  pray  for  you  is  ay  so  diligent: 
And  for  to  bilderi  Cristes  owen  chirche. 
Thomas,  if  ye  wol  lernen  for  to  wirche. 
Of  bilding  up  of  chirches  may  ye  finde 
If  it  be  good,  in  Thomas  lif  of  Inde. 

Ye  liggen  here  ful  of  anger  and  of  ire, 
With  which  the  devil  set  your  herte  on  fire, 
And  chiden  here  this  holy  innocent 
Your  wif,  that  is  so  good  and  patient. 
And  therfore  trow  me,  Thomas,  if  thee  lest, 
Ne  strive  not  with  thy  wif,  as  for  the  best. 
And  here  this  word  away  now  by  thy  faith. 
Touching  swiche  thing,  lo,  what  the  wise  saith : 
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Within  thy  hous  ne  be  thou  no  leon ; 
To  thy  suggets  do  non  oppression; 
Ne  make  thou  not  thin  acquaintance  to  flee. 

And  yet,  Thomas,  eftsones  charge  I  thee. 
Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepeth, 
Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  sHly  crepeth 
Under  the  gras,  and  stingeth  subtilly. 
Beware,  my  sone,  and  herken  patiently. 
That  twenty  thousand  men  han  lost  hir  lives 
For  striving  with  hir  lemmans  and  hir  wives. 
Now  sith  ye  han  so  holy  and  meek  a  wif. 
What  nedeth  you,  Thomas,  to  maken  strif  ? 
Ther  n'is  ywis  no  serpent  so  cruel, 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  so  fel. 
As  woman  is,  whan  she  hath  caught  an  ire; 
Veray  vengeance  is  than  all  hire  desire. 

Ire  is  a  sinne,  on  of  the  grete  seven, 
Abhominable  unto  the  God  of  heven, 
And  to  himself  it  is  destruction. 
This  every  lewed  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homicide; 
Ire  is  in  soth  executour  of  pride. 

I  coud  of  ire  say  so  mochel  sorwe. 
My  tale  shulde  lasten  til  to-morwe. 
And  therfore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night. 
An  irons  man  God  send  him  litel  might. 
It  is  gret  harm,  and  certes  gret  pitee 
To  sette  an  irons  man  in  high  degree. 

Whilom  ther  was  an  irons  potestat. 
As  saith  Senek,  that  during  his  estat 
Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightes  two. 
And,  as  fortune  wold  that  it  were  so. 
That  on  of  hem  came  home,  that  other  nought. 
Anon  the  knight  before  the  juge  is  brought, 
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That  saide  thus;  thou  hast  thy  felaw  slain, 
For  which  I  deme  thee  to  the  deth  certain. 
And  to  another  knight  commanded  he; 
Go,  lede  him  to  the  deth,  I  charge  thee. 
And  happed,  as  they  wenten  by  the  wey 
Toward  the  place  ther  as  he  shulde  dey, 
Theknightcame,  which  men  wenden  had  be  dede. 
Than  thoughten  they  it  was  the  beste  rede 
To  lede  hem  bothe  to  the  juge  again. 
They  saiden,  lord,  the  knight  ne  hath  not  slain 
His  felaw,  here  he  stondeth  hoi  alive. 

Ye  shull  be  ded,  quod  he,  so  mot  I  thrive. 
That  is  to  say,  both  on,  and  two,  and  three. 
And  to  the  firste  knight  right  thus  spake  he. 

I  damned  thee,  thou  must  algate  be  ded: 
And  thou  also  must  nedes  lese  thyn  hed. 
For  thou  art  cause  why  thy  felaw  deyeth. 
And  to  the  thridde  knight  right  thus  he  seyeth^ 
Thou  hast  not  don  that  I  commanded  thee. 
And  thus  he  did  do  slen  hem  alle  three. 

Irons  Cambises  was  eke  dronkelew. 
And  ay  delighted  him  to  ben  a  shrew. 
And  so  befell,  a  lord  of  his  meinie. 
That  loved  vertuous  moralitee, 
Sayd  on  a  day  betwix  hem  two  right  thus : 
A  lord  is  lost,  if  he  be  vicious; 
And  dronkennesse  is  eke  a  foule  record 
Of  any  man,  and  namely  of  a  lord. 
Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  n'ot  wher. 
For  Goddes  love  drinke  more  attemprely: 
Win  maketh  man  to  lesen  wretchedly 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmes  everich  on. 
The  revers  shalt  thou  see,  quod  he,  anon, 
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And  preve  it  by  thyn  owen  experience, 
Tiiat  win  ne  doth  to  folk  no  swiche  oft'ence. 
Ther  is  no  win  bereveth  me  my  might 
Of  hond,  ne  foot,  ne  of  min  eyen  sight. 
And  for  despit  he  dranke  mochel  more 
An  hundred  part  than  he  had  don  before, 
And  right  anon,  this  cursed  irons  wretche 
This  knightes  sone  let  before  him  fetche, 
Commanding  him  he  shuld  before  him  stond : 
And  sodenly  he  took  his  bow  in  hond, 
And  up  the  streng  he  pulled  to  his  ere. 
And  with  an  arwe  he  slow  the  child  right  ther. 

Now  whether  have  I  a  siker  hond  or  non? 
Quod  he,  Is  all  my  might  and  minde  agon? 
Hath  win  bereved  me  min  eyen  sight? 

What  shuld  I  tell  the  answer  of  the  knight? 
His  son  was  slain,  ther  is  no  more  to  say. 
Beth  ware  therfore  with  lordes  for  to  play, 
Singeth  Placebo,  and  I  shal  if  I  can. 
But  if  it  be  unto  a  poure  man : 
To  a  poure  man  men  shuld  his  vices  telle. 
But  not  to  a  lord,  though  he  shuld  go  to  helle. 

Lo,  irons  Cirus,  tliilke  Persien, 
How  he  destroyed  the  river  of  Gisen, 
For  that  an  hors  of  his  was  dreint  therin, 
Whan  that  he  wente  Babilon  to  win : 
He  made  that  the  river  was  so  smal. 
That  wimmen  might  it  waden  over  al. 
Lo,  what  said  he,  that  so  wel  techen  can? 
Ne  be  no  felaw  to  non  irons  man, 
Ne  with  no  wood  man  walke  by  the  way, 
Lest  thee  repent;  I  wol  no  forther  say. 

Now,  Thomas,  leve  brother,  leve  thin  ire. 
Thou  shalt  me  find  as  just,  as  is  a  squire; 
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Hold  not  the  devils  knif  ay  to  thin  herte. 
Thin  anger  doth  thee  all  to  sore  smerte, 
But  shew  to  me  all  thy  confession. 

Nay,  quod  the  sike  man,  by  Seint  Simon 
I  have  ben  shriven  this  day  of  my  curat; 
I  have  him  told  al  holly  min  estat. 
Nedeth  no  mo  to  speke  of  it,  sayth  he. 
But  if  me  list  of  min  humilitee. 

Yeve  me  than  of  thy  gold  to  make  our  cloistre. 
Quod  he,  for  many  a  muscle  and  many  an  oistre. 
Whan  other  men  han  ben  ful  wel  at  ese, 
Hath  been  our  food,  our  cloistre  for  to  rese : 
And  yet,  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfourmed  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N'is  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones: 
By  God  we  owen  fourty  pound  for  stones. 
Now  help,  Thomas,  for  him  that  harwed  helle. 
For  Giles  mote  we  oure  bokes  selle, 
And  if  ye  lacke  oure  predication, 
Than  goth  this  world  all  to  destruction. 
For  who  so  fro  this  w  orld  wold  us  bereve, 
So  God  me  save,  Thomas,  by  your  leve. 
He  wold  bereve  out  of  this  world  the  sonne. 
For  who  can  teche  and  worken  as  we  conne? 
And  that  is  not  of  litel  time,  (quod  he) 
But  sithen  Elie  was,  and  Elisee, 
Han  freres  ben,  that  find  I  of  record. 
In  charitee,  ythonked  be  our  Lord. 
Now,  Thomas,  help  for  Seinte  Charitee. 

And  doun  anon  he  sette  him  on  his  knee. 

This  sike  man  woxe  wel  neigh  wood  for  ire, 
He  wolde  that  the  frere  had  ben  a-fire 
With  his  false  dissimulation. 

Swiche  thing  as  is  in  my  possession, 
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Quod  he,  that  may  I  yeve  you  and  non  other : 
Ye  sain  me  thus,  how  that  1  am  your  brother. 
Ye  certes,  quod  this  frere,  ye,  trusteth  wel; 
I  took  our  dame  the  letter  of  our  sele. 

Now  wel,  quod  he,  and  somwhat  shal  I  yeve 
Unto  your  holy  coveut  while  I  live; 
And  in  thin  hond  thou  shalt  it  have  anon, 
On  this  condition,  and  other  non, 
That  thou  depart  it  so,  my  dere  brother, 
That  every  frere  have  as  moche  as  other : 
This  shalt  thou  swere  on  thy  profession 
Withouten  fraud  or  cavilation. 

I  swere  it,  quod  the  frere,  upon  my  faith. 
And  therwithall  his  hond  in  his  he  layth; 
Lo  here  my  faith,  in  me  shal  be  no  lak. 

Than  put  thin  hond  adoun  right  by  my  bak, 
Saide  this  man,  and  grope  wel  behind, 
Benethe  my  buttok,  ther  thou  shalte  find 
A  thing,  that  1  have  hid  in  privetee. 
A,  thought  this  frere,  that  shal  go  with  me. 
And  doun  his  hond  he  launeheth  to  the  clifte; 
In  hope  for  to  finden  ther  a  gifte. 

And  whan  this  sike  man  felte  this  frere 
About  his  towel  gropen  ther  and  here. 
Amid  his  hond  he  let  the  frere  a  fart; 
Ther  n'is  no  capel  drawing  in  a  cart, 
That  might  han  let  a  fart  of  swiche  a  soun. 

The  frere  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun : 
A,  false  cherl,  quod  he,  for  Goddes  bones. 
This  hast  thou  in  despit  don  for  the  nones : 
Thou  shalt  abie  this  fart,  if  that  I  may. 

His  meinie,  which  that  herden  this  affray, 
Came  leping  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere. 
And  forth  he  goth  with  a  ful  angry  chere, 
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And  fet  his  felaw,  ther  as  lay  his  store: 
He  loked  as  it  were  a  wilde  bore. 
And  grinte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 
A  sturdy  pas  doun  to  the  court  he  goth, 
Wher  as  ther  woned  a  man  of  gret  honour. 
To  whom  that  he  was  alway  confessour: 
This  worthy  man  was  lord  of  that  village. 
This  frere  came,  as  he  were  in  a  rage, 
^Vher  as  this  lord  sat  eting  at  his  bord: 
Uunethes  might  the  frere  speke  o  word, 
Til  atte  last  he  saide,  God  you  see. 

This  lord  gan  loke,  and  saide,  Benedicite! 
What?  frere  John,  what  maner  world  is  this? 
I  see  wel  that  som  thing  ther  is  amis; 
Ye  loken  as  the  wood  were  ful  of  theves. 
Sit  doun  anon,  and  tell  me  what  your  greve  is, 
And  it  shal  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 

I  have,  quod  he,  had  a  despit  to  day, 
God  yelde  you,  adoun  in  your  village. 
That  in  this  world  ther  n'is  so  pome  a  page, 
That  he  n'olde  have  abhominatioun 
Of  that  1  have  received  in  youre  toun : 
And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore, 
As  that  the  olde  cherl,  with  lokkes  hore, 
Blasphemed  hath  oure  holy  covent  eke. 

Now,  maister,  quod  this  lord,  I  you  beseke. 
No  maister,  sire,  quod  he,  but  servitour, 
Though  I  have  had  in  scole  that  honour. 
God  liketh  not,  that  men  us  Rabi  call, 
Neither  in  market,  ne  in  your  large  hall. 

No  force,  quod  he,  but  tell  me  all  your  grefe. 
Sire,  quod  this  Frere,  an  odious  meschefe 
This  day  betid  is  to  min  ordre,  and  me, 
And  so  per  consequens  to  eche  degree 
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Of  holy  chirche,  God  amende  it  sone. 

Sire,  quod  the  lord,  ye  wot  what  is  to  don: 
Distempre  you  not,  ye  ben  my  confessour. 
Ye  ben  the  salt  of  the  erthe,  and  the  savour; 
For  Goddes  love  ycur  patience  now  hold; 
Telle  me  your  grefe.     And  he  anon  him  told 
As  ye  han  herd  before,  ye  wot  wel  what. 

The  lady  of  the  hous  ay  stille  sat. 
Til  she  had  herde  what  the  Frere  said. 

Ey,  goddes  moder,  quod  she,  blisful  maid, 
Is  ther  ought  elles?  tell  me  faithfully. 
Madame,  quod  he,  how  thinketh  you  therby? 
How  that  me  thinketh  ?  quod  she ;  soGod  me  spede, 
I  say,  a  cherle  hath  don  a  cherles  dede. 
What  shuld  I  say?  God  let  him  never  the; 
His  sike  hed  is  ful  of  vanitee; 
I  hold  him  in  a  maner  frenesie. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  I  shal  not  lie, 
But  I  in  other  wise  may  ben  awreke, 
I  shal  diffame  him  over  all,  ther  I  speke; 
This  false  blasphemour,  that  charged  me 
To  parten  that  wol  not  departed  be. 
To  every  man  ylike,  with  meschance. 

The  lord  sat  stille,  as  he  were  in  a  trance. 
And  in  his  herte  he  rolled  up  and  doun, 
How  had  this  cherl  imaginatioun 
To  shewen  swiche  a  probleme  to  the  frere. 
Never  erst  or  now  ne  herd  I  swiche  matere; 
I  trow  the  Devil  put  it  in  his  mind. 
£n  all  Arsmetrike  shal  ther  no  man  find 
Beforn  this  day  of  swiche  a  question. 
Who  shulde  make  a  demonstration, 
That  every  man  shuld  han  ylike  his  part 
As  of  a  soun  or  savour  of  a  fart? 
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0  nice  proude  cherl,  I  shrewe  his  face. 

Lo,  sires,  quod  the  lord,  with  harde  grace, 
Who  ever  herd  of  swiche  a  thing  or  now? 
To  every  man  ylike?  tell  me  how. 
It  is  an  impossible,  it  may  not  be. 
Ey,  nice  cherl,  God  let  him  never  the. 
The  rombling  of  a  fart,  and  every  soun, 
N'is  but  of  aire  reverberatioun. 
And  ever  it  wasteth  lite  and  lite  away; 
Ther  n'is  no  man  can  demen,  by  my  fay. 
If  that  it  were  departed  equally. 
What?  lo  my  cherl,  lo  yet  how  shrewedly 
Unto  my  confessour  to-day  he  spake; 

1  hold  him  certain  a  demoniake. 

Now  ete  your  mete,  and  let  the  cherl  go  play, 
Let  him  go  honge  himself  a  devil  way. 

Now  stood  the  lordes  squier  atte  bord. 
That  carf  his  mete,  and  herde  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  of  which  I  have  you  sayd. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  be  ye  not  evil  apaid, 
I  coude  telle  for  a  goune-cloth 
To  you,  sire  frere,  so  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
How  that  this  fart  shuld  even  ydeled  be 
Amonge  your  covent,  if  it  liked  thee. 

Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  shalt  have  anon 
A  goune-cloth,  by  God  and  by  seint  John. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  whan  that  the  weder  is  faire, 
W'  ithouten  winde,  or  pertourbing  of  aire, 
Let  bring  a  cart-whele  here  into  this  hall. 
But  loke  that  it  have  his  spokes  all; 
Twelf  spokes  hath  a  cart-whele  communly; 
And  bring  me  than  twelf  freres,  wete  ye  why? 
For  threttene  is  a  covent  as  I  gesse : 
Your  confessour  here  for  his  worthinesse 
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Shal  parfourme  up  the  nourabre  of  his  covent. 

Than  shull  they  kiiele  adoun  by  on  assent, 

And  to  every  spokes  end  in  this  manere 

Ful  sadly  lay  his  nose  shal  a  frere; 

Your  noble  confessour,  ther  God  him  save, 

Shal  hold  his  nose  upright  under  the  nave. 

Than  shal  tliis  cherl,  with  bely  stiff  and  tought 

As  any  tabour,  hider  ben  ybrought; 

And  set  him  on  the  whele  right  of  this  cart 

Upon  the  nave,  and  make  him  let  a  fart, 

And  ye  shull  seen,  up  peril  of  my  lif. 

By  veray  preef  that  is  demonstratif. 

That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende, 

And  eke  the  stinke,  unto  the  spokes  ende. 

Save  that  this  worthy  man,  your  confessour, 

(Because  he  is  a  man  of  gret  honour) 

Shal  han  the  firste  fruit,  as  reson  is. 

The  noble  usage  of  freres  yet  it  is. 

The  worthy  men  of  hem  shul  first  be  served. 

And  certainly  he  hath  it  wel  deserved ; 

He  hath  to-day  taught  us  so  mochel  good. 

With  preching  in  the  pulpit  ther  he  stood. 

That  T  may  vouchesauf,  I  say  for  me. 

He  hadde  the  firste  srael  of  fartes  three, 

And  so  wold  all  his  brethren  hardely. 

He  bereth  him  so  faire  and  holyly. 

The  lord,  the  lady,  and  eche  man,  save  the  frere, 
Sayden,  that  Jankin  spake  in  this  matere 
As  wel  as  Euclide,  or  elles  Ptholomee. 
Touching  the  cherl,  they  sayden,  subtiltee 
And  highe  wit  made  him  speken  as  he  spake ; 
He  n'is  no  fool,  ne  no  demoniake. 
And  Jankin  hath  ywonne  a  newe  goune; 
My  tale  is  don,  we  ben  almost  at  tounc. 
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Sire  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,  our  ho'&te  said. 
Ye  ride  as  stille  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid, 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting>at  thebord: 
This  day  ne  herd  I  of  your  tonge  a  word. 
I  trow  ye  studie  abouten  som  sophime : 
But  Salomon  saith,  that  every  thing  hath  time. 
For  Goddes  sake  as  beth  of  better  chere, 
It  is  no  time  for  to  studien  here. 
Tell  us  som  mery  tale  by  your  fay; 
For  what  man  that  is  entred  in  a  play, 
He  nedes  most  unto  the  play  assent. 
But  precheth  not,  as  freres  don  in  Lent, 
To  make  us  for  our  olde  sinnes  wepe, 
Ne  that  thy  tale  make  us  not  to  slepe. 

Tell  us  som  mery  thing  of  aventures, 
Your  termes,  your  coloures,  and  your  figures, 
Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  so  be  ye  endite 
Hie  stile,  as  whan  that  men  to  kinges  write. 
Speketh  so  plain  at  this  time,  I  you  pray, 
That  we  may  understonden  what  ye  say. 

This  worthy  Clerk  benignely  answerde; 
Hoste,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yerde, 
Ye  have  of  us  as  now  the  governance. 
And  therfore  wolde  I  do  you  obeysance, 
As  fer  as  reson  asketh  hardely : 
I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  preved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reste. 
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Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Highte  this  clerk,  whos  rethorike  swete 
Enlu mined  all  Itaille  of  poetiie, 
As  Lynyan  did  of  philosophie, 
Or  law,  or  other  art  particulere : 
But  deth,  that  wol  not  suffre  us  dwellen  here. 
But  as  it  were  a  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Hem  both  hath  slaine,  and  alle  we  shul  dye. 

But  forth  to  tellen  of  this  worthy  man, 
That  taughte  me  this  tale,  as  I  began, 
I  say  that  first  he  with  hie  stile  enditeth 
(Or  he  the  body  of  his  tale  writeth) 
A  proheme,  in  the  which  descriveth  he 
Piemont,  and  of  Saluces  the  contree. 
And  speketh  of  Apennin  the  hilles  hie. 
That  ben  the  boundes  of  west  Lumbardie : 
And  of  mount  Vesulus  in  special, 
Wher  as  the  Poo  out  of  a  welle  smal 
Taketh  his  firste  springing  and  his  sours, 
That  estward  ay  encreseth  in  his  cours 
To  Emelie  ward,  to  Ferare,  and  Venise, 
The  which  a  longe  thing  were  to  devise. 
And  trewely,  as  to  my  jugement. 
Me  thinketh  it  a  thing  impertinent. 
Save  that  he  wol  conveyen  his  matere : 
But  Uiis  is  the  tale  which  that  ye  mow  here. 
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Ther  is  right  at  the  West  side  of  Itaille 

Doun  at  the  rote  of  Vesulus  the  cold, 

A  lusty  plain,  habundant  of  vitaille, 

Ther  many  a  toun  and  tour  thou  maist  behold, 
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That  founded  were  in  time  of  fathers  old;, 
And  many  another  delitable  sighte. 
And  Saluces  this  noble  contree  highte. 

A  markis  whilom  lord  was  of  that  lond. 
As  were  his  worthy  elders  him  before, 
And  obeysant,  ay  redy  to  his  houd. 
Were  all  his  lieges,  bothe  lesse  and  more: 
Thus  in  delit  he  liveth,  and  hath  don  yore. 
Beloved  and  drad,  thurgh  favour  of  fortune. 
Both  of  his  lordes,  and  of  his  commune. 

Therwith  he  was,  to  speken  of  linage. 
The  gentilest  yborne  of  Lumbardie, 
A  faire  person,  and  strong,  and  yong  of  age, 
And  ful  of  honour  and  of  curtesie : 
Discret  ynough,  his  contree  for  to  gie, 
Sauf  in  som  thinges  that  he  was  to  blame. 
And  Walter  was  this  yonge  lordes  name. 

I  blame  him  thus,  that  he  considered  nought 
In  time  coming  what  might  him  betide. 
But  on  his  lust  present  was  all  his  thought. 
And  for  to  hauke  and  hunt  on  every  side : 
Wei  neigh  all  other  cures  let  he  slide, 
And  eke  he  n'old  (and  that  was  worst  of  all) 
Wedden  no  wif  for  ought  that  might  befall. 

Only  that  point  his  peple  bare  so  sore. 
That  flock mel  on  a  day  to  him  they  wenty 
And  on  of  hem,  that  wisest  was  of  lore, 
(Or  elles  that  the  lord  wold  best  assent 
That  he  shuld  tell  him  what  the  peple  ment, 
Or  elles  coud  he  wel  shew  swiche  matere) 
He  to  the  markis  said  as  ye  shul  here. 
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O  noble  markis,  your  humanitee 
Assiireth  us  and  yeveth  us  hardinesse, 
As  oft  as  time  is  of  necessitee, 
That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinesse : 
Accepteth,  lord,  than  of  your  gentillesse. 
That  we  with  pitous  herte  unto  you  plaine, 
And  let  your  eres  nat  my  vois  disdaine. 

Al  have  I  not  to  don  in  this  matere 
More  than  another  man  hath  in  this  place. 
Yet  for  as  moch  as  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Han  alway  shewed  me  favour  and  grace, 
I  dare  the  better  aske  of  you  a  space 
Of  audience,  to  shewen  our  request. 
And  ye,  my  lord,  to  don  right  as  you  lest. 

For  certes,  lord,  so  wel  us  liketh  you 
And  all  your  werke,  and  ever  have  don,  that  we 
ISTe  couden  not  ourself  devisen  how 
We  mighten  live  in  more  felicitee: 
Save  o  thing,  lord,  if  it  your  wille  be. 
That  for  to  be  a  wedded  man  you  lest. 
Than  were  your  peple  in  soverain  hertes  rest. 

Boweth  your  nekke  under  the  blisful  yok 
Of  soveraintee,  and  not  of  servise, 
Which  that  men  clepen  spousaile  or  wedlok: 
And  thinketh,  lord,  among  your  thoughtes  wise. 
How  that  our  dayes  passe  in  sondry  wise : 
For  though  we  slepe,  or  wake,  or  rome,  or  ride, 
Ay  fleth  the  time,  it  wol  no  man  abide. 

And  though  your  grene  youthe  floure  as  yet. 
In  crepeth  age  alway  as  still  as  ston. 
And  deth  manaseth  every  age,  and  smit 
In  eche  estat,  for  ther  escapeth  non : 

VOL,  I.  Y 
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And  al  so  certain,  as  we  knowe  eche  on 
That  we  shul  die,  as  uncertain  we  all 
Ben  of  that  day  whan  deth  shal  on  us  fall. 

Accepteth  than  of  us  the  trewe  entent, 
That  never  yet  refuseden  your  hest. 
And  we  wol,  lord,  if  that  ye  wol  assent, 
Chese  you  a  wife  in  short  time  at  the  mest. 
Borne  of  the  gentillest  and  of  the  best 
Of  all  this  lond,  so  that  it  oughte  seme 
Honour  to  God  and  you,  as  we  can  deme. 

Deliver  us  out  of  all  this  besy  drede. 
And  take  a  wif,  for  highe  Goddes  sake : 
For  if  it  so  befell,  as  God  forbede. 
That  thurgh  your  deth  your  linage  shulde  slake, 
And  that  a  strange  successour  shuld  take 
Your  heritage,  o !  wo  were  us  on  live : 
Wherfore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  wive. 

Hir  meke  praiere  and  hir  pitous  chere 
Made  the  markis  for  to  han  pitee. 
Ye  wol,  quod  he,  min  owen  peple  dere. 
To  that  I  never  er  thought  constrainen  me. 
I  me  rejoyced  of  my  libertee. 
That  selden  time  is  found  in  mariage; 
Ther  I  was  free,  I  moste  ben  in  servage. 

But  natheles  I  see  your  trewe  entent. 
And  trust  upon  your  wit,  and  have  don  ay: 
Wherfore  of  my  free  will  I  wol  assent 
To  wedden  me,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
But  ther  as  ye  han  profred  me  to-day 
To  chesen  me  a  wif,  I  you  relese 
That  chois,  and  pray  you  of  that  profer  cese. 

For  God  it  wot,  that  children  often  ben 
Unlike  hir  worthy  eldres  hem  before. 
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Bountee  cometh  al  of  God,  not  of  the  stren, 
Of  which  they  ben  ygendred  and  ybore : 
I  trust  in  Goddes  bountee,  and  therfore 
My  mariage,  and  min  estat,  and  rest 
I  him  betake,  he  may  don  as  him  lest. 

Let  me  alone  in  chesing  of  my  wif. 
That  charge  upon  my  bak  I  wol  endure : 
But  I  you  pray,  and  charge  upon  your  lif, 
That  what  wif  that  I  take,  ye  me  assure 
To  worship  hire  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure, 
In  word  and  werk  both  here  and  elles  where, 
As  she  an  emperoures  doughter  were. 

And  forthermore  this  shuln  ye  swere,  that  ye 
Again  my  chois  shul  never  grutch  ne  strive. 
For  sith  T  shal  forgo  my  libertee 
At  your  request,  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
Ther  as  min  herte  is  set,  ther  wol  I  wive : 
And  but  ye  wol  assent  in  swiche  manere, 
I  pray  you  speke  no  more  of  this  matere. 

With  hertly  will  they  sworen  and  assenten 
To  all  this  thing,  ther  saide  not  o  wight  nay: 
Beseching  him  of  grace,  or  that  they  wenten. 
That  he  wold  granten  hem  a  certain  day 
Of  his  spousaile,  as  sone  as  ever  he  may, 
For  yet  alway  the  peple  somwhat  dred. 
Lest  that  this  markis  wolde  no  wif  wed. 

He  granted  hem  a  day,  swiche  as  him  lest. 
On  which  he  wold  be  wedded  sikerly. 
And  said  he  did  all  this  at  hir  request; 
And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxumly 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  ful  reverently 
Him  thonken  all,  and  thus  they  han  an  e  id 
Of  hir  entente,  and  home  agen  they  wend. 
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And  hereupon  he  to  his  ofEceres 
Commandeth  for  the  feste  to  purvay. 
And  to  his  privee  knightes  and  squieres 
Swiche  charge  he  yave,  as  him  list  on  hem  lay 
And  they  to  his  commanderaent  obey. 
And  eche  of  hem  doth  al  his  diligence 
To  do  unto  the  feste  al  reverence.  ' 

PARS  SECUNDA. 

Nought  fer  fro  thilke  paleis  honourable, 
"Wher  as  this  markis  shope  his  mariage, 
Ther  stood  a  thorpe,  of  sighte  delitable. 
In  which  that  poure  folk  of  that  village 
Hadden  hir  bestes  and  hir  herbergage, 
And  of  hir  labour  toke  hir  sustenance, 
After  that  the  erthe  yave  hem  habundance. 

Among  this  poure  folk  ther  dwelt  a  man, 
Which  that  was  holden  pourest  of  hem  all : 
But  highe  God  somtime  senden  can 
His  grace  unto  a  litel  oxes  stall  : 
Janicola  men  of  that  thorpe  him  call. 
A  doughter  had  he,  faire  ynough  to  sight, 
And  Grisildis  this  yonge  maiden  hight. 

But  for  to  speke  of  vertuous  beautee, 
Than  was  she  on  the  fairest  under  sonne : 
Ful  pourely  yfostred  up  was  she : 
ISTo  likerous  lust  was  in  hire  herte  yronne; 
Wei  ofter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 
She  dranke,  and  for  she  wolde  vertue  plese, 
She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel  ese. 

But  though  this  mayden  tendre  were  of  age, 
Yet  in  the  brest  of  hire  virginitee 
Ther  was  enclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage : 
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And  ill  gret  reverence  and  charitee 
Hire  olde  poure  fader  fostred  she : 
A  few  sheep  spinning  on  the  feld  she'kept, 
She  wolde  not  ben  idel  til  she  slept. 

And  whan  she  homward  came,  she  wolde  bring 
Wortes  and  other  herbes  times  oft, 
The  which  she  shred  and  sethe  for  hire  living, 
And  made  hire  bed  ful  hard,  and  nothing  soft: 
And  ay  she  kept  hire  fadres  lif  on  loft 
With  every  obeisance  and  diligence. 
That  child  may  don  to  fadres  reverence. 

Upon  Grisilde,  this  poure  creature, 
Ful  often  sithe  this  markis  sette  his  eye, 
As  he  on  hunting  rode  paraventure: 
And  whan  it  fell  that  he  might  hire  espie, 
He  not  with  wanton  loking  of  folic 
His  eyen  cast  on  hire,  but  in  sad  wise 
Upon  hire  chere  he  wold  him  oft  avise. 

Commending  in  his  herte  hire  womanhede, 
And  eke  hire  vertue,  passing  any  wight 
Of  so  yong  age,  as  wel  in  chere  as  dede. 
For  though  the  peple  have  no  gret  insight 
In  vertue,  he  considered  ftd  right 
Hire  bountee,  and  disposed  that  he  wold 
Wedde  hire  only,  if  ever  he  wedden  shold. 

The  day  of  wedding  came,  but  no  wight  can 
Tell  en  what  woman  that  it  shulde  be. 
For  which  mervaille  wondred  many  a  man, 
And  saiden,  whan  they  were  in  privetee, 
Wol  not  our  lord  yet  leve  his  vanitee? 
Wol  he  not  wedde?  alas,  alas  the  while! 
Why  wol  he  thus  himself  and  us  begile? 

y2 
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But  natheles  this  markis  hath  do  make 
Of  gemmes,  sette  in  gold  and  in  asure, 
Broches  and  ringes,  for  Grisildes  sake. 
And  of  hire  clothing  toke  he  the  mesure 
Of  a  maiden  like  unto  hire  stature, 
And  eke  of  other  ornamentes  all, 
That  unto  swiche  a  wedding  shulde  fall. 

The  time  of  underne  of  the  same  dfiy 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  shulde  be. 
And  all  the  paleis  put  was  in  array. 
Both  halle  and  chambres,  eche  in  his  degree. 
Houses  of  office  stuffed  with  plentee 
Ther  mayst  thou  see  of  deinteous  vitaille, 
That  may  be  found,  as  fer  as  lasteth  Itaille. 

This  real  markis  richely  arraide, 
Lordes  and  ladies  in  his  compagnie. 
The  which  unto  the  feste  weren  praide. 
And  of  his  retenue  the  bachelerie. 
With  many  a  soun  or  sondry  melodic. 
Unto  the  village,  of  the  which  I  told, 
In  this  array  the  righte  way  they  hold. 

Grisilde  of  this  (God  wot)  ful  innocent, 
That  for  hire  shapen  was  all  this  array, 
To  fetchen  water  at  a  welle  is  went. 
And  coraeth  home  as  sone  as  ever  she  may. 
For  wel  she  had  herd  say,  that  thilke  day 
The  markis  shulde  wedde,  and,  if  she  might, 
She  wolde  fayn  han  seen  som  of  that  sight. 

She  thought,  I  wol  with  other  maidens  stond, 
That  ben  my  felawes,  in  our  dore,  and  see 
The  raarkisesse,  and  therto  wol  I  fond 
To  don  at  home,  as  sone  as  it  may  be, 
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The  labour  which  that  longeth  unto  me, 
And  than  1  may  at  leiser  hire  behold, 
If  she  this  way  unto  the  castel  hold. 

And  as  she  wolde  over  the  threswold  gon, 
The  markis  came  and  gan  hire  for  to  call. 
And  she  set  doun  hire  water-pot  anon 
Beside  the  threswold  in  an  oxes  stall. 
And  doun  upon  hire  knees  she  gan  to  fall. 
And  with  sad  countenance  kneleth  still, 
Til  she  had  herd  what  was  the  lordes  will. 

This  thoughtful  markis  spake  unto  this  maid 
Ful  soberly,  and  said  in  this  manere: 
Wher  is  your  fader,  Grisildis?  he  said. 
And  she  with  reverence  in  humble  chere 
Answered,  lord,  he  is  al  redy  here. 
And  in  she  goth  withouten  lenger  lette. 
And  to  the  markis  she  hire  fader  fette. 

He  by  the  bond  than  tolie  this  poure  maq, 
And  saide  thus,  whan  he  him  had  aside: 
Janicola,  I  neither  may  ne  can 
Lenger  the  plesance  of  min  herte  hide. 
If  that  thou  vouchesauf,  what  so  betide. 
Thy  doughter  wol  I  take  or  that  I  wend 
As  for  my  wif,  unto  hire  lives  end. 

Thou  lovest  me,  that  wot  I  wel  certain, 
And  art  my  faithful  liegeman  ybore. 
And  all  that  liketh  me,  1  dare  'vel  sain 
It  liketh  thee,  and  specially  therfore 
Tell  me  that  point,  that  1  have  said  before, 
If  that  thou  wolt  unto  this  purpos  drawe, 
To  taken  me  as  for  thy  son  in  lawe. 

This  soden  cas  this  man  astoned  so. 
That  red  he  wex,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
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He  stood,  unnethes  said  he  wordes  mo, 
But  only  thus;  Lord,  quod  he,  my  willing- 
Is  as  ye  wol,  ne  ageins  your  liking 
I  wol  no  thing,  min  owen  lord  so  dere. 
Right  as  you  list,  governeth  this  matere. 

Than  wol  I,  quod  this  markis  softely. 
That  in  thy  chambre,  I,  and  thou,  and  she. 
Have  a  collation,  and  wost  thou  why? 
For  I  wol  ask  hire,  if  it  hire  wille  be 
To  be  my  wif,  and  reule  hire  after  me: 
And  all  this  shal  be  don  in  thy  presence, 
1  wol  not  speke  out  of  thin  audience. 

And  in  the  chambre,  while  they  were  aboute 
The  tretee,  which  as  ye  shul  after  here. 
The  peple  came  into  the  hous  withoute. 
And  wondred  hem,  in  how  honest  manere 
Ententifly  she  kept  hire  fader  dere : 
But  utterly  Grisildis^ wonder  might. 
For  never  erst  ne  saw  she  swiche  a  sight. 

No  wonder  is  though  that  she  be  astoned. 
To  see  so  gret  a  gest  come  in  that  place. 
She  never  was  to  non  swiche  gestes  woned, 
For  which  she  loked  with  ful  pale  face. 
But  shortly  forth  this  matere  for  to  chace, 
Thise  arn  the  wordes  that  the  markis  said 
To  this  benigne,  veray,  faithful  maid. 

Grisilde,  he  said,  ye  shuln  wel  understond, 
It  liketh  to  your  fader  and  to  me. 
That  I  you  wedde,  and  eke  it  may  so  stond 
As  I  suppose,  ye  wol  that  it  so  be : 
But  thise  demaundes  aske  I  first  (quod  he) 
That  sin  it  shal  be  don  in  hasty  wise^ 
Wol  ye  assent,  or  elles  you  avise? 
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I  say  this,  be  ye  redy  with  good  herte 
To  all  my  lust,  and  that  I  freely  may 
As  me  best  thinketh  do  you  laugh  or  smerte, 
And  never  ye  to  grutchen,  night  ne  day. 
And  eke  whan  I  say  ya,  ye  say  not  nay. 
Neither  by  word,  ne  frouning  countenance? 
Swere  this,  and  here  I  swere  our  alliance. 

Wondring  upon  this  thing,  quaking  for  drede. 
She  saide;  Lord,  indigne  and  unworthy 
Am  I,  to  thilke  honour,  that  ye  me  bede. 
But  as  ye  wol  yourself,  right  so  wol  I: 
And  here  I  swere,  that  never  willingly 
In  werk,  ne  thought,  I  n'ill  you  disobeie 
For  to  be  ded,  though  me  were  loth  to  deie. 

This  is  ynough,  Grisilde  min,  quod  he. 
And  forth  he  goth  with  a  ful  sobre  chere. 
Out  at  the  dore,  and  after  than  came  she, 
And  to  the  peple  he  said  in  this  manere : 
This  my  wif,  quod  he,  that  stondeth  here. 
Honoureth  her,  and  loveth  hire,  I  pray. 
Who  so  me  loveth,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say^ 

And  for  that  nothing  of  hire  olde  gere 
She  shulde  bring  into  his  hous,  he  bad 
That  women  shuld  despoilen  hire  right  there. 
Of  which  thise  ladies  weren  nothing  glad 
To  handle  hire  clothes  wherin  she  was  clad : 
But  natheles  this  maiden  bright  of  hew 
Fro  foot  to  hed  they  clothed  han  all  new. 

Hire  heres  han  they  kempt,  that  lay  untressed 
Ful  rudely,  and  with  hir  lingres  smal 
A  coroune  on  hire  hed  they  han  ydressed, 
And  sette  hire  ful  of  nouches  gret  and  smal ; 
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Of  hire  array  what  shiikl  I  make  a  tale  ? 
Uimeth  the  peple  hire  knew  for  hire  fairnesse, 
Whan  she  transmewed  was  in  swiche  richesse. 

This  markis  hath  hire  spoused  with  a  ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  than  hire  sette 
Upon  an  hors  snow-white,  and  wel  ambhng, 
And  to  his  paleis,  or  he  lenger  lette, 
(With  joyful  peple,  that  hire  lad  and  mette) 
Conveyed  hire,  and  thus  the  day  they  spende 
In  revel,  til  the  sonne  gan  descende. 

And  shortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chace, 
I  say,  that  to  this  newe  markisesse 
God  hath  swiche  favour  sent  hire  of  his  grace, 
That  it  ne  semeth  not  by  likelinesse 
That  she  was  borne  and  fed  in  rudenesse, 
As  in  a  cote,  or  in  an  oxes  stall, 
But  nourished  in  an  emperoures  hall. 

To  every  wight  she  waxen  is  so  dere. 
And  worshipful,  that  folk  ther  she  was  bore, 
And  fro  hire  birthe  knew  hire  yere  by  yere, 
Unnethes  trowed  they,  but  dorst  han  swore. 
That  to  Janicle,  of  which  I  spake  before, 
She  doughter  n'as,  for  as  by  conjecture 
Hem  thoughte  she  was  another  creature. 

For  though  that  ever  vertuous  was  she. 
She  was  encresed  in  swiche  excellence 
Of  thewes  good,  yset  in  high  bountee. 
And  so  discrete,  and  faire  of  eloquence, 
So  benigne,  and  so  digne  of  reverence. 
And  coude  so  the  peples  herte  enbrace. 
That  eche  hire  loveth  that  loketh  on  hire  face. 
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Not  only  of  Saluces  in  the  toun 
Published  was  the  bountee  of  hire  name, 
But  eke  beside  in  many  a  regioun, 
If  on  saith  wel,  another  saith  the  same: 
So  spredeth  of  hire  hie  bountee  the  fame, 
That  men  and  women,  yong  as  wel  as  old, 
Gon  to  Saluces  upon  hire  to  behold. 

Thus  Walter  lowly,  nay  but  really, 
Wedded  with  fortunat  honestetee. 
In  Goddes  pees  liveth  ful  esily 
At  home,  and  grace  ynough  outward  had  he : 
And  for  he  saw  that  under  low  degree 
Was  honest  vertue  hid,  the  peple  him  held 
A  prudent  man^  and  that  is  seen  ful  seld. 

Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homUnesse, 
But  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it. 
The  comune  profit  coude  she  redresse: 
Ther  n'as  discord,  rancour,  ne  hevinesse 
In  all  the  lond,  that  she  ne  coude  appese. 
And  wisely  bring  hem  all  in  hertes  ese. 

Though  that  hire  husbond  absent  were  or  non, 
If  gentilmen,  or  other  of  that  contree 
Were  wroth,  she  wolde  bringen  hem  at  on, 
So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  hadde  she. 
And  jugement  of  so  gret  equitee, 
That  she  from  heven  sent  was,  as  men  wend, 
Peple  to  save,  and  every  wrong  to  amend. 

Not  longe  time  after  that  this  Grisilde 
Was  wedded,  she  a  doughter  hath  ybore, 
All  had  hire  lever  han  borne  a  knave  child: 
Glad  was  the  markis  and  his  folk  therfore, 
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For  though  a  maiden  childe  come  all  before, 
She  may  unto  a  knave  child  atteine 
By  likelyhed,  sin  she  n'is  not  barreine. 

PARS  TERTIA. 

Ther  fell,  as  it  befalleth  times  mo. 
Whan  that  this  childe  had  souked  but  a  throwe. 
This  markis  in  his  herte  longed  so 
To  tempt  his  wif,  hire  sadnesse  for  to  knowe, 
That  he  ne  might  out  of  his  herte  throwe 
This  marveillous  desir  his  wif  to  assay, 
Needles,  God  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  affray. 

He  had  assaied  hire  ynough  before. 
And  found  hire  ever  good,  what  nedeth  it 
Hire  for  to  tempt,  and  alway  more  and  more? 
Though  som  men  praise  it  for  a  subtil  wit, 
But  as  for  me,  I  say  that  evil  it  sit 
To  assay  a  wif  whan  that  it  is  no  nede. 
And  putten  hire  in  anguish  and  in  drede. 

For  which  this  markis  wrought  in  this  manere; 
He  came  a-night  alone  ther  as  she  lay 
With  Sterne  face,  and  with  ful  trouble  chere. 
And  sayde  thus ;  Grisilde,  (quod  he)  that  day 
That  I  you  toke  out  of  your  poure  array, 
And  put  you  in  estat  of  high  noblesse. 
Ye  han  it  not  forgotten,  as  I  gesse. 

1  say,  Grisilde,  this  present  dignitee, 
In  which  that  1  have  put  you,  as  I  trow, 
Maketh  you  not  forgetful  for  to  be 
That  I  you  toke  in  poure  estat  ful  low. 
For  ony  wele  ye  mote  yourselven  know. 
Take  hede  of  every  word  that  I  you  say, 
Ther  is  no  wight  that  hereth  it  but  we  tway. 
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Ye  wote  yourself  wel  how  that  ye  came  here 
Into  this  hous,  it  is  not  long  ago, 
And  though  to  me  ye  be  right  lefe  and  dere. 
Unto  my  gentils  ye  be  nothing  so: 
They  say,  to  hem  it  is  gret  shame  and  wo 
For  to  be  suggetes,  and  ben  in  servage 
To  thee,  that  borne  art  of  a  smal  linage. 

And  namely  sin  thy  doughter  was  ybore, 
Thise  wordes  han  they  spoken  douteles, 
But  I  desire,  as  I  have  don  before, 
To  live  my  lif  with  hem  in  rest  and  pees : 
I  may  not  in  this  cas  be  reccheles ; 
I  mote  do  with  thy  doughter  for  the  best, 
Not  as  I  wold,  but  as  my  gentils  lest. 

And  yet,  God  wote,  this  is  ful  loth  to  me : 
But  natheles  withouten  youre  weting 
I  wol  nought  do,  but  thus  wol  I  (quod  he) 
That  ye  to  me  assenten  in  this  thing. 
Shew  now  youre  patience  in  youre  werking. 
That  ye  me  hight  and  swore  in  youre  village 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  mariage. 

Whan  she  had  herd  all  this,  she  not  ameved 
Neyther  in  word,  in  chere,  ne  countenance, 
(For  as  it  semed,  she  was  not  agreved) 
She  sayde;  Lord,  all  lith  in  your  plesance. 
My  child  and  T,  with  hertely  obeisance 
Ben  youres  all,  and  ye  may  save  or  spill. 
Your  owea  thing:   werketh  after  your  will. 

Ther  may  no  thing,  so  God  my  soule  save, 
Like  unto  you,  that  may  displesen  me: 
Ne  I  desire  nothing  for  to  have, 
Ne  drede  for  to  lese,  sauf  only  ye: 
This  will  is  in  myn  herte,  and  ay  shal  be, 

VOL.  I.  z 
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No  length  of  time,  or  deth  may  this  deface, 
Ne  change  my  corage  to  an  other  place. 

Glad  was  this  markis  for  hire  answering, 
But  yet  he  feined  as  he  were  not  so, 
Al  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  loking, 
Whan  tbat  he  sliuld  out  of  the  chambre  go. 
Sone  after  this,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
He  prively  hath  told  all  his  entent 
Unto  a  man,  and  to  his  wif  him  sent. 

A  maner  sergeant  was  this  prive  man. 
The  which  he  faithful  often  founden  had 
In  Ihinges  gret,  and  eke  swiche  folk  wel  can 
Don  execution  on  thinges  bad: 
The  lord  knew  wel,  that  he  him  loved  and  drad. 
And  whan  this  sergeant  wist  his  lordes  will, 
Into  the  chambre  he  stalked  him  ful  still. 

Madame,  he  sayd,  ye  mote  foryeve  it  me. 
Though  I  do  thing,  to  which  I  am  constreinedr 
Ye  ben  so  wise,  that  right  wel  knowen  ye. 
That  lordes  hestes  may  not  ben  yfeined. 
They  may  wel  be  bewailed  and  complained. 
But  men  mote  nedes  to  hir  lust  obey. 
And  so  wol  I,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

This  child  I  am  commanded  for  to  take. 
And  spake  no  more,  but  out  the  child  he  hent  , 
Despitously,  and  gan  a  chere  to  make. 
As  though  he  wold  have  slain  it,  or  l\e  went. 
Grisildis  most  al  suffer  and  al  consent: 
And  as  a  lambe,  she  sitteth  meke  and  still. 
And  let  this  cruel  sergeant  do  his  will. 

Su specious  was  the  difFame  of  this  man. 
Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also. 
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Suspect  the  time  in  which  he  this" began: 
Alas!  hire  doiighter,  that  she  loved  so, 
She  wende  he  wold  han  slaien  it  right  tho, 
But  natheles  she  neither  wept  ne  siked, 
Conforming  hire  to  that  the  markis  liked. 

But  at  the  last  to  speken  she  began, 
And  mekely  she  to  the  sergeant  praid 
(So  as  he  was  a  worthy  gentil  man) 
That  she  might  kisse  hire  child,  or  that  it  deid: 
And  in  hire  barme  tliis  litel  child  she  leid. 
With  ful  sad  face,  and  gan  the  child  to  blisse, 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  it  kisse. 

And  thus  she  sayd  in  hire  benigne  vois : 
Farewel,  my  child,  I  shal  thee  never  see. 
But  sin  I  have  thee  marked  with  the  crois, 
Of  thilke  fader  yblessed  mote  thou  be, 
That  for  us  died  upon  a  crois  of  tree : 
Thy  soule,  litel  child,  I  him  betake. 
For  this  night  shalt  thou  dien  for  my  sake. 

I  trow  that  to  a  norice  in  this  cas 
It  had  ben  hard  this  routhe  for  to  see: 
Wei  might  a  moder  than  han  cried  alas. 
But  natheles  so  sad  stedfast  was  she, 
That  she  endured  all  adversitee. 
And  to  the  sergeant  mekely  she  sayde. 
Have  here  agen  your  litel  yonge  mayde. 

Goth  now  (quod  she)  and  doth  my  lordes  best: 
And  o  thing  wold  1  pray  you  of  your  grace. 
But  if  my  lord  forbade  you  at  the  lest, 
Burieth  this  litel  body  in  som  place, 
That  bestes  ne  no  briddes  it  to-race. 
But  he  no  word  to  that  purpos  wold  say, 
But  toke  the  child  and  went  upon  his  way. 
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This  sergeant  came  unto  his  lord  again, 
And  of  Grisildes  wordes  and  hire  chere 
He  told  him  point  for  point,  in  short  and  plain, 
And  him  presented  with  his  doughter  dere. 
Somwhat  this  lord  hath  routhe  in  his  manere. 
But  natheles  his  purpos  held  he  still. 
As  lordes  don,  whan  they  wol  have  hir  will, 

And  bad  this  sergeant  that  he  prively 
Shulde  this  child  ful  softe  wind  and  wrappe, 
With  alle  circumstances  tendrely. 
And  carry  it  in  a  cofre,  or  in  a  lappe; 
But  upon  peine  his  hed  of  for  to  swappe 
That  no  man  shulde  know  of  his  entent, 
'Ne  whens  he  came,  ne  whider  that  he  wentj 

But  at  Boloigne,  unto  his  suster  dere. 
That  thilke  time  of  Pavie  was  countesse. 
He  shuld  it  take,  and  shew  hire  this  matere, 
Beseching  hire  to  don  hire  besinesse 
This  child  to  fostren  in  all  gentillesse. 
And  whos  child  that  it  was  he  bade  hire  hide 
From  every  wight,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

This  sergeant  goth,  and  hath  fulfilde  this  thing. 
But  to  this  marquis  now  retorne  we; 
For  now  goth  he  ful  fast  imagining, 
If  by  his  wives  chere  he  mighte  see, 
Or  by  hire  wordes  apperceive,  that  she 
Were  changed,  but  he  never  coud  hire  finde. 
But  ever  in  on  ylike  sad  and  kinde. 

As  glad,  as  humble,  as  besy  in  service 
And  eke  in  love,  as  she  w  as  wont  to  be. 
Was  she  to  him,  in  every  maner  wise; 
Ne  of  hire  doughter  not  a  word  spake  she : 
Nou  accident  for  non  adversitee 
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Was  seen  in  hire,  ne  never  hire  doughters  name 
Ne  nevened  she,  for  ernest  ne  for  game. 

PARS  QUARTA. 

In  this  estat  ther  passed  ben  foure  yere 
Er  she  with  childe  was,  but,  as  God  wold, 
A  knave  chiide  she  bare  by  this  Waltere 
Ful  gracious,  and  fair  for  to  behold: 
And  whan  that  folk  it  to  his  fader  told, 
Not  only  he,  but  all  his  contree  mery 
Was  for  this  childe,  and  God  they  thonke  and  hery. 

Whan  it  was  two  yere  old,  and  from  the  brest 
Departed  of  his  norice,  on  a  day 
This  markis  caughte  yet  another  lest 
To  tempte  his  wif  yet  ofter,  if  he  may. 
O !  nedeles  was  she  tempted  in  assay. 
But  wedded  men  ne  connen  no  mesure. 
Whan  that  they  finde  a  patient  creature. 

Wif,  quod  this  markis,  ye  han  herd  or  this 
My  peple  sikely  beren  our  mariage, 
And  namely  sin  my  sone  yboren  is. 
Now  is  it  werse  than  ever  in  al  our  age : 
The  murmur  sleth  myn  herte  and  my  corage, 
For  to  myn  eres  cometh  the  vois  so  smerte, 
That  it  wel  nie  destroyed  hath  myn  herte. 

Now  say  they  thus,  whan  Walter  is  agon, 
Than  shal  the  blood  of  Janicle  succede. 
And  ben  our  lord,  for  other  han  we  non : 
Swiche  wordes  sayn  my  peple,  it  is  no  drede. 
Wel  ought  I  of  swiche  murmur  taken  hede, 
For  certainly  I  drede  al  swiche  sentence, 
Though  they  not  plainen  in  myn  audience. 

z  2 
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I  wolde  live  in  pees,  if  that  I  might: 
Wherfore  I  am  disposed  utterly, 
As  I  his  suster  served  er  by  night, 
Right  so  thinke  1  to  serve  him  prively. 
This  warne  I  you,  that  ye  not  sodenly 
Out  of  yourself  for  no  wo  shldd  outraie, 
Beth  patient,  and  therof  I  you  praie. 

I  have,  quod  she,  sayd  thus  and  ever  shal, 
I  wol  no  thing,  ne  n'ill  no  thing  certain. 
But  as  you  list:  not  greveth  me  at  al, 
Though  that  my  doughter  and  my  sone  be  slain 
At  your  commandement:  that  is  to  sain, 
I  have  not  had  no  part  of  children  twein. 
But  first  sikenesse,  and  after  wo  and  peine. 

Ye  ben  my  lord,  doth  with  your  owen  thing 
"Right  as  you  list,  asketh  no  rede  of  me: 
For  as  I  left  at  home  al  my  clothing 
Whan  I  came  first  to  you,  right  so  (quod  she) 
Left  1  my  will  and  al  ray  libertee. 
And  toke  your  clothing:  wherfore  I  you  prey. 
Doth  your  plesance,  I  wol  youre  lust  obey. 

And  certes,  if  I  hadde  prescience 
Your  will  to  know,  er  ye  your  lust  me  told, 
I  wold  it  do  withouten  negligence : 
But  now  T  wote  your  lust,  and  what  ye  wold, 
All  your  plesance  ferme  and  stable  I  hold. 
For  wist  I  that  my  detli  might  do  you  ese. 
Right  gladly  wold  I  dien,  you  to  plese. 

Deth  may  not  maken  no  comparisoun 
Unto  your  love.     And  whan  this  markis  say 
The  Constance  of  his  wif,  he  cast  adoun 
His  eyen  two,  and  wondreth  how  she  may 
In  patience  suffer  al  this  array: 
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And  forth  he  goth  with  drery  contenance, 
But  to  his  herte  it  was  ful  gret  plesance. 

This  ugly  sergeant  in  the  same  wise 
That  he  hire  doughter  caughte,  right  so  he 
(Or  werse,  if  men  can  any  werse  devise) 
Hath  hent  hire  sone,  that  ful  was  of  beautee : 
And  ever  in  on  so  patient  was  she, 
That  she  no  chere  made  of  hevinesse. 
But  kist  hire  sone  and  after  gan  it  blesse. 

Save  this  she  praied  him,  if  that  he  might. 
Hire  litel  sone  he  wold  in  erthe  grave. 
His  tendre  limmes,  delicat  to  sight, 
Fro  foules  and  fro  bestes  for  to  save. 
But  she  non  answer  of  him  mighte  have. 
He  went  his  way,  as  him  no  thing  ne  rought, 
But  to  Boloigne  he  tendrely  it  brought. 

This  markis  wondreth  ever  lenger  the  more 
Upon  hire  patience,  and  if  that  he 
Ne  hadde  sothly  knowen  therbefore. 
That  parfitly  hire  children  loved  she, 
He  wold  han  wend  that  of  som  subtiltee 
And  of  malice,  or  for  cruel  corage, 
That  she  had  suiFred  this  with  sad  visage. 

But  wel  he  knew,  that  next  himself,  certain 
She  loved  hire  children  best  in  every  wise. 
But  now  of  women  wold  I  asken  fayn, 
If  thise  assaies  mighten  not  suffise; 
What  coud  a  sturdy  husbond  more  devise 
To  preve  hire  wifhood,  and  hire  stedfastnesse, 
And  he  continuing  ever  in  sturdinesse? 

But  ther  ben  folk  of  swiche  condition. 
That,  whan  they  han  a  certain  purpos  take, 
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They  can  not  stint  of  hir  intention, 
But,  right  as  they  were  bounden  to  a  stake, 
They  wol  not  of  hir  firste  purpos  slake: 
Right  so  this  markis  fully  hath  purposed 
To  tempt  his  wif,  as  he  was  first  disposed. 

He  waiteth,  if  by  word  or  contenance 
That  she  to  him  was  changed  of  corage: 
But  never  could  he  finden  variance. 
She  was  ay  on  in  herte  and  in  visage. 
And  ay  the  further  that  she  was  in  age. 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible. 

For  which  it  semed  thus,  that  of  hem  two 
Ther  was  but  o  will;  for  as  Walter  lest, 
The  same  lust  was  hire  plesance  also ; 
And  God  be  thanked,  all  fell  for  the  best. 
She  shewed  wel,  for  no  worldly  unrest 
A  wif,  as  of  hireself,  no  thing  ne  sholde 
Wille  in  effect,  but  as  hire  husbond  wolde. 

The  sclandre  of  Walter  wonder  wide  spradde, 
That  of  a  cruel  herte  he  wikkedly. 
For  he  a  poure  woman  wedded  hadde, 
Hath  murdred  both  his  children  prively: 
Swich  murmur  was  among  hem  comunly. 
No  wonder  is :  for  to  the  peples  ere 
Ther  came  no  word,  but  that  they  murdred  were. 

For  which  ther  as  his  peple  therbefore 
Had  loved  him  wel,  the  sclandre  of  his  diffame 
Made  hem  that  they  him  hateden  therfore : 
To  ben  a  murdrour  is  an  hateful  name. 
But  natheles,  for  ernest  ne  for  game, 
He  of  his  cruel  purpos  n'olde  stente. 
To  tempt  his  wif  was  sette  all  his  entente. 
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Whan  that  his  doughter  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 
He  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  subtil  wise 
Enformed  of  his  will,  sent  his  message. 
Commanding  him,  swiche  billes  to  devise. 
As  to  his  cruel  purpos  may  suffise, 
How  that  the  pope,  as  for  his  peples  rest. 
Bade  him  to  wed  another,  if  him  lest. 

I  say  he  bade,  they  shulden  contrefete 
The  popes  bulles,  making  mention 
That  he  hath  leve  his  lirste  wif  to  lete. 
As  by  the  popes  dispensation. 
To  stinten  rancour  and  dissension 
Betwix  his  peple  and  him :  thus  spake  the  bull. 
The  which  they  han  published  at  the  full. 

The  rude  peple,  as  no  wonder  is, 
Wenden  ful  wel,  that  it  had  ben  right  so: 
But  whan  thise  tidings  came  to  Grisildis, 
I  deme  that  hire  herte  was  ful  of  wo; 
But  she  ylike  sad  for  evermo 
Disposed  was,  this  humble  creature, 
The  adversitee  of  fortune  al  to  endure ; 

Abiding  ever  his  lust  and  his  plesance, 
To  whom  that  she  was  yeven,  herte  and  al. 
As  to  hire  veray  worldly  suffisance. 
But  shortly  if  this  storie  tell  I  shal, 
This  markis  writen  hath  in  special 
A  lettre,  in  which  he  sheweth  his  entente. 
And  secretly  he  to  Boloigne  it  sente. 

To  the  erl  of  Pavie,  which  that  hadde  the 
Wedded  his  suster,  prayed  he  specially 
To  bringen  home  agein  his  children  two 
In  honourable  estat  al  openly: 
But  o  thing  he  him  prayed  utterly, 
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That  he  to  no  wight,  though  men  wold  enquere, 
Shulde  not  tell  whos  children  that  they  were, 

But  say,  the  raayden  shuld  ywedded  be 
Unto  the  markis  of  Saluces  anon. 
And  as  this  erl  was  prayed,  so  did  he. 
For  at  day  sette  he  on  his  way  is  gon 
Toward  Saluces,  and  lordes  many  on 
In  rich  arraie,  this  maiden  for  to  gide. 
Hire  yonge  brother  riding  hire  beside. 

Arraied  was  toward  hire  mariage 
This  fresshe  maiden,  ful  of  gemmes  clere, 
Hire  brother,  which  that  seven  yere  was  of  age, 
Arraied  eke  ful  fresh  in  his  manere : 
And  thus  in  gret  noblesse  and  with  glad  chere 
Toward  Saluces  shaping  hir  journay 
Fro  day  to  day  they  riden  in  hir  way. 

PARS  QUINTA. 

Among  al  this,  after  his  wicked  usage, 
This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  tempten  more 
To  the  uttereste  prefe  of  hire  corage. 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore. 
If  that  she  were  as  stedefast  as  before. 
Fie  on  a  day  in  open  audience 
Ful  boistously  hath  said  hire  this  sentence: 

Certes,  Grisilde,  I  had  ynough  plesance 
To  han  you  to  my  wif,  for  your  goodnesse, 
And  for  your  trouthe,  and  for  your  obeysance, 
Not  for  your  linage,  ne  for  your  richesse. 
But  now  kno\v  I  in  veray  sothfastnesse. 
That  in  gret  lordship,  if  I  me  wel  avise, 
Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondry  wise. 
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I  may  not  don,  as  every  ploughman  may; 
My  peple  me  constreineth  for  to  take 
Another  wif,  and  crien  day  by  day; 
And  eke  the  pope  rancour  for  to  slake 
Consenteth  it,  that  dare  I  undertake: 
And  trewely,  thus  moche  I  wol  you  say. 
My  newe  wif  is  coming  by  the  way. 

Be  strong  of  herte,  and  voide  anon  hire  place. 
And  thilke  dower  that  ye  broughten  me 
Take  it  agen,  I  grant  it  of  my  grace. 
Returneth  to  your  fadres  hous,  (quod  he) 
No  man  may  alway  have  prosperitee. 
With  even  herte  I  rede  you  to  endure 
The  stroke  of  fortune,  or  of  aventure. 

And  she  agen  answerd  in  patience: 
My  lord,  quod  she,  I  wote,  and  wist  alway. 
How  that  betwixen  your  magnificence 
And  my  poverte  no  wight  ne  can  ne  may 
Maken  comparison,  it  is  no  nay; 
I  ne  held  me  never  digne  in  no  manere 
To  be  your  wif,  ne  yet  your  chamberere. 

And  in  this  hous,  ther  ye  me  lady  made, 
(The  highe  God  take  I  for  my  witnesse, 
And  all  so  wisly  he  my  soule  glad) 
I  never  held  me  lady  ne  maistresse. 
But  humble  servant  to  your  worthinesse. 
And  ever  shal,  while  that  my  lif  may  dure, 
Aboven  every  w^orldly  creature. 

That  ye  so  longe  of  your  benignitee 
Han  holden  me  in  honour  and  nobley, 
Wheras  I  was  not  worthy  for  to  be. 
That  thanke  I  God  and  you,  to  whom  T  prey 
Foryelde  it  you,  ther  is  no  more  to  sey: 
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Unto  my  fader  gladly  wol  I  wende, 
And  with  him  dwell  unto  my  lives  ende; 

Ther  I  was  fostred  of  a  childe  ful  smal. 
Til  I  be  ded  my  lif  ther  wol  T  lede, 
A  widew  clene  in  body,  herte  and  al. 
For  sith  I  yave  to  you  my  maidenhede, 
And  am  your  trewe  wif,  it  is  no  drede, 
God  shilde  swiche  a  lordes  wif  to  take 
Another  man  to  husbond  or  to  make. 

And  of  your  newe  wif,  God  of  his  grace 
So  graunte  you  wele  and  prosperite : 
For  I  wol  gladly  yelden  hire  my  place, 
In  which  that  I  was  blisful  wont  to  be. 
For  sith  it  liketh  you,  my  lord,  (quod  she) 
That  wiiilom  weren  all  myn  hertes  rest. 
That  1  shal  gon,  I  wol  go  whan  you  lest. 

But  ther  as  ye  me  profre  swiche  dowaire 
As  I  first  brought,  it  is  wel  in  my  mind. 
It  were  my  wretched  clothes,  nothing  faire. 
The  which  to  me  were  hard  now  for  to  tind. 
O  goode  God !  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  semed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage. 
The  day  that  maked  was  oure  marriage ! 

But  soth  is  said,  algate  I  find  it  trewe. 
For  in  effect  it  preved  is  on  me, 
Love  is  not  old,  as  whan  that  it  is  newe. 
But  certes,  lord,  for  non  adversitee 
To  dien  in  this  cas,  it  shal  not  be 
That  ever  in  word  or  werke  I  shal  repent. 
That  I  you  yave  min  herte  in  hole  entent. 

V  My  lord,  ye  wote,  that  in  my  fadres  place 
Ye  dide  me  stripe  out  of  my  poure  wede. 
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And  richely  ye  clad  me  of  your  grace; 
To  you  brought  I  nought  elles  out  of  drede. 
But  faith,  and  nakednesse,  and  maidenhede; 
And  liere  agen  your  clothing  I  restore, 
And  eke  your  wedding  ring  for  evermore. 

The  remenant  of  your  jeweles  redy  be 
Within  your  chambre,  I  dare  it  safly  sain: 
Naked  out  of  my  fadres  hous  (quod  she) 
I  came,  and  naked  I  mote  turne  again. 
All  your  plesance  wolde  I  folwe  fain : 
But  yet  I  hope  it  be  not  your  entent, 
That  I  smokies  out  of  your  paleis  went. 

Ye  coude  not  do  so  dishonest  a  thing, 
That  thilke  wombe,  in  which  your  children  lay, 
Shulde  before  the  peple,  in  my  walking, 
Be  seen  al  bare :  wherfore  I  you  pray 
Let  me  not  like  a  worme  go  by  the  way: 
Bemembre  you,  min  oweu  lord  so  dere, 
I  was  your  wif,  though  I  unworthy  were. 

Wherfore  in  guerdon  of  my  maidenhede. 
Which  that  I  brought  and  not  agen  I  here, 
As  vouchesauf  to  yeve  me  to  my  mede 
But  swiche  a  sniok  as  I  was  wont  to  were, 
That  I  therwith  may  wrie  the  wombe  of  hire 
That  was  your  wif:  and  here  I  take  my  leve 
Of  you,  min  owen  lord,  lest  I  you  greve. 

The  smok,  quod  he,  that  thou  hast  on  thy  bake. 
Let  it  be  still,  and  bere  it  forth  with  thee. 
But  wel  unnethes  thilke  word  he  spake, 
But  went  his  way  for  routhe  and  for  pitee. 
Before  the  folk  hireselven  stripeth  she. 
And  in  hire  smok,  with  foot  and  hed  al  bare;. 
Toward  hire  fadres  hous  forth  is  she  fare. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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The  folk  hire  folwen  weping  in  hir  wey. 
And  fortune  ay  they  cursen  as  they  gon : 
But  she  fro  weping  kept  hir  eyen  drey, 
Ne  in  this  time  word  ne  spake  she  non. 
Hire  fader,  that  this  tiding  herd  anon, 
Curseth  the  day  and  time,  that  nature 
Shope  him  to  ben  a  lives  creature. 

For  out  of  doute  this  olde  poure  man 
Was  ever  in  suspect  of  hire  mariage: 
For  ever  he  demed,  sin  it  first  began, 
That  whan  the  lord  fulfilled  had  his  corage, 
Him  wolde  thinke  it  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estat,  so  lowe  for  to  alight. 
And  voiden  hire  as  sone  as  ever  he  might. 

As^ein  his  doughter  hastily  goth  he, 
(For  he  by  noise  of  folk  knew  hire  coming) 
And  with  hire  olde  cote,  as  it  might  be, 
He  covereth  hire  ful  sorwefully  weping: 
But  on  hire  body  might  he  it  not  bring. 
For  rude  was  the  cloth,  and  more  of  age 
By  dales  fele  than  at  hire  mariage. 

Thus  with  hire  fader  for  a  certain  space 
Dwelleth  this  flour  of  wifly  patience. 
That  nother  by  hire  wordes  ne  hire  face, 
Beforn  the  folk,  ne  eke  in  hir  absence, 
Ne  shewed  she  that  hire  was  don  off"ence, 
Ne  of  hire  high  estat  no  remembrance 
Ne  hadde  she,  as  by  hire  contenance. 

No  wonder  is,  for  in  hire  gret  estat 
Hire  gost  was  ever  in  pleine  humilitee; 
No  tendre  mouth,  no  herte  delicat. 
No  pompe,  no  semblant  of  realtee; 
But  ful  of  patient  benignitee, 
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Discrete,  and  prideles,  ay  honourable, 
And  to  hire  husbond  ever  meke  and  stable. 

Men  speke  of  Job,  and  most  for  his  humblesse, 
As  clerkes,  whan  hem  list,  can  wel  endite. 
Namely  of  men,  but  as  in  sothfastnesse, 
Though  clerkes  preisen  women  but  a  lite, 
Ther  can  no  man  in  humblesse  him  acquite 
As  woman  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  women  ben,  but  it  be  falle  of  newe. 

PARS  SEXTA. 

Fro  Boloigne  is  this  erl  of  Pavie  come, 
Of  which  the  fame  up  sprang  to  more  and  lesse: 
And  to  the  peples  eres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  eke,  that  a  newe  markisesse 
Hewithhimbroughtjin  swiche  pomp  and  richesse, 
That  never  was  ther  seen  with  mannes  eye 
So  noble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

The  markis,  which  that  shope  and  knew  all  this, 
Er  that  this  erl  was  come,  sent  his  message 
For  thilke  poure  sely  Grisildis ; 
And  she  with  humble  herte  and  glad  visage, 
'Not  with  no  swollen  thought  in  hire  corage. 
Came  at  his  best,  and  on  hire  knees  hire  sette, 
And  reverently  and  wisely  she  him  grette. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he)  my  will  is  utterly. 
This  maiden,  that  shal  wedded  be  to  me, 
Received  be  to-morwe  as  really 
As  it  possible  is  in  myn  hous  to  be: 
And  eke  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Have  his  estat  in  sitting  and  service. 
And  high  plesance,  as  I  can  best  devise. 
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I  have  no  woman  suffisant  certain 
The  chambres  for  to  array  in  ordinance 
After  my  lust,  and  therfore  wolde  I  fain, 
That  thin  were  all  swiche  manere  governance : 
Thou  knowest  eke  of  old  all  my  plesance ; 
Though  thin  array  be  bad,  and  evil  besey. 
Do  thou  thy  devoir  at  the  leste  wey. 

Not  only,  lord,  that  T  am  glad  (quod  she) 
To  don  your  lust,  but  I  desire  also 
You  for  to  serve  and  plese  in  my  degree, 
Withouten  fainting,  and  shal  evermo: 
Ne  never  for  no  wele,  ne  for  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  within  myn  herte  stente 
To  love  you  best  with  all  my  trewe  entente. 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  the  hous  to  dight, 
And  tables  for  to  sette,  and  beddes  make, 
And  peined  hire  to  don  all  that  she  might. 
Praying  the  chambereres  for  Goddes  sake 
To  hasten  hem,  and  faste  swepe  and  shake, 
And  she  the  moste  serviceable  of  all 
Hath  every  chambre  arraied,  and  his  hall. 

Abouten  undern  gan  this  erl  alight. 
That  with  him  brought  thise  noble  children  twey ; 
For  which  the  peple  ran  to  see  the  sight 
Of  hir  array,  so  richely  besey: 
And  than  at  erst  amonges  hem  they  sey. 
That  Walter  was  no  fool,  though  that  him  lest 
To  change  his  wif ;  for  it  was  for  the  best. 

For  she  is  fairer,  as  they  demen  all. 
Than  is  Grisilde,  and  more  tendre  of  age, 
And  fairer  fruit  betwene  hem  shulde  fall. 
And  more  plesant  for  hire  high  linage : 
Hire  brother  eke  so  faire  was  of  visage, 
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That  hem  to  seen  the  peple  hath  caught  plesance, 
Commending  now  the  markis  governance. 

O  stormy  peple,  unsad  and  ever  untrewe. 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane, 
Delighting  ever  in  rombel  that  is  newe. 
For  like  the  mone  waxen  ye  and  wane : 
Ay  ful  of  clapping,  dere  ynough  a  jane, 
Your  dome  is  fals,  your  Constance  evil  preveth, 
A  ful  gret  fool  is  he  that  on  you  leveth. 

Thus  saiden  sade  folk  in  that  citee, 
Whan  that  the  peple  gased  up  and  doun : 
For  they  were  glad,  right  for  the  noveltee. 
To  have  a  newe  lady  of  hir  toun. 
No  more  of  this  make  I  now  nientioun, 
But  to  Grisilde  agen  T  wol  me  dresse. 
And  telle  hire  Constance,  and  hire  besinesse. 

Ful  besy  was  Grisilde  in  every  thing, 
That  to  the  feste  was  appertinent; 
Right  naught  was  she  abaist  of  hire  clothing, 
Though  it  were  rude,  and  somdel  eke  to-rent, 
But  with  glad  chere  to  the  yate  is  went 
With  other  folk,  to  grete  the  markisesse. 
And  after  that  doth  forth  hire  besinesse. 

With  so  glad  chere  his  gestes  she  receiveth, 
And  conningly  everich  in  his  degree. 
That  no  defaute  no  man  apperceiveth. 
But  ay  they  wondren  what  she  mighte  be. 
That  in  so  poure  array  was  for  to  see, 
And  coude  swiche  honour  and  reverence. 
And  worthily  they  preisen  hire  prudence. 

In  all  this  mene  while  she  ne  stent 
This  maide  and  eke  hire  brother  to  commend 
A  A  2 
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With  all  hire  herte  in  ful  benign e  entent, 
So  wel,  that  no  man  coud  hire  preise  amend : 
13 ut  at  the  last  whan  that  thise  lordes  wend 
To  sitten  doun  to  mete,  he  gan  to  call 
Grisilde,  as  she  was  besy  in  the  hall. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he,  as  it  were  in  his  play) 
How  liketh  thee  my  wif,  and  hire  beautee? 
Right  wel,  my  lord,  quod  she,  for  in  good  fay, 
A  fairer  saw  I  never  non  than  she : 
I  pray  to  God  yeve  you  prosperitee; 
And  so  I  hope,  that  he  wol  to  you  send 
Plesance  ynough  unto  your  lives  end. 

O  thing  beseche  I  you  and  warne  also, 
That  ye  ne  prikke  with  no  turmenting 
This  tendre  maiden,  as  ye  ban  do  mo: 
For  she  is  fostred  in  hire  norishing 
More  tendrely,  and  to  my  supposing 
She  mighte  not  adversitee  endure, 
As  coude  a  poure  fostred  creature. 

And  whan  this  Walter  saw  hire  patience, 
Hire  glade  chere,  and  no  malice  at  all, 
And  he  so  often  hadde  hire  don  offence. 
And  she  ay  sade  and  constant  as  a  wall, 
Continuing  ever  hire  innocence  over  all. 
This  sturdy  markis  gan  his  herte  dresse 
To  rewe  upon  hire  wifly  stedefastnesse. 

This  is  ynough,  Grisilde  min,  quod  he. 
Be  now  no  more  agast,  ne  evil  apaid, 
T  have  thy  faith  and  thy  benignitee, 
As  wel  as  ever  woman  was,  assaid 
In  gret  estat,  and  pourelich  arraied : 
'Now  know  I,  dere  wif,  thy  stedefastnesse. 
And  hire  in  armes  toke,  and  gan  to  kesse. 
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And  she  for  wonder  toke  of  it  no  kepe; 
She  herde  not  what  thing  he  to  hire  said: 
She  ferde  as  she  had  stert  out  of  a  slepe. 
Til  she  out  of  hire  masednesse  abraid. 
Grisilde,  quod  he,  by  God  that  for  us  deid, 
Thou  art  my  wif,  non  other  I  ne  have, 
'Ne  never  had,  as  God  my  soule  save. 

This  is  thy  doughter,  which  thou  hast  supposed 
To  be  my  wif;  that  other  faithfully 
Shal  be  min  heir,  as  I  have  ay  disposed; 
Thou  bare  hem  of  thy  body  trewely : 
At  Boloigne  have  I  kept  hem  prively : 
Take  hem  agen,  for  now  maist  thou  not  say, 
That  thou  hast  lorn  non  of  thy  children  tway. 

And  folk,  that  otherwise  han  said  of  me, 
I  warne  hem  wel,  that  I  have  don  this  dede 
For  no  malice,  ne  for  no  crueltee. 
But  for  to  assay  in  thee  thy  womanhede : 
And  not  to  slee  my  children  (God  forbede) 
But  for  to  kepe  hem  prively  and  still. 
Til  I  thy  purpos  knew,  and  all  thy  will. 

Whan  she  this  herd  aswoune  doun  she  falleth 
For  pitous  joye,  and  after  hire  swouning 
She  both  hire  yonge  children  to  hire  calleth. 
And  in  hire  armes  pitously  weping 
Embraceth  hem,  and  tendrely  kissing 
Ful  like  a  moder  with  hire  salte  teres 
She  bathed  both  hir  visage  and  hir  heres. 

O,  which  a  pitous  thing  it  was  to  see 
Hire  swouning,  and  hire  humble  vois  to  here ! 
Grand  mercy,  lord,  God  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  han  saved  me  my  children  dere : 
Now  rekke  I  never  to  be  ded  right  here, 
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Sin  I  stond  in  your  love,  and  in  your  grace. 
No  force  of  deth,  ne  whan  my  spirit  pace., 

O  tendre,  p  dere,  o  yonge  children  mine, 
Your  woful  mother  wened  stedfastly. 
That  cruel  houndes,  or  som  foul  vermine 
Had  eten  you;  but  God  of  his  mercy, 
And  your  benigne  fader  tendrely 
Hath  don  you  kepe:   and  in  that  same  stound 
Al  sodenly  she  swapt  adoun  to  ground. 

And  in  hire  swough  so  sadly  holdeth  she 
Hire  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hem  embrace, 
That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  difficultee 
The  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  arrace 
O !  many  a  tere  on  many  a  pitous  face 
Doun  ran  of  hem  that  stoden  hire  beside, 
Unnethe  abouten  hire  might  they  abide. 

Walter  hire  gladeth,  and  hire  sorwe  slaketh. 
She  riseth  up  abashed  from  hire  trance, 
And  every  wight  hire  joye  and  feste  maketh. 
Til  she  hath  caught  agen  hire  contenance. 
Walter  hire  doth  so  faithfully  plesance, 
That  it  was  deintee  for  to  seen  the  chere 
Betwix  hem  two/  sin  they  ben  met  in  fere. 

Thise  ladies,  whan  that  they  hir  time  sey, 
Han  taken  hire,  and  into  chambre  gon. 
And  stripen  hire  out  of  hire  rude  arrey. 
And  in  a  cloth  of  gold  that  brighte  shone. 
With  a  coroune  of  many  a  riche  stone 
Upon  hire  hed,  they  into  hall  hire  broughte: 
And  ther  she  was  honoured  as  hire  ought. 

Thus  hath  this  pitous  day  a  blisful  end ; 
For  every  man,  and  woman,  doth  his  might 
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This  day  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispend, 
Til  on  the  welkin  shone  the  sterres  bri2;ht: 
For  more  solerapne  in  every  mannes  sight 
This  feste  was,  and  greter  of  costage, 
Than  was  the  revel  of  hire  mariage. 

Ful  many  a  yere  in  high  prosperitee 
Liven  thise  two  in  concord  and  in  rest, 
And  richely  his  doughter  maried  he 
Unto  a  lord,  on  of  the  worthiest 
Of  all  Itaille,  and  than  in  pees  and  rest 
His  wives  fader  in  his  court  he  kepeth, 
Til  that  the  soule  out  of  his  body  crepeth. 

His  sone  succedeth  in  his  heritage. 
In  rest  and  pees,  after  his  fadres  day: 
And  fortunat  was  eke  in  mariage, 
Al  put  he  not  his  wif  in  gret  assay : 
This  world  is  not  so  strong,  it  is  no  nay. 
As  it  hath  ben  in  olde  times  yore. 
And  herkneth,  what  this  auctour  saith  therfore. 

This  story  is  said,  not  for  that  wives  shuld 
Folwe  Grisilde,  as  in  humilitee. 
For  it  were  importable,  tho  they  wold; 
But  for  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Shulde  be  constant  in  adversitee. 
As  was  Grisilde,  therfore  Petrark  writeth 
This  storie,  which  with  high  stile  he  enditeth. 

For  sith  a  woman  was  so  patient 
Unto  a  mortal  man,  wel  more  we  ought 
Keceiven  all  in  gree  that  God  us  sent. 
For  gret  skill  is  he  preve  that  he  wrought: 
But  he  ne  tempteth  no  man  that  he  bought. 
As  saith  seint  Jame,  if  ye  his  pistell  rede; 
He  preveth  folk  al  day,  it  is  no  drede : 
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And  sufFreth  us,  as  for  our  exercise, 
With  sharps  scourges  of  adversitee 
Ful  often  to  be  bete  in  sondry  wise ; 
Not  for  to  know  our  will,  for  certes  he, 
Or  we  were  borne,  knew  all  our  freeletee; 
And  for  our  best  is  all  his  governance; 
Let  us  than  live  in  vertuous  suffrance. 

But  o  word,  lordings,  herkeneth,  or  I  go: 
It  were  ful  hard  to  finden  now  adayes 
In  all  a  toun  Grisildes  three  or  two: 
For  if  that  they  were  put  to  swiche  assayes, 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  bad  alayes 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coine  be  faire  at  eye, 
It  wolde  rather  brast  atwo  than  plie. 

For  which  here,  for  the  wives  love  of  Bathe, 
Whos  lif  and  al  hire  secte  God  maintene 
In  high  maistrie,  and  elles  were  it  scathe, 
I  wol  with  lusty  ^rte  fresshe  and  grene, 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladen  you,  I  wene: 
And  let  us  stint  of  ernestful  matere. 
Herkneth  my  song,  that  saith  in  this  manere. 

Grisilde  is  ded,  and  eke  hire  patience. 
And  both  at  ones  buried  in  Itaille : 
For  which  I  crie  in  open  audience, 
No  wedded  man  so  hardy  be  to  assaille 
His  wives  patience,  in  trust  to  find 
Grisildes,  for  in  certain  he  shal  faille. 

O  noble  wives,  ful  of  high  prudence. 
Let  non  humilitee  your  tonges  naile: 
Ne  let  no  clerk  have  cause  or  diligence 
To  write  of  you  a  storie  of  swiche  mervaille. 
As  of  Grisildis  patient  and  kinde. 
Lest  Chichevache  you  swalwe  in  hire  entraille. 
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Folweth  ecco,  that  holdeth  no  silence, 
But  ever  answereth  at  the  countretaille : 
Beth  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence, 
But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  governaille: 
Emprenteth  wel  this  lesson  in  your  minde, 
For  comun  profit,  sith  it  may  availle. 

Ye  arche wives,  stondeth  ay  at  defence. 
Sin  ye  be  strong,  as  is  a  gret  camaille, 
'Ne  sufFreth  not,  that  men  do  you  offence. 
And  sclendre  wives,  feble  as  in  bataille, 
Beth  egre  as  is  a  tigre  yond  in  Inde; 
Ay  clappeth  as  a  mill,  I  you  counsaille. 

Ne  drede  hem  not,  doth  hem  no  reverence, 
For  though  thin  husbond  armed  be  in  maille. 
The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  brest,  and  eke  his  aventaille : 
In  jalousie  I  rede  eke  thou  him  binde. 
And  thou  shalt  make  him  couche  as  doth  aquaille. 

If  thou  be  faire,  ther  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  thou  thy  visage,  and  thin  apparaille: 
If  thou  be  foule,  be  free  of  thy  dispence, 
To  get  thee  frendes  ay  do  thy  travaille : 
Be  ay  of  chere  as  light  as  lefe  on  linde,  [waille. 
And  let  him  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and 
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Weping  and  wailing,  care  and  other  sorwe 
I  have  ynough,  on  even  and  on  morwe, 
Quod  the  marchant,  and  so  have  other  mo. 
That  wedded  ben ;  I  trowe  that  it  be  so : 
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For  wel  I  wot  it  fareth  so  by  me. 
I  have  a  wif,  the  weiste  that  may  be, 
For  though  the  fend  to  hire  ycoupled  were. 
She  wolde  him  overmatche  1  dare  wel  swere. 
What  shulde  I  you  reherse  in  special 
Hire  high  maUce?  she  is  a  shrew  at  al. 
Ther  is  a  long  and  a  large  difference 
Betwix  Grisildes  grete  patience, 
And  of  my  wif  the  passing  crueltee. 
Were  I  unbounden,  all  so  mote  I  the, 
I  wolde  never  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 
We  wedded  men  live  in  sorwe  and  care, 
Assay  it  who  so  wol,  and  he  shal  iinde 
That  I  say  soth,  by  seint  Thomas  of  Tnde, 
As  for  the  more  part,  I  say  not  alle; 
God  shilde  that  it  shulde  so  befalle. 

A,  good  sire  hoste,  I  have  y wedded  be 
Thise  monethes  two,  and  more  not  parde; 
And  yet  I  trowe  that  he,  that  all  his  lif 
Wifles  hath  ben,  though  that  men  wolde  him  rife 
Into  the  herte,  ne  coude  in  no  manere 
Tellen  so  much  sorwe,  as  I  you  here 
Coud  tellen  of  my  wives  cursednesse. 

Now,  quod  our  hoste,  marchant,  so  God  you 
Sin  ye  so  mochel  knowen  of  that  art,  [blesse, 
Ful  hertely  I  pray  you  tell  us  part. 

Gladly,  quod  he,  but  of  min  owen  sore 
For  sory  herte  I  tellen  may  no  more. 
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Whilom  ther  was  clvvelling  in  Lumbardie 

A  worthy  knight,  that  born  was  at  Pavie 

In  which  he  lived  in  gret  prosperitee; 

And  sixty  yere  a  wifles  man  was  he, 

And  folwed  ay  his  bodily  delit 

On  women,  ther  as  was  his  appetit, 

As  don  thise  fooles  that  ben  seculere. 

And  whan  that  he  was  passed  sixty  yere, 

Were  it  for  hohnesse  or  for  dotage, 

I  cannot  sain,  but  swiche  a  gret  corage 

Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a  wedded  man. 

That  day  and  night  he  doth  all  that  he  can 

To  espien,  wher  that  he  might  wedded  be; 

Praying  our  lord  to  granten  him,  that  he 

Mighte  ones  knowen  of  that  blisful  lif, 

That  is  betwix  an  husbond  and  his  wif, 

And  for  to  hve  under  that  holy  bond, 

With  which  God  firste  man  and  woman  bond. 

Non  other  lif  (said  he)  is  worth  a  bene : 

For  wedlok  is  so  esy  and  so  clene, 

That  in  this  world  it  is  a  paradise. 

Thus  saith  this  olde  knight,  that  was  so  wise. 

And  certainly,  as  soth  as  God  is  king, 
To  take  a  wif,  it  is  a  glorious  thing. 
And  namely  whan  a  man  is  old  and  hore. 
Than  is  a  wif  the  fruit  of  his  tresore; 
Than  shuld  he  take  a  yong  wif  and  a  faire. 
On  which  he  might  engendren  him  an  heire. 
And  lede  his  lif  in  joye  and  in  solas, 
Wheras  thise  bachelers  singen  alas, 
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Whan  that  they  finde  any  adversitee 

In  love,  Vvhich  n'is  but  childish  vanitee. 

And  trewely  it  sit  wel  to  be  so, 

That  bacheiers  have  often  peine  and  wo : 

On  brotel  ground  they  bilde,  and  brotelnesse 

They  finden,  whan  they  wenen  sikernesse: 

They  live  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  beste, 

In  libertee  and  under  non  areste, 

Ther  as  a  wedded  man  in  his  estat 

Liveth  a  lif  blisful  and  ordinat, 

Under  the  yoke  of  mariage  ybound : 

Wel  may  his  herte  in  joye  and  blisse  abound. 

For  who  can  be  so  buxom  as  a  wif? 

Who  is  so  trewe  and  eke  so  ententif 

To  kepe  him,  sike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make? 

For  wele  or  wo  she  n'ill  him  not  forsake : 

She  n'is  not  wery  him  to  love  and  serve. 

Though  that  he  lie  bedrede  til  that  he  sterve. 

And  yet  som  clerkes  sain,  it  is  not  so. 
Of  which  he  Theophrast  is  on  of  tho : 
Wliat  force  though  Theophrast  list  for  to  lie? 

'Ne  take  no  wif,  quod  he,  for  husbondrie. 
As  for  to  spare  in  houshold  thy  dispence : 
A  trewe  servant  doth  more  diligence 
Thy  good  to  kepe,  than  doth  thin  owen  wif, 
For  she  wol  claimen  half  part  al  hire  lif. 
And  if  that  thou  be  sike,  so  God  me  save, 
Thy  veray  frendes  or  a  trewe  knave 
Wol  kepe  thee  bet  than  she,  that  waiteth  ay 
After  thy  good,  and  hath  don  many  a  day. 

This  sentence,  and  an  hundred  things  werse 
Writeth  this  man  ther  God  his  bones  curse. 
But  take  no  kepe  of  al  swiche  vanitee, 
Defieth  Theophrast,  and  herkeneth  me. 
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A  wif  is  Goddes  yefte  veraily ; 
All  other  maner  yeftes  hardely^ 
As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune, 
Or  mebles,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune. 
That  passen  as  a  shadow  on  the  wall : 
But  drede  thou  not,  if  plainly  speke  I  shal, 
A  wif  wol  last  and  in  thin  hous  endure, 
Wei  lenger  than  thee  list  paraventure. 

Mariage  is  a  ful  gret  sacrament; 
He  which  that  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  shent; 
He  liveth  helples,  and  all  desolat: 
(I  speke  of  folk  in  seculer  estat) 
And  herkneth  Avhy,  I  say  not  this  for  nought. 
That  woman  is  for  mannes  heipe  ywrought. 
The  highe  God,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked, 
And  saw  him  al  alone  belly  naked, 
God  of  his  grete  goodnesse  saide  than, 
Let  us  now  make  an  helpe  unto  this  man 
Like  to  himself,  and  than  he  made  him  Eve. 

Here  may  ye  see,  and  hereby  may  ye  preve. 
That  a  wif  is  mannes  helpe  and  his  comfort, 
His  paradis  terrestre  and  his  disport: 
So  buxom  and  so  vertuous  is  she. 
They  mosten  nedes  live  in  unitee : 
O  flesh  they  ben,  and  o  flesh,  as  I  gesse. 
Hath  but  on  herte  in  wele  and  in  distresse. 

A  wif?  a!  seinte  Marie,  benedicite, 
How  might  a  man  have  any  adversite 
That  hath  a  wif?  certes  I  cannot  seye. 
The  blisse  the  which  that  is  betwix  hem  tweye 
Ther  may  no  tonge  telle  or  herte  thinke. 
If  he  be  poure  she  helpeth  him  to  swinke; 
She  kepeth  his  good,  and  wasteth  never  a  del; 
All  that  hire  husbond  doth,  hire  liketh  wel ; 
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She  saith  not  ones  nay,  whan  he  saith  ye; 
Do  this,  saith  he;  al  ledy,  sire,  saith  she. 

O  bhsful  ordre,  o  wedlok  precious, 
Thou  art  so  mery,  and  eke  so  vertuous, 
And  so  comnaended,  and  approved  eke. 
That  every  man  that  holt  him  worth  a  leke. 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  his  lif 
Thanken  his  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wif. 
Or  elles  pray  to  God  him  for  to  send 
A  wif,  to  last  unto  his  lives  end. 
For  than  his  lif  is  set  in  sikernesse, 
He  may  not  be  deceived,  as  I  gesse, 
So  that  he  werche  after  his  wives  rede; 
Than  may  he  boldly  beren  up  his  hede. 
They  ben  so  trewe,  and  therwithal  so  wise. 
For  which,  if  thou  wilt  werchen  as  the  wise, 
Do  alway  so,  as  women  wol  thee  rede. 

Lo  how  that  Jacob,  as  thise  clerkes  rede, 
By  good  conseil  of  his  mother  Rebekke 
Bounde  the  kiddes  skin  about  his  nekke ; 
For  which  his  fadres  benison  he  wan. 

Lo  Judith,  as  the  storie  eke  tell  can, 
By  good  conseil  she  Goddes  peple  kept. 
And  slow  him  Holofernes  while  he  slept. 

Lo  Abigail,  by  good  conseil  how  she 
Saved  hire  husbond  Nabal,  whan  that  he 
Shuld  han  be  slain.     And  loke,  Hester  also 
By  good  conseil  delivered  out  of  wo 
The  peple  of  God,  and  made  him  Mardochee 
Of  Assuere  enhaunsed  for  to  be. 

Ther  n'is  no  thing  in  gree  superlatif 
(As  saith  Senek)  above  an  humble  wif. 
Suffer  thy  wives  tonge,  as  Caton  bit. 
She  shal  command,  and  thou  shalt  suftVen  it, 
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And  yet  she  wol  obey  of  curtesie. 

A  wif  is  keper  of  thin  husbondrie : 
Wei  may  the  silie  man  bewaile  and  wepe, 
Ther  as  ther  is  no  wif  the  hous  to  kepe. 
I  warne  thee,  if  wisely  thou  wilt  werche, 
Love  wel  thy  wif,  as  Crist  loveth  his  cherche : 
If  thou  lovest  thyself,  love  thou  thy  wif. 
No  man  hateth  his  flesh,  but  in  his  lif 
He  fostreth  it,  and  therfore  bid  I  thee 
Cherish  thy  wif,  or  thou  shalt  never  the. 
Husbond  and  wif,  what  so  men  jape  or  play, 
Of  worldly  folk  holden  the  siker  way : 
They  ben  so  knit,  ther  may  non  harm  betide, 
And  namely  upon  the  wives  side. 

For  which  this  Januaiy,  of  whom  I  told, 
Considered  hath  within  his  dayes  did 
The  lusty  lif,  the,vertuous  quiete. 
That  is  in  mariage  hony-sv/ete. 
And  for  his  frendes  on  a  day  he  sent 
To  tellen  hem  th'  effect  of  his  entent. 

With  face  sad,  his  tale  he  hath  hem  told: 
He  sayde,  frendes,  I  am  hore  and  old, 
And  almost  (God  wot)  on  my  pittes  brinke, 
Upon  my  soule  somwhat  most  t  thinke. 
I  have  my  body  folily  dispended, 
Blessed  be  God  that  it  shal  ben  amended: 
For  I  wol  ben  certain  a  wedded  man, 
And  that  anon  in  all  the  hast  I  can. 
Unto  som  maiden,  faire  and  tendre  of  age, 
I  pray  you  shapeth  for  my  mariage 
All  sodenly,  for  I  wol  not  abide: 
And  T  wol  fonde  to  espien  on  mj'^  side, 
To  wliom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 
But  for  as  moche  as  ye  ben  more  than  I, 
B  B  2 
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Ye  shullen  rather  swiche  a  thing  espien 
Than  I,  and  wher  me  beste  were  to  allien. 

But  o  thing  warn  I  you,  my  frendes  dere, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  ban  in  no  raanere : 
She  shal  not  passen  twenty  yere  certain. 
Old  fish  and  yonge  flesh  wold  I  have  fain. 
Bet  is  (quod  he)  a  pike  than  a  pikerel, 
And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  tendre  veel. 
I  wol  no  woman  thirty  yere  of  age, 
Tt  is  but  benestraw  and  gret  forage. 
And  eke  thise  olde  widewes  (God  it  wote) 
They  connen  so  moch  craft  on  Wades  bote, 
So  mochel  broken  harm  whan  that  hem  lest. 
That  with  hem  shuld  I  never  live  in  rest. 
For  sondry  scoles  maken  subtil  clerkes; 
Woman  of  many  scoles  half  a  clerk  is. 
But  certainly,  a  yong  thing  men  may  gie, 
Right  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  handes  plie. 
Wherfore  I  say  you  plainly  in  a  clause, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  han  right  for  this  cause. 

For  if  so  were  I  haddo  swiche  meschance, 
That  I  in  hire  ne  coude  have  no  plesance. 
Than  shuld  I  lede  my  lif  in  avoutrie. 
And  so  streight  to  the  devil  whan  I  die. 
Ne  children  shuld  I  non  upon  hire  geten: 
Yet  were  me  lever  houndes  had  me  eten. 
Than  that  min  heritage  shulde  fall 
In  straunge  hondes:  and  this  I  tell  you  all. 
I  dote  not,  I  wot  the  cause  why 
Men  shulden  v/edde:  and  furthermore  wot  I, 
Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  mariage, 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page. 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  wif. 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif. 
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Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion. 
Because  of  lefui  procreation 
Of  children,  to  the  honour  of  God  above. 
And  not  only  for  paramour  or  love; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  eschue, 
And  yeld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  is  due: 
Or  for  that  eclie  of  hem  shuld  helpen  other 
Tn  meschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother, 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  holily. 

But,  sires,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  not  I, 
For  God  be  thanked,  I  dare  make  avaunt, 
I  fele  my  limmes  stark  and  suffisant 
To  don  all  that  a  man  belongeth  to: 
I  wot  myselven  best  what  I  may  do. 
Though  I  be  hoor,  I  fare  as  doth  a  tre. 
That  blosmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be; 
The  blosmy  tre  n'is  neither  drie  ne  ded : 
T  fele  me  no  wher  hoor  but  on  my  hed. 
Min  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  grene. 
As  laurer  thurgh  the  yere  is  for  to  sene. 
And  sin  that  ye  han  herd  all  min  entent, 
I  pray  you  to  my  will  ye  wolde  assent. 

Diverse  men  diversely  him  told 
Of  mariage  many  ensamples  old; 
Som  blamed  it,  some  praised  it  certain; 
But  atte  laste,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
(As  all  day  falleth  altercation 
Betwixen  frendes  in  disputison) 
Ther  fell  a  strif  betwix  his  brethren  two, 
Of  which  that  on  was  cleped  Placebo, 
Justinus  sothly  called  was  that  other. 

Placebo  sayd;   O  January  brother, 
Ful  litel  nede  han  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Conseil  to  aske  of  any  that  is  here : 
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But  that  ye  ben  so  ful  of  sapience, 

That  you  ne  liketh  for  your  high  prudence, 

To  weiven  fro  the  word  of  Salomon. 

This  word  sayd  he  unto  us  everich  on ; 

Werke  alle  thing  by  conseil,  thus  sayd  he. 

And  than  ne  shalt  thou  not  repenteu  thee. 

But  though  that  Salomon  spake  swiche  a  word, 

Min  owen  dere  brother  and  my  lord. 

So  wisly  God  my  soule  bringe  at  rest, 

I  hold  your  owen  conseil  is  the  best. 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif, 
And  God  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I'have  stonden  in  ful  gret  degree 
Abouten  lordes  of  ful  high  estat: 
Yet  had  I  never  with  non  of  hem  debat, 
I  never  hem  contraried  trewely. 
I  wot  wel  that  my  lord  can  more  than  I; 
What  that  he  saith,  I  hold  it  firme  and  stable, 
I  say  the  same,  or  elles  thing  semblable. 
A  ful  gret  fool  is  any  conseillour, 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honour. 
That  dare  presume,  or  ones  thinkea  it. 
That  his  conseil  shuld  passe  his  lordes  wit. 
Nay,  lordes  be  no  fooles  by  my  fay. 
Ye  han  yourselven  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  so  holily,  and  wel. 
That  I  consent,  and  confirme  every  del 
Your  wordes  all,  and  your  opinioun. 
By  God  ther  n'is  no  man  in  all  this  toun 
Ne  in  Itaille,  coud  bet  han  ysayd: 
Crist  holt  him  of  this  conseil  wel  apaid. 
And  trewely  it  is  an  high  corage 
Of  any  man  that  stopen  is  in  age. 
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To  take  a  young  wif,  by  my  fader  kin: 
Your  herte  hongeth  on  a  joly  pin. 

Doth  now  in  tliis  matere  right  as  you  lest, 
For  finally  I  hold  it  for  the  best. 

Justinus,  that  ay  stille  sat  and  herd. 
Right  in  this  wise  he  to  Placebo  answerd. 
Now,  brother  min,  be  patient  I  pray. 
Sin  ye  han  said,  and  herkneth  what  I  say. 

Senek  among  his  other  wordes  wise 
Saith,  that  a  man  ought  him  right  wel  avise, 
To  whom  he  yeveth  his  lond  or  his  catel. 
And  sith  I  ought  avisen  me  right  wel. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  good  away  fro  me, 
Wel  more  I  ought  avisen  me,  parde. 
To  whom  1  yeve  my  body :  for  alway 
I  warne  you  wel  it  is  no  childes  play 
To  take  a  wif  without  avisement. 
Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Wheder  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe, 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  waies  a  shrew, 
A  chidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 
Or  riche  or  poure,  or  elles  a  man  is  wood. 
Al  be  it  so,  that  no  man  finden  shal 
Non  in  this  world,  that  trotteth  hoi  in  al, 
Ne  man,  ne  beste,  swiche  as  men  can  devise, 
But  natheles  it  ought  ynough  suffice 
With  any  wif,  if  so  were  that  she  had 
Mo  goode  thewes,  than  hire  vices  bad : 
And  all  this  axeth  leiser  to  enquere. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  have  wept  many  a  tere 
Ful  prively,  sin  that  I  had  a  wif. 
Praise  who  so  wol  a  wedded  manaes  lif, 
Certain  I  find  in  it  but  cost  and  care. 
And  observances  of  alle  blisses  bare. 
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And  yet,  God  wot,  my  neighebours  aboute, 
And  namely  of  women  many  a  route, 
Sain  that  I  have  the  moste  stedefast  wif. 
And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  hf. 
But  I  wot  best,  wher  wiingeth  me  my  sho. 
Ye  may  for  me  right  as  you  liketh  do. 
Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age. 
How  that  ye  entreu  into  mariage; 
And  namely  with  a  yong  wif  and  a  faire. 
By  him  that  made  water,  fire,  erthe,  and  aire. 
The  yongest  man,  that  is  in  ail  this  route. 
Is  besy  ynow  to  bringen  it  aboute 
To  han  his  wif  alone,  trusteth  me: 
Ye  shul  not  plesen  hire  fully  yeres  three, 
This  is  to  sain,  to  don  hire  ful  plesance. 
A  v/if  axeth  ful  many  an  observance. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  evil  apaid. 

Wei,  quod  this  January,  and  hast  thou  saide? 
Straw  for  Senek,  and  straw  for  thy  proverbes, 
I  counte  not  a  panier  ful  of  herbes 
Of  scole  termes;  wiser  men  than  thou. 
As  thou  hast  herd,  assented  here  right  now 
To  my  purpos :  Placebo,  what  saye  ye  ? 

I  say  it  is  a  cursed  man,  quod  he, 
That  letteth  matrimoine  sikerly. 
And  with  that  word  they  risen  sodenly, 
And  ben  assented  fully,  that  he  sliokle 
Be  wedded  whan  him  list,  and  wher  he  wolde. 

High  fantasie  and  curious  besinesse 
Fro  day  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  empresse 
Of  January  about  his  mariage. 
Many  a  faire  shap,  and  many  a  faire  visage 
Ther  passeth  thurgh  his  herte  night  by  night. 
As  who  so  toke  a  mirrour  polished  bright, 
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And  set  it  in  a  comune  market  place, 

Than  shukl  he  see  many  a  figure  pace 

By  his  mirrour,  and  in  the  same  wise 

Gan  January  in  with  his  thought  devise 

Of  maidens,  which  that  dwelten  him  beside: 

He  wiste  not  wher  that  he  might  abide. 

For  if  that  on  have  beautee  in  hire  face, 

Another  stont  so  in  the  peples  grace 

For  hire  sadnesse  and  hire  benignitee. 

That  of  the  peple  the  gretest  vois  hath  she : 

And  som  were  riche  and  hadden  a  bad  name. 

But  natheles,  betwix  ernest  and  game, 

He  at  the  last  appointed  him  on  on. 

And  let  all  other  from  his  herte  gon. 

And  chees  hire  of  his  owen  auctoritee, 

For  love  is  blind  all  day,  and  may  not  see. 

And  whan  that  he  was  in  his  bed  ybrought, 

tie  purtreied  in  his  herte  and  in  his  thought 

Hire  freshe  beautee,  and  hire  age  tendre. 

Hire  middel  smal,  hire  armes  long  and  sclendre. 

Hire  wise  governance,  hire  gentillesse, 

Hire  womanly  bering,  and  hire  sadnesse. 

And  whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended. 
Him  thought  his  chois  it  might  not  ben  amended; 
For  whan  that  he  himself  concluded  had, 
Him  thought  eche  other  mannes  wit  so  bad, 
That  impossible  it  were  to  replie 
Again  his  chois ;  this  was  his  fantasie. 

His  frendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance, 
And  praied  hem  to  don  him  that  plesance. 
That  hastily  they  wolden  to  him  come; 
He  wolde  abregge  hir  labour  all  and  some: 
Neded  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride. 
He  was  appointed  ther  he  wolde  abide. 
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Placebo  came,  and  eke  his  frendes  soiie. 
And  alderfirst  he  bade  hem  all  a  bone, 
That  non  of  hem  non  argumentes  make 
Again  the  purpos  that  he  hath  ytake : 
Which  purpos  was  plesant  to  God  (said  he) 
And  veray  gromid  of  his  prosperitee. 

He  said,  ther  was  a  maiden  in  the  toun, 
Which  that  of  beautee  hadde  gret  renoun, 
Al  were  it  so,  she  were  of  smal  degree, 
Sufficeth  him  hire  youth  and  hire  beautee: 
Which  maid  (he  said)  he  wold  han  to  his  wif 
To  lede  in  ese  and  holinesse  his  lif : 
And  thanked  God,  that  he  might  han  hire  all, 
That  no  wight  with  his  blisse  parten  shall : 
And  praied  hem  to  labour  in  this  nede, 
And  shapen  that  he  faille  not  to  spede. 
For  than,  he  sayd,  his  spirit  was  at  ese; 
Than  is  (quod  he)  nothing  may  me  displese. 
Save  o  thing  pricketh  in  my  conscience. 
The  which  I  wol  reherse  in  your  presence. 

I  have  (quod  he)  herd  said  ful  yore  ago, 
Ther  may  no  man  han  parfite  blisses  two, 
This  is  to  say,  in  erthe  and  eke  in  heven. 
For  though  he  kepe  him  fro  the  sinnes  seven, 
And  eke  from  every  branch  of  thilke  tree, 
Yet  is  ther  so  parfit  felicitee. 
And  so  gret  ese  and  lust  in  mariage. 
That  ever  1  am  agast  now  in  min  age, 
That  I  shal  leden  now  so  mery  a  lif. 
So  delicat,  withouten  wo  or  strif, 
That  T  shal  han  min  heven  in  erthe  here. 
For  sin  that  veray  heven  is  bought  so  dere 
With  tribulation  and  gret  penance. 
How  shuld  T  than,  living  in  swiche  plesance 
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As  alle  wedded  men  don  with  hir  wives, 
Come  to  the  bHsse,  ther  Crist  eterne  on  live  is? 
This  is  my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 
Assoileth  me  this  question  I  preie. 

Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  folie, 
Answerd  anon  right  in  his  japerie; 
And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege, 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 
But  sayde,  sire,  so  ther  be  non  obstacle 
Other  than  this,  God  of  his  hie  miracle. 
And  of  his  mercy  may  so  for  you  werche. 
That  er  ye  have  your  rights  of  holy  cherche. 
Ye  may  repent  of  wedded  mannes  lif. 
In  which  ye  sain  ther  is  no  wo  ne  strif : 
And  elles  God  forbede,  but  if  he  sent 
A  wedded  man  his  grace  him  to  repent 
Wei  often,  rather  than  a  single  man. 
And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  that  T  can, 
Despeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 
Paraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie; 
She  may  be  Goddes  mene  and  Goddes  w^hippe; 
Than  shal  your  soule  up  unto  heven  skippe 
Swifter  than  doth  an  arow  of  a  bow. 
I  hope  to  God  hereafter  ye  shal  know. 
That  ther  n'is  non  so  gret  felicitee 
In  mariage,  ne  never  more  shal  be. 
That  you  shal  let  of  your  salvation, 
So  that  ye  use,  as  skill  is  and  reson. 
The  lustes  of  your  wif  attemprely, 
And  that  ye  plese  hire  nat  to  amorously : 
And  that  ye  kepe  you  eke  from  other  sinne. 
My  tale  is  don,  for  my  wit  is  but  thinne. 
Beth  not  agast  hereof,  my  brother  dere. 
But  let  us  waden  out  of  this  matere. 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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The  wif  of  Bathe,  if  ye  han  understonde, 
Of  manage,  which  ye  now  han  in  honde, 
Declared  hath  ful  wel  in  litel  space : 
Fareth  now  wel,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

And  with  this  word  this  Justine  and  his  brother 
Han  take  hir  leve,  and  eche  of  hem  of  other. 
And  whan  they  saw  that  it  must  nedes  be, 
They  wroughten  so  by  sleighte  and  wise  tretee, 
That  she  this  maiden,  which  that  Mains  hight, 
As  hastily  as  ever  that  she  might, 
Shal  wedded  be  unto  this  January. 
I  trow  it  were  to  longe  you  to  tary. 
If  I  you  told  of  every  scri|3t  and  bond. 
By  which  that  she  was  feoifed  in  his  lond; 
Or  for  to  rekken  of  hire  rich  array. 
But  finally  yeomen  is  the  day, 
That  to  the  chirche  bothe  ben  they  went, 
For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 
Forth  cometh  the  preest,with  stole  about  his  nekke, 
And  bade  hire  be  like  Sara  and  Rebekke, 
In  wisdome  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage ; 
And  sayd  his  orisons,  as  is  usage,  [blesse, 

And  crouched  hem,  and  bade  God  shuld  hem 

And  made  all  siker  ynow  with  holinesse. 
Thus  ben  they  wedded  with  solempnitee; 

And  at  the  feste  sitteth  he  and  she 

With  other  worthy  folk  upon  the  deis. 

Al  ful  of  joye  and  blisse  is  the  paleis. 

And  ful  of  instruments,  and  of  vitaille, 

The  moste  deinteous  of  all  Itaille. 

Beforn  hem  stood  swiche  instruments  of  soun, 

That  Orpheus,  ne  of  Thebes  Amphion, 

'Ne  raaden  never  swiche  a  melodic. 

At  every  cours  in  came  loude  minstralcie, 
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That  never  Joab  tromped  for  to  here, 

'Ne  he  Theodomas  yet  half  so  clere 

At  Thebes,  whan  the  citee  was  in  doute. 

Bacchus  the  win  hem  skinketh  al  aboute, 

And  Venus  laugheth  upon  every  wight, 

(For  January  M^as  become  hire  knight. 

And  wolde  bothe  assaien  his  corage 

In  libertee,  and  eke  in  mariage) 

And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  bond  aboute 

Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  route. 

And  certainly  I  dare  right  wel  say  this, 

Ymeneus,  that  God  of  wedding  is, 

Saw  never  his  lif  so  mery  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  pees,  thou  poet  Marcian, 
That  writest  us  that  ilke  wedding  mery 
Of  hire  Philologie  and  him  Mercuric, 
And  of  the  songes  that  the  Muses  songe: 
To  smal  is  both  thy  pen  and  eke  thy  tonge 
For  to  descriven  of  this  mariage. 
Whan  tendre  youth  hath  wedded  stouping  age, 
Ther  is  swiche  mirth  that  it  may  not  be  writen; 
Assaieth  it  yourself,  than  may  ye  v/iten 
If  that  I  lie  or  non  in  this  matere. 

Mains,  that  sit  with  so  benigne  a  cliere. 
Hire  to  behold  it  semed  faerie, 
Quene  Hester  loked  never  with  swiche  an  eye 
On  Assuere,  so  meke  a  look  hath  she, 
I  may  you  not  devise  all  hire  beautee; 
But  thus  moch  of  hire  beautee  tell  I  may. 
That  she  was  like  the  brighte  morwe  of  May 
Fulfilled  of  all  beautee,  and  plesance. 

This  January  is  ravished  in  a  trance. 
At  every  time  he  loketh  in  hire  face, 
But  in  his  herte  he  gan  hire  to  manace, 
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That  he  that  night  in  armes  wold  hire  streine 
Harder  than  ever  Paris  did  Heleine. 
But  natheles  yet  had  he  gret  pitee 
That  thiike  night  oftenden  hire  must  he, 
And  thought,  alas,  o  tendre  creature, 
Now  wolde  God  ye  mighten  wel  endure 
All  my  corage,  it  is  so  sharpe  and  kene; 
I  am  agast  ye  shal  it  nat  sustene. 
But  God  forbede,  that  I  did  all  my  might. 
Now  wolde  God  that  it  were  waxen  night, 
And  that  the  night  wold  lasten  ever  mo. 
I  wold  that  all  this  peple  were  ago. 
And  finally  he  doth  all  his  labour. 
As  he  best  mighte,  saving  his  honour. 
To  haste  hem  fro  the  mete  in  subtil  wise. 

The  time  came  that  reson  was  to  rise. 
And  after  that  men  dance,  and  drinken  fast, 
And  spices  all  about  the  hous  they  cast. 
And  ful  of  joye  and  blisse  is  every  man. 
All  but  a  squier,  that  highte  Damian, 
Which  carf  beforn  the  knight  ful  many  a  day: 
He  was  so  ravisht  on  his  lady  May, 
That  for  the  veray  peine  he  was  nie  wood; 
Almost  he  swelt,  and  swouned  ther  he  stood: 
So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brond. 
As  that  she  bare  it  dancing  in  hire  bond. 
And  to  his  bed  he  went  him  hastily; 
No  more  of  him  as  at  this  time  speke  I; 
But  ther  I  let  him  wepe  ynow  and  plaine. 
Til  freshe  May  wol  rewen  on  his  peine. 

O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredeth ! 
O  famuler  fo,  that  his  service  bedeth ! 
O  servant  traitour,  false  of  holy  hewe. 
Like  to  the  nedder  in  bosom  slie  untrewe. 
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God  shelde  us  allc  from  your  acquaintance ! 
O  January,  dronken  in  plesance 
Of  manage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 
Thin  owen  squier  and  thy  boren  man, 
Entendeth  for  to  do  thee  vilanie : 
God  grante  thee  thin  homly  fo  to  espie. 
For  in  this  world  n'is  werse  pestilence, 
Than  homly  fo,  all  day  in  thy  presence. 

Parformed  hath  the  sonne  his  arke  diurne, 
No  longer  may  the  body  of  him  sojourne 
On  the  orisont,  as  in  that  latitude : 
Night  with  his  mantel,  that  is  derke  and  rude, 
Gan  oversprede  the  Hemisperie  aboute: 
For  which  departed  is  this  lusty  route 
Fro  January,  with  thank  on  every  side. 
Home  to  hir  houses  lustily  they  ride, 
Ther  as  they  don  hir  thinges,  as  hem  lest. 
And  whan  they  saw  hir  time  gon  to  rest. 

Sone  after  that  this  hastif  January 
Wol  go  to  bed,  he  wol  no  longer  tary. 
He  drinketh  Ipocras,  clarre,  and  vernage 
Of  spices  hot,  to  encresen  his  corage: 
And  many  a  letuarie  had  he  ful  fine, 
Swiche  as  the  cursed  monk  dan  Constantine 
Hath  written  in  his  book  de  Coitu; 
To  ete  hem  all  he  wolde  nothing  eschue : 
And  to  his  privee  frendes  thus  sayd  he : 

For  Goddes  love,  as  sone  as  it  may  be, 
Let  voiden  all  this  hous  in  curteis  wise. 
And  they  han  don  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

Men  drinken,  and  the  travers  drawe  anon;   , 
The  bride  is  brought  a-bed  as  still  as  ston ; 
And  whan  the  bed  was  with  the  preest  yblessed, 
Out  of  the  chambre  hath  every  wight  him  dressed, 

c  c  2 
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And  January  hath  fast  in  armes  take 
His  freshe  May,  his  paradis,  his  make.  , 
He  lulleth  hire,  he  kisseth  hire  fill  oft; 
With  thicke  bristles  of  his  herd  unsoft, 
Like  to  the  skin  of  houndfish,  sharp  as  brere, 
(For  he  was  shave  al  newe  in  his  manere) 
He  rubbeth  hire  upon  hire  tendre  face,    < 
And  sayde  thus;   Alas!  I  mote  trespace 
To  you,  my  spouse,  and  you  gretly  offend, 
Or  time  come  that  I  wol  doun  descend. 
But  natheles  considereth  this,  (quod  he) 
Ther  n'is  no  werkman,  whatsoever  he  be, 
That  may  both  werken  wel  and  hastily: 
This  v/ol  be  don  at  leiser  parfitly. 
It  is  no  force  how  longe  that  we  play; 
In  trewe  wedlok  coupled  be  vfe  tway; 
And  blessed  be  the  yoke  that  we  ben  inne, 
For  in  our  actes  may  ther  be  no  sinne. 
A  man  may  do  no  sinne  with  his  wif, 
Ne  hurt  himselven  with  his  owen  knif : 
For  we  have  leve  to  play  us  by  the  lawe. 

Thus  laboureth  he,  til  that  the  day  gan  dawe, 
And  than  he  taketh  a  sop  in  fine  clarre, 
And  upright  in  his  bed  than  sitteth  he. 
And  after  that  he  sang  ful  loud  and  clere, 
And  kist  his  wif,  and  maketh  wanton  chere. 
He  was  al  coltish,  ful  of  ragerie, 
And  ful  of  jergon,  as  a  flecked  pie. 
The  slacke  skin  about  his  necke  shaketh, 
While  that  he  sang,  so  chanteth  he  and  craketh. 
But  God  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  hire  herte. 
Whan  she  him  saw  up  sitting  in  his  sherte 
In  his  night  cap,  and  with  his  necke  lene. 
She  praiseth  not  his  playing  worth  a  bene. 
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Than  sayd  he  thus;  my  reste  wol  I  take 

'Now  day  is  come,  I  may  no  lenger  wake; 

And  doun  he  layd  his  hed  and  slept  til  prime. 

And  afterward,  whan  that  he  saw  his  time. 

Up  riseth  January,  but  freshe  May 

Held  hire  in  chambre  til  the  fourthe  day. 

As  usage  is  of  wives  for  the  beste. 

For  every  labour  somtime  moste  han  reste. 

Or  elles  longe  may  he  not  endure; 

This  is  to  say,  no  lives  creature. 

Be  it  of  fish,  or  brid,  or  best,  or  man. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian, 
That  langureth  for  love,  as  ye  shul  here; 
Therfore  T  speke  to  him  in  this  manere. 
I  say,  O  sely  Damian,  alas! 
Answer  to  this  demand,  as  in  this  cas. 
How  shalt  thou  to  thy  lady  freshe  May 
Tellen  thy  wo?  She  wol  alway  say  nay; 
Eke  if  thou  speke,  she  wol  thy  wo  bewrein; 
God  be  thin  help,  I  can  no  better  sein. 

This  sike  Damian  in  Venus  fire 
So  brenneth,  that  he  dieth  for  desire; 
For  which  he  put  his  lif  in  aventure. 
No  lenger  might  he  in  this  wise  endure. 
But  prively  a  penner  gan  he  borwe. 
And  in  a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe. 
In  manere  of  a  complaint  or  a  lay. 
Unto  his  faire  freshe  lady  May. 
And  in  a  purse  of  silk,  heng  on  his  sherte. 
He  hath  it  put,  and  layd  it  at  his  herte. 

The  mone  that  at  none  was  thilke  day 
That  January  hath  wedded  freshe  May 
In  ten  of  Taure,  was  into  Cancer  gliden; 
So  long  hath  Maius  in  hire  chambre  abiden. 
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As  custome  is  unto  thise  nobles  alle. 

A  bride  shal  not  eteu  in  the  halle, 

Til  dayes  four  or  three  dayes  at  the  leste 

Ypassed  ben,  than  let  hire  go  to  feste. 

The  fourthe  day  complete  fro  none  to  none, 

Whan  that  the  highe  niesse  was  ydone, 

In  halle  sat  this  January  and  May, 

As  fresh  as  is  the  brighte  somers  day. 

And  so  befel,  how  that  this  goode  man 

Remembred  him  upon  this  Damian, 

And  sayde;  Seinte  Marie,  how  may  it  be, 

That  Damian  entendeth  not  to  me? 

Is  he  ay  sike?  or  how  may  this  betide? 

His  squiers,  which  that  stoden  ther  beside, 
Excused  him,  because  of  his  siknesse. 
Which  letted  him  to  don  his  besinesse: 
Non  other  cause  mighte  make  him  tary. 

That  me  forthinketh,  quod  this  January; 
He  is  a  gentil  squier  by  my  trouthe, 
If  that  he  died,  it  were  gret  harme  and  routhe. 
He  is  as  wise,  discret,  and  as  secree. 
As  any  man  I  wote  of  his  degree. 
And  therto  manly  and  eke  servisable. 
And  for  to  ben  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 
But  after  mete  as  sone  as  ever  I  may 
I  wol  myselfe  visite  him,  and  eke  May, 
To  don  him  all  the  comfort  that  I  can. 
And  for  that  word  him  blessed  every  man, 
That  of  his  bountee  and  his  gentillesse 
He  wolde  so  comforten  in  siknesse 
His  squier,  for  it  was  a  gentil  dede. 

Dame,  quod  this  January,  take  good  hede. 
At  after  mete,  ye  with  your  women  alle, 
(Whan  that  ye  ben  in  chambre  out  of  this  halle) 
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That  all  ye  gon  to  see  this  Damian : 
Doth  him  disport,  he  is  a  gentil  man. 
And  telleth  him  that  I  wol  him  visite, 
Have  I  no  thing  but  rested  me  a  lite : 
And  spede  you  faste,  for  I  wol  abide 
Til  that  ye  slepen  faste  by  my  side. 
And  with  that  word  he  gan  unto  him  calle 
A  squier,  that  was  marshal  of  his  halle, 
And  told  him  certain  thinges  that  he  wolde. 

This  freshe  May  hath  streight  hire  way  yholde 
With  all  hire  women  unto  Damian, 
Doim  by  his  beddes  side  sit  she  than, 
Comforting  him  as  goodly  as  she  may. 

This  Damian,  whan  that  his  time  he  say. 
In  secree  wise,  his  purse,  and  eke  his  bill. 
In  which  that  he  ywritten  had  his  will. 
Hath  put  into  hire  bond  withouten  more. 
Save  that  he  siked  wonder  depe  and  sore, 
And  softely  to  hire  right  thus  sayd  he; 
Mercie,  and  that  ye  nat  discover  me: 
For  I  am  ded,  if  that  this  thing  be  kid. 

This  purse  hath  she  in  with  hire  bosome  hid. 
And  went  hire  way;  ye  get  no  more  of  me; 
But  unto  January  ycome  is  she. 
That  on  his  beddes  side  sate  ful  soft. 
He  taketh  hire,  and  kisseth  hire  ful  oft: 
And  layd  him  doun  to  slepe,  and  that  anon. 
She  feined  hire,  as  that  she  muste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wote  that  every  wight  mot  nede; 
And  whan  she  of  this  bill  hath  taken  hede. 
She  rent  it  all  to  cloutes  at  the  last. 
And  in  the  privee  softely  it  cast. 

Who  studieth  now  but  faire  freshe  May? 
A  doun  by  olde  January  she  lay, 
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That  slepte,  til  the  cough  hath  him  awaked: 
Aiion  he  prayd  hire  stripeii  hire  al  naked. 
He  wolde  of  hire,  he  said,  have  som  plesance ; 
And  said,  hire  clothes  did  him  encombrance. 
And  she  obeieth  him,  be  hire  lefe  or  loth. 
But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  me  wroth. 
How  that  he  wrought,  1  dare  nat  to  you  tell. 
Or  wheder  hire  thought  it  paradis  or  hell ; 
But  ther  I  let  hem  werken  in  hir  wise 
Til  evesong  rang,  and  that  they  must  arise. 

Were  it  by  destinee,  or  aventure, 
Were  it  by  influence,  or  by  nature, 
Or  constellation,  that  in  swiche  estat 
The  heven  stood  at  that  time  fortunat, 
As  for  to  put  a  bill  of  Venus  werkes 
(For  alle  thing  hath  time,  as  sayn  thise  clerkes) 
To  any  woman  for  to  get  hire  love, 
I  cannot  say,  but  grete  God  above, 
That  knoweth  that  non  act  is  causeles, 
He  deme  of  all,  for  I  v/ol  hold  my  pees. 
But  soth  is  this,  how  that  this  freshe  May 
Hath  taken  swiche  impression  that  day 
Of  pitee  on  this  sike  Damian, 
That  fro  hire  herte  she  ne  driven  can 
The  remembrance  for  to  don  him  ese. 
Certain  (thought  she)  whom  that  this  thing  displese 
I  rekke  not,  for  here  I  him  assure. 
To  love  him  best  of  any  creature. 
Though  he  no  more  hadde  than  his  sherte. 

Lo,  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte. 
Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
In  women  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise. 
Som  tyraunt  is,  as  ther  ben  many  on. 
That  hath  an  herte  as  hard  as  any  ston, 
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Which  wold  han  lette  him  sterven  in  the  place 
Wei  rather  than  han  granted  him  hire  grace: 
And  hem  rejoycen  in  hir  cruel  pride, 
And  rekken  not  to  ben  an  homicide. 

This  gentil  May,  fulfilled  of  pitee. 
Right  of  hire  hond  a  lettre  maketh  she, 
In  which  she  granteth  him  hire  veray  grace; 
Ther  lacked  nought,  but  only  day  and  place, 
Wher  that  she  might  unto  his  lust  suffice: 
For  it  shal  be,  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

And  whan  she  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day 
To  visiten  this  Damian  goth  this  May, 
And  sotilly  this  lettre  doun  she  threst 
Under  his  pilwe,  rede  it  if  him  lest. 
She  taketh  him  by  the  hond,  and  hard  him  twist 
So  secretly,  that  no  wight  of  it  wist, 
And  bade  him  ben  all  hoi,  and  forth  she  went 
To  January,  whan  he  for  hire  sent. 

Up  riseth  Damian  the  nexte  morwe, 
Al  passed  was  his  siknesse  and  his  sorwe. 
He  kembeth  him,  he  proineth  him  and  piketh. 
He  doth  all  that  his  lady  lust  and  liketh ; 
And  eke  to  .January  he  goth  as  lowe. 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
He  is  so  plesant  unto  every  man, 
(For  craft  is  all,  who  so  that  don  it  can) 
That  every  wight  is  fain  to  speke  him  good ; 
And  fully  in  his  ladies  grace  he  stood. 

Thus  let  I  Damian  about  his  nede. 
And  in  my  tale  forth  T  wol  procede. 

Som  clerkes  holden  that  felicitee 
Stant  in  delit  and  therfore  certain  he 
This  noble  January,  with  all  his  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight. 
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Shope  hiin  to  liven  ful  deliciously. 

His  housing,  his  array,  as  honestly 

To  his  degree  was  maked  as  a  kinges. 

Amonges  other  of  his  honest  thinges 

He  had  a  gardin  walled  all  with  ston, 

So  fayre  a  gardin  wote  I  no  wher  non. 

For  out  of  doute  I  veraily  suppose, 

That  he  that  wrote  the  Rom  ant  of  the  Rose, 

Ne  coude  of  it  the  beautee  wel  devise: 

Ne  Priapus  ne  mighte  not  suffise, 

Though  he  be  god  of  gardins,  for  to  tell 

The  beautee  of  the  gardin,  and  the  well, 

That  stood  under  a  laurer  alway  grene. 

Ful  often  time  he  Pluto  and  his  quene 

Proserpina,  and  alle  hir  faerie, 

Disporten  hem  and  maken  melodie 

About  that  well,  and  daunced,  as  men  told. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 
Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  walke  and  pley. 
That  he  wol  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  he  himself,  for  of  the  smal  wiket 
He  bare  alway  of  silver  a  cliket, 
With  which  whan  that  him  list  he  it  unshette. 
And  whan  that  he  wold  pay  his  wives  dette 
In  somer  seson  thider  wold  he  go, 
And  May  his  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two; 
And  thinges  which  that  were  not  don  a-bedde. 
He  in  the  gardin  parfourmed  hem  and  spedde. 

And  in  this  wise  many  a  mery  day 
Lived  this  January  and  freshe  J^Iay, 
But  worldly  joye  may  not  alway  endure 
To  January,  ne  to  no  creature. 

O  soden  hap,  o  thou  fortune  unstable, 
Like  to  the  Scorpion  so  deceivable, 
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That  flatrest  with  thy  hed  whan  thou  wolt  stmg; 
Thy  tayl  is  deth,  thurgh  thin  enveniming. 
O  brotel  joye,  o  swete  poyson  queinte, 
O  monstre,  that  so  sotilly  canst  peinte 
Thy  giftes,  under  hewe  of  stedfastnesse, 
That  thou  deceivest  bothe  more  and  lesse, 
Why  hast  thou  January  thus  deceived. 
That  haddest  him  for  thy  ful  frend  received? 
And  now  thou  hast  beraft  him  both  his  eyen, 
For  sorwe  of  which  desireth  he  to  dyen. 

Alas!  this  noble  January  free, 
Amidde  his  lust  and  his  prosperitee 
Is  waxen  blind,  and  that  al  sodenly. 
He  wepeth  and  he  waileth  pitously; 
And  therwithall,  the  fire  of  jalousie 
(Lest  that  his  wif  shuld  fall  in  som  folic) 
So  brent  his  herte,  that  he  wolde  fain. 
That  som  man  had  both  him  and  hire  yslain; 
Por  nother  after  his  deth,  ne  in  his  lif, 
Ne  wold  he  that  she  were  no  love  ne  wif. 
But  ever  live  as  a  widewe  in  clothes  blake, 
Sole  as  the  turtle  that  hath  lost  hire  make. 
But  at  the  last,  after  a  moneth  or  tway 
His  sorwe  gan  asswagen,  soth  to  say. 
For  whan  he  wist  it  might  non  other  be, 
He  patiently  toke  his  adversitee : 
Save  out  of  doute  he  ne  may  nat  forgon. 
That  he  n'as  jalous  ever  more  in  on: 
Which  jalousie  it  was  so  outrageous. 
That  neither  in  halle,  ne  in  non  other  hous, 
Ne  in  non  other  place  never  the  mo 
He  n'olde  suffre  hire  for  to  ride  or  go, 
But  if  that  he  had  honde  on  hire  alway. 
For  which  ful  often  wepeth  freshe  May, 
VOL.  I.  D  D 
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That  loveth  Damian  so  brenningly, 
That  she  moste  either  dien  sodenly, 
Or  elles  she  moste  haii  him  as  hire  lest: 
She  waited  whan  hire  herte  wold  to-brest. 

Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Becomen  is  the  sorwefullest  man 
That  ever  was,  for  neither  night  ne  day 
Ne  might  he  speke  a  word  to  freshe  May, 
As  to  his  purpos  of  no  swiche  matere, 
But  if  that  January  must  it  here. 
That  had  an  hand  upon  hire  evermo. 
But  natheles,  by  writing  to  and  fro, 
And  privee  signes,  wist  he  what  she  ment. 
And  she  knew  eke  the  fin  of  his  entent. 

O  January,  what  might  it  thee  availe, 
Though  thou  might  seen,  as  fer  as  shippes  saile' 
For  as  good  is  blind  to  deceived  be. 
As  be  deceived,  whan  a  man  may  see. 
Lo  Argus,  which  that  had  an  hundred  eyen. 
For  all  that  ever  he  coude  pore  or  prien. 
Yet  was  he  blent,  and,  God  wot,  so  ben  mo, 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so : 
Passe  over  is  an  ese,  I  say  no  more. 

This  freshe  May,  of  which  I  spake  of  yore. 
In  warm  wex  hath  enprented  the  cliket. 
That  January  bare  of  the  smal  wiket. 
By  which  into  his  gardin  oft  he  went; 
And  Damian  that  knew  all  hire  entent 
The  cliket  contrefeted  prively; 
Ther  n'is  no  more  to  say,  but  hastily 
Som  wonder  by  this  cliket  shal  betide. 
Which  ye  shul  heren,  if  ye  wol  abide. 

O  noble  Ovide,  soth  sayest  thou,  God  wote, 
What  sleight  is  it  if  love  be  long  and  bote, 
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That  he  n'ill  find  it  out  in  som  manere? 
By  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  may  men  lere; 
Though  they  were  kept  ful  long  and  streit  over  all, 
They  ben  accorded,  rowning  thurgh  a  wall, 
Ther  no  wightcoude  han  founden  swiche  a  sleighte. 
But  now  to  purpos;  er  that  daies  eighte 
Were  passed  of  the  month  of  Juil,  befill, 
That  January  hath  caught  so  gret  a  will, 
Thurgh  egging  of  his  wif,  him  for  to  play 
In  his  gardin,  and  no  wight  but  they  tway. 
That  in  a  morwe  unto  this  May  said  he; 
Rise  up,  my  wif,  my  love,  ray  lady  free; 
The  turtles  vois  is  herd,  myn  owen  swete; 
The  winter  is  gon,  with  all  his  raines  wete. 
Come  forth  now  with  thin  eyen  columbine. 
Wei  fairer  ben  thy  brests  than  ony  wine. 
The  gardin  is  enclosed  all  aboute; 
Come  forth,  my  white  spouse,  for  out  of  doute, 
Thou  hast  me  wounded  in  myn  herte,  o  wif: 
No  spot  in  thee  n'as  never  in  all  thy  lif. 
Come  forth,  and  let  us  taken  our  disport, 
I  chese  thee  for  my  wif  and  my  comfort. 

Swiche  olde  lewed  wordes  used  he. 
On  Damian  a  signe  made  she, 
That  he  shuld  go  before  with  his  cliket. 
This  Damian  hath  opened  the  wiket, 
And  in  he  stert,  and  that  in  swiche  manere. 
That  no  wight  might  him  see  neyther  yhere. 
And  still  he  sit  under  a  bush.     Anon 
This  January,  as  blind  as  is  a  ston. 
With  Mains  in  his  hand,  and  no  wight  mo. 
Into  this  freshe  gardin  is  ago. 
And  clapped  to  the  wiket  sodenly. 

Now,  wif,  quod  he,  here  n'is  but  thou,  and  I, 
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That  art  the  creature  that  I  best  love : 

For  by  that  lord  that  sit  in  heven  above, 

I  hadde  lever  dien  on  a  knif, 

Than  thee  offenden,  dere  trewe  vvif. 

For  Goddes  sake,  thinke  how  I  thee  chees, 

Not  for  no  covetise  douteles, 

But  only  for  the  love  1  had  to  thee. 

And  though  that  I  be  old  and  may  not  see, 

Beth  to  me  trewe,  and  I  wol  tell  you  why; 

Certes  three  thinges  shal  ye  win  therby; 

First  love  of  Crist,  and  to  yourself  honour, 

And  all  min  heritage,  toun  and  tour. 

I  yeve  it  you,  maketh  chartres  as  you  lest: 

This  shal  be  don  to-morwe  er  sonne  rest, 

So  wisly  God  my  soule  bring  to  blisse; 

1  pray  you  on  this  covenant  ye  me  kisse. 

And  though  that  I  be  jalous,  wite  me  nought; 

Ye  ben  so  depe  enprented  in  my  thought. 

That  whan  that  I  consider  your  beautee. 

And  therwithall  the  unlikely  elde  of  me, 

I  may  not  certes,  though  I  shulde  die, 

Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie 

For  veray  love;  this  is  withouten  doute: 

Now  kisse  me,  wif,  and  let  us  rome  aboute. 

This  freshe  May,  whan  she  thise  wordes  herd, 
Benignely  to  January  answerd. 
But  first  and  forward  she  began  to  wepe: 
I  have,  quod  she,  a  soule  for  to  kepe 
As  wel  as  ye,  and  also  min  honour. 
And  of  my  wif  hood  thilke  tendre  flour. 
Which  that  I  have  assured  in  your  bond. 
Whan  that  the  preest  to  you  my  body  bond: 
Wherfore  I  wol  answere  in  this  manere. 
With  leve  of  you,  myn  owen  lord  so  dere. 
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I  pray  to  God  that  never  daw  that  day, 
That  I  ne  sterve,  as  foule  as  woman  may, 
If  ever  I  do  unto  my  kin  that  shame. 
Or  elles  I  empeire  so  my  name, 
That  I  be  false;  and  if  I  do  that  lakke,' 
Do  stripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke, 
And  in  the  nexte  river  do  me  drenche : 
I  am  a  gentil  woman,  and  no  wenche. 
Why  speke  ye  thus?  but  men  ben  ever  untrewe. 
And  women  han  reprefe  of  you  ay  newe. 
Ye  con  non  other  daliance,  I  leve. 
But  speke  to  us  as  of  untrust  and  repreve. 

And  with  that  word  she  saw  wher  Damian 
Sat  in  the  bush,  and  coughen  she  began; 
And  with  hire  finger  a  signe  made  she. 
That  Damian  shuld  cHmbe  up  on  a  tre. 
That  charged  was  with  fruit,  and  up  he  went: 
For  veraily  he  knew  all  hire  entent, 
And  every  signe  that  she  coude  make, 
Wei  bet  than  January  hire  owen  make. 
For  in  a  lettre  she  had  told  him  all 
Of  this  matere,  how  that  he  werken  shall. 
And  thus  I  let  him  sitting  in  the  pery. 
And  January  and  May  roming  ful  mery.  - 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blew  the  firmament; 
Phebus  of  gold  his  stremes  doun  hath  sent 
To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmnesse; 
He  was  that  time  in  Geminis,  1  gesse_, 
But  litel  fro  his  declination 
Of  Cancer,  Joves  exaltation. 
And  so  befell  in  that  bright  morwe  tide. 
That  in  the  gardin,  on  the  ferther  side, 
Pluto,  that  is  the  king  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  ladie  in  his  compagnie 
D  D  2 
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Folwing  his  wif,  the  quene  Proserpina, 
Which  that  he  ravisshed  out  of  Ethna, 
While  that  she  gadred  floures  in  the  mede, 
(In  Claudian  ye  may  the  story  rede. 
How  that  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  he  fette) 
This  king  of  Faerie  adoun  him  sette 
Upon  a  benche  of  turves  freshe  and  grene. 
And  right  anon  thus  said  he  to  his  quene. 

My  wif,  quod  he,  ther  may  no  wight  say  nay, 
The  experience  so  preveth  it  every  day, 
The  treson  which  that  woman  doth  to  man. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  stories  tell  I  can 
Notable  of  your  untrouth  and  brotelnesse. 

O  Salomon,  richest  of  all  richesse, 
Fulfilled  of  sapience,  and  worldly  glorie, 
Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wordes  to  memorie 
To  every  wight,  that  wit  and  reson  can. 
Thus  praiseth  he  the  bountee  yet  of  man; 
Among  a  thousand  men  yet  fond  I  on, 
But  of  all  women  fond  I  never  non. 
Thus  saith  this  king, that  knewe  your  wikkednesse : 
And  Jesus,  Filius  Sirach,  as  I  gesse, 
He  speketh  of  you  but  selden  reverence. 
A  wilde  fire,  a  corrupt  pestilence, 
So  fall  upon  your  bodies  yet  to-night: 
Ne  see  ye  not  this  honourable  knight? 
Because,  alas !  that  he  is  blind  and  old. 
His  owen  man  shal  make  him  cokewold. 
Lo,  wher  he  sit,  the  lechour,  in  the  tree. 
Now  wol  T  graunten  of  my  majestee 
Unto  this  olde  blinde  worthy  knight. 
That  he  shal  have  again  his  eyen  sight, 
Whan  that  his  wif  wol  don  him  vilanie ; 
Than  shal  he  knowen  all  hire  harlotrie, 
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Both  in  reprefe  of  hire  and  other  mo. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  Proserpine,  and  wol  ye  so? 
Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  soule  I  swere. 
That  I  shal  yeve  hire  suffisant  answere. 
And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake; 
That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake, 
With  face  bold  they  shul  hemselve  excuse, 
And  here  hem  doun  that  wolden  hem  accuse. 
For  lacke  of  answere,  non  of  us  shul  dien. 
Al  had  ye  seen  a  thing  with  bothe  youre  eyen. 
Yet  shul  we  so  visage  it  hardely, 
And  wepe  and  swere  and  chiden  subtilly, 
That  ye  shul  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees. 

What  rekketh  me  of  your  auctoritees? 
T  wote  wel  that  this  Jewe,  this  Salomon, 
Fond  of  us  women  fooles  many  on: 
But  though  that  he  ne  fond  no  good  woman, 
Ther  hath  yfonden  many  an  other  man 
Women  ful  good,  and  trewe,  and  vertuous; 
AYitnesse  on  hem  that  dwelte  in  Cristes  hous. 
With  martyrdom  they  preved  hir  Constance. 
The  Romain  gestes  maken  remembrance 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wif  also. 
But,  sire,  ne  be  not  wroth,  al  be  it  so. 
Though  that  he  said  he  fond  no  good  woman, 
I  pray  you  take  the  sentence  of  the  man : 
He  ment  thus.  That  in  soverain  bountee 
N'is  non  but  God,  no,  nouther  he  ne  she. 
Ey,  for  the  veray  God  that  n'is  but  on, 
What  maken  ye  so  moche  of  Salomon? 
What  though  he  made  a  temple,  Goddes  hous? 
What  though  he  riche  were  and  glorious? 
So  made  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  goddes. 
How  might  he  don  a  thing  that  more  forbode  is  ? 
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Parde  as  faire  as  ye  his  name  emplastre, 
He  was  a  lechour,  and  an  idolastre. 
And  in  his  elde  he  veray  God  forsoke. 
And  if  that  God  ne  hadde  (as  saith  the  boke) 
Spared  him  for  his  fathers  sake,  he  sholde 
Han  lost  his  regne  rather  than  he  wolde. 

T  sete  nat  of  all  the  vilanie, 
That  he  of  women  wrote,  a  boterflie. 
I  am  a  woman,  nedes  moste  I  speke. 
Or  swell  unto  that  time  min  herte  breke. 
For  sin  he  said  that  we  ben  jangleresses, 
As  ever  mote  I  brouken  hole  my  tresses, 
I  shal  nat  sparen  for  no  curtesie 
To  speke  him  harm,  that  sayth  us  vilanie. 

Dame,  quod  this  Pluto,  be  no  lenger  wroth, 
I  yeve  it  up :  but  sin  I  swore  min  oth. 
That  I  wold  graunten  him  his  sight  again, 
My  word  shal  stand,  that  warne  I  you  certain: 
I  am  a  king,  it  sit  me  not  to  lie. 
And  I,  quod  she,  am  quene  of  Faerie. 
Hire  answere  she  shal  han  I  undertake. 
Let  us  no  more  wordes  of  it  make. 
Forsoth,  quod  he,  I  wol  you  not  contrary. 

Now  let  us  turne  again  to  January,* 
That  in  the  gardin  with  his  faire  May 
Singeth  wel  merier  than  the  popingay: 
You  love  I  best,  and  shal,  and  other  non. 

So  long  about  the  alleyes  is  he  gon. 
Til  he  was  coraen  again  to  thilke  pery, 
Wher  as  this  Damian  sitteth  ful  mery 
On  high,  among  the  freshe  leves  grene. 

This  freshe  May,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene, 
Gan  for  to  sike,  and  said;   alas  my  side! 
Now,  sire,  quod,  she,  for  ought  that  may  betide 
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I  moste  have  of  the  peres  that  I  see, 
Or  I  moste  die,  so  sore  longeth  me 
To  eteii  of  the  smale  peres  grene : 
Help  for  hire  love  that  is  of  heveii  queue. 
I  tell  you  wel  a  woman  in  my  plit 
May  have  to  fruit  so  gret  an  appetit. 
That  she  may  dien,  but  she  of  it  have. 

Alas !  quod  he,  that  I  n'adde  here  a  knave. 
That  coude  clinibe,  alas  !  alas !  (quod  he) 
For  I  am  blinde.    Ye,  sire,  no  force,  quod  she; 
But  wold  ye  vouchesauf  for  Goddes  sake, 
The  pery  in  with  your  amies  for  to  take, 
(For  wel  I  wot  that  ye  mistrusten  me) 
Than  wold  I  climben  wel  ynough,  (quod  she) 
So  I  my  fote  might  setten  on  your  back. 

Certes,  said  he,  therin  shal  be  no  lack, 
Might  I  you  helpen  with  min  herte  blood. 

He  stoupeth  doun,  and  on  his  back  she  stood. 
And  caught  hire  by  a  twist,  and  up  she  goth. 
(Ladies,  I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
I  can  nat  glose,  I  am  a  rude  man:) 
And  sodenly  anon  this  Damian 
Gan  pullen  up  the  smock,  and  in  he  throng. 

And  whan  that  Pluto  saw  this  grete  wrong, 
To  January  he  yaf  again  his  sight. 
And  made  him  see  as  wel  as  ever  he  might. 
And  whan  he  thus  had  caught  his  sight  again, 
Ne  was  ther  never  man  of  thing  so  fain : 
But  on  his  wif  his  thought  was  ever  mo. 

Up  to  the  tree  he  cast  his  eyen  two. 
And  saw  hoAv  Damian  his  wife  had  dressed 
In  swiche  manere,  it  may  not  ben  expressed, 
But  if  I  wolde  speke  uncurteisly. 
And  up  he  yaf  a  roring  and  a  cry, 
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As  doth  the  mother  whan  the  child  shal  die ; 
Out!  helpe!  alas!  harow!  he  gan  to  cry; 

0  stronge  lady  store,  what  doest  thou? 
And  she  answered:  sire,  what  aileth  you? 

Have  patience  and  reson  in  your  minde, 

1  have  you  holpen  on  both  your  eyen  blinde. 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  I  shal  nat  lien, 

As  me  was  taught  to  helpen  with  your  eyen, 
Was  nothing  better  for  to  make  you  see, 
Than  strogle  with  a  man  upon  a  tree : 
God  wot,  I  did  it  in  ful  good  entent. 

Strogle !  quod  he,  ye,  algate  in  it  went. 
God  yeve  you  both  on  shames  deth  to  dien ! 
He  swived  thee ;  I  saw  it  with  min  eyen ; 
And  elles  be  I  honged  by  the  halse. 

Than  is,  quod  she,  my  medicine  al  false. 
For  certainly,  if  that  ye  mighten  see, 
Ye  wold  not  say  thise  wordes  unto  me. 
Ye  have  som  glimsing,  and  no  parfit  sight. 

I  see,  quod  he,  as  wel  as  ever  I  might, 
(Thanked  be  God)  with  both  min  eyen  two. 
And  by  my  feith  me  thought  he  did  thee  so. 

Ye  mase,  ye  masen,  goode  sire,  quod  she; 
This  thank  have  T  for  I  have  made  you  see : 
Alas !  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  so  kind. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  let  al  passe  out  of  mind : 
Come  doun,  ray  lefe,  and  if  I  have  missaid, 
God  helpe  me  so,  as  1  am  evil  apaid. 
But  by  my  fadres  soule,  I  wende  have  sein, 
How  that  this  Damian  had  by  thee  lein. 
And  that  thy  smock  had  lein  upon  his  brest. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  she,  ye  may  wene  as  you  lest: 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe, 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
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Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitly, 

Til  that  he  be  adawed  veraily. 

Right  so  a  man,  that  long  hath  blind  ybe, 

He  may  not  sodenly  so  wel  ysee, 

First  whan  his  sight  his  newe  comen  agein, 

As  he  that  hath  a  day  or  two  ysein. 

Til  that  your  sight  ysateled  be  a  while, 

Ther  may  ful  many  a  sighte  you  begile. 

Beware,  I  pray  you,  for  by  heven  king 

Ful  many  a  man  weneth  to  see  a  thing, 

And  it  is  all  another  than  it  semeth: 

He  which  that  misconceiveth  oft  misdemeth. 

And  w  ith  that  word  she  lep  doun  fro  the  tree. 
This  January  who  is  glad  but  he  ? 
He  kisseth  hire,  and  clippeth  hire  ful  oft. 
And  on  hire  wombe  he  stroketh  hire  ful  soft; 
And  to  his  paleis  home  he  hath  hire  lad. 
Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  to  be  glad. 

Thus  endeth  here  my  tale  of  Januarie, 
God  blesse  us,  and  his  moder  Seinte  Marie. 


THE  SQUIERES  PROLOGUE. 

By  Goddes  mercy,  sayde  oure  Hoste  tho. 
Now  swiche  a  wif  I  preie  God  kepe  me  fro. 
Lo,  swiche  sleightes  and  subtilitees 
In  women  ben;  for  ay  as  besy  as  bees 
Ben  they  us  sely  men  for  to  deceive. 
And  from  a  sothe  wol  they  ever  weive. 
By  this  Marchantes  tale  it  preveth  wel. 
But  natheles,  as  trewe  as  any  stele, 
I  have  a  wif,  though  that  she  poure  be; 
But  of  hire  tonge  a  labbing  shrewe  is  she; 
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And  yet  she  hath  an  hepe  of  vices  mo. 
Therof  no  force;  let  all  swiche  thinges  go. 
But  vvete  ye  what?  in  conseil  be  it  seyde, 
Me  reweth  sore  I  am  unto  hire  teyde; 
For  and  I  shulde  rekene  every  vice, 
Which  that  she  hath,  ywis  I  were  to  nice; 
And  cause  why,  it  shulde  reported  be 
And  told  to  hire  of  som  of  this  compagnie, 
(Of  whom  it  nedeth  not  for  to  declare, 
Sin  women  connen  utter  swiche  chafFare) 
And  eke  my  wit  sufficeth  not  therto 
To  tellen  all;  wherfore  my  tale  is  do. 

Squier,  come  ner,  if  it  youre  wille  be. 
And  say  somwhat  of  love,  for  certes  ye 
Connen  theron  as  moche  as  any  man. 
Nay,  sire,  quod  he,  but  swiche  thing  as  I  can 
With  hertly  wille,  for  I  wol  not  rebelle 
Agein  youre  lust,  a  tale  wol  I  telle. 
Have  me  excused  if  I  speke  amis; 
My  wille  is  good;  and  lo,  my  tale  is  this. 


THE  SQUIERES  TALE. 

At  Sarra,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaric, 
Ther  dwelt  a  king  that  werreied  Kussie, 
Thurgh  which  ther  died  many  a  doughty  man : 
This  noble  king  was  cleped  Carabuscan, 
Which  in  his  time  was  of  so  gret  renoun, 
That  ther  n'as  no  wher  in  no  regioun. 
So  excellent  a  lord  in  alle  thing: 
Him  lacked  nought  that  longeth  to  a  king, 
As  of  the  secte  of  which  that  he  was  borne. 
He  kept  his  lay  to  which  he  was  ysworne. 
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And  therto  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  riche, 

And  pitous  and  just,  and  alway  yhche; 

Trewe  of  his  word,  benigne  and  honourable; 

Of  his  corage  as  any  centre  stable ; 

Yong,  fresh,  and  strong,  in  armes  desirous, 

As  any  bacheler  of  all  his  hous. 

A  faire  person  he  was,  and  fortunate, 

And  kept  alway  so  wel  real  estat. 

That  ther  n'as  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartre  Cambuscan, 
Hadde  two  sones  by  Elfeta  his  wif. 
Of  which  the  eldest  sone  highte  Algarsif, 
That  other  was  ycleped  Camballo. 

A  doughter  had  this  worthy  king  also, 
That  yongest  was,  and  highte  Canace  : 
But  for  to  tellen  you  all  hire  beautee. 
It  lith  not  in  my  tonge,  ne  in  my  conning, 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing : 
Min  Enghsh  eke  is  unsufficient. 
It  muste  ben  a  Rethor  excellent. 
That  coude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art. 
If  he  shuld  hire  descrix  en  ony  part : 
I  am  not  swiche,  I  mote  speke  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  that  whan  this  Cambuscan 
Hath  twenty  winter  borne  his  diademe. 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yere  to  yere  I  deme, 
He  let  the  feste  of  his  nativitee 
Don  crien,  thurghout  Sarra  his  citee. 
The  last  Idus  of  P»Iarch,  after  the  yere. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  clere. 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation 
In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  colerike  bote  signer 
Pul  lusty  was  the  wether  and  benigne, 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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For  which  the  foules  again  the  sonne  shene, 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene, 
Ful  loude  songen  hir  affections : 
Hem  semed  han  getten  hem  protections 
Again  the  swerd  of  winter  kene  and  cold. 

This  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
In  real  vestiments,  sit  on  his  deis 
With  diademe  ful  high  in  his  paleis ; 
And  holt  his  feste  so  solempne  and  so  riche. 
That  in  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  it  liche. 
Of  which  if  I  shal  tellen  all  the  array, 
Than  wold  it  occupie  a  somers  day; 
And  eke  it  nedeth  not  for  to  devise 
At  every  cours  the  order  of  hir  service. 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  hir  swannes,  ne  hir  heronsewes. 
Eke  in  that  lond,  as  tellen  knightes  old, 
Ther  is  som  mete  that  is  ful  deintee  hold. 
That  in  this  lond  men  recche  of  it  ful  smal : 
Ther  n'is  no  man  that  may  reporten  al. 
I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  is  prime. 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losse  of  time, 
Unto  my  purpose  I  wol  have  recours. 

And  so  befell  that  after  the  thridde  cours 
While  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Herking  his  ministralles  hir  thinges  pley 
Beforne  him  at  his  bord  deliciously. 
In  at  the  halle  dore  al  sodenly 
Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  bras. 
And  in  his  bond  a  brod  mirrour  of  glas; 
Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring. 
And  by  his  side  a  naked  swerd  hanging: 
And  up  he  rideth  to  the  highe  bord. 
In  all  the  halle  ne  was  ther  spoke  a  word. 
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For  mervaille  of  this  knight;  him  to  behold 
Ful  besily  they  waiten  yong  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  armed  save  his  hed  ful  richely, 
Salueth  king  and  quene,  and  lordes  alle 
By  order,  as  they  saten  in  the  halle. 
With  so  high  reverence  and  observance, 
As  wel  in  speche  as  in  his  contenance. 
That  Gawain  with  his  olde  curtesie. 
Though  he  were  come  agen  out  of  faerie, 
'Ne  coude  him  not  amenden  with  a  word. 
And  after  this,  beforn  the  highe  bord 
He  with  a  manly  vois  sayd  his  message. 
After  the  forme  used  in  his  langage, 
Withouten  vice  of  sillable  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shulde  seme  the  better, 
Accordant  to  his  wordes  was  his  chere. 
As  techeth  art  of  speche  hem  that  it  lere. 
Al  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
'Ne  cannot  climben  over  so  high  a  stile. 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comun  entent. 
Thus  much  amounteth  all  that  ever  he  ment. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

He  sayd;  the  king  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde, 
My  liege  lord,  on  this  solempne  day 
Salueth  you  as  he  best  can  and  may. 
And  sendeth  you  in  honour  of  your  feste 
By  me,  that  am  al  redy  at  your  heste. 
This  stede  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres) 
Wher  so  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  shoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  place. 
To  which  your  herte  willeth  for  to  pace, 
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Withouten  wemme  of  you,  thurgh  foule  or  faire. 

Or  if  you  list  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire, 

As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore. 

This  same  stede  shal  here  you  evermore 

Withouten  harme,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest, 

(Though  that  ye  slepen  on  his  back  or  rest) 

And  turne  again,  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 

He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  many  a  gin; 

He  waited  many  a  constellation. 

Or  he  had  don  this  operation. 

And  knew  ful  many  a  sele  and  many  a  bond. 

This  mirrour  eke,  that  T  have  in  min  hond. 
Hath  swiche  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see, 
Whan  ther  shal  falle  ony  adversitee 
Unto  your  regne,  or  to  yourself  also, 
And  openly,  who  is  your  frend  or  fo. 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  any  maner  wight. 
If  he  be  false,  she  shal  his  treson  see. 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee 
So  openly,  that  ther  shal  nothing  hide. 

Wherfore  again  this  lusty  somer  tide 
This  mirrour  and  this  ring,  that  ye  may  se, 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canace, 
Your  excellente  doughter  that  is  here. 

The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here, 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  purse  it  bere, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fleeth  under  heven. 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  understond  his  steven, 
And  know  his  mening  openly  and  plaine. 
And  answere  him  in  his  langage  again: 
And  every  gras  that  groweth  upon  rote 
She  shal  eke  know,  and  whom  it  wol  do  bote, 
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All  be  his  woundes  never  so  depe  and  wide. 

This  naked  swerd,  that  haiigeth  by  my  side, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armiire  it  wol  kerve  and  bite, 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke: 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 
Shal  never  be  hole,  til  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  stroken  him  with  the  platte  in  thilke  place 
Ther  he  is  hurt;  this  is  as  much  to  sain. 
Ye  moten  wnth  the  platte  swerd  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  and  it  wol  close. 
This  is  the  veray  soth  withouten  glose. 
It  failleth  not,  while  it  is  in  your  hold. 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told. 
He  rideth  out  of  kalle,  and  doun  he  light: 
His  stede,  which  that  shone  as  sonne  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  as  stille  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  his  chambre  ladde  anon, 
And  is  unarmed,  and  to  the  mete  ysette. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  richelich  yfette. 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  mirrour. 
And  borne  anon  into  the  highe  tour, 
With  certain  officers  ordained  therfore; 
And  unto  Canace  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempnely,  ther  she  sat  at  the  table; 
But  sikerly,  withouten  any  fable. 
The  hors  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  remued; 
It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  yglued; 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  windas,  or  polive : 
And  cause  why,  for  they  con  not  the  craft, 
And  therfore  in  the  place  they  han  it  laft. 
Til  that  the  knight  hath  taught  hem  the  manere 
To  voiden  him,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

E  E  2 
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Gret  was  the  prees,  that  swarraed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren  on  this  hors  that  stondeth  so: 
For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long. 
So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strong, 
Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Liimbardie; 
Therwith  so  horsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye, 
As  it  a  gentil  Poileis  courser  were: 
For  certes,  fro  his  tayl  unto  his  ere 
Nature  ne  art  ne  coud  him  not  amend 
In  no  degree,  as  all  the  peple  wend. 

But  evermore  hir  moste  wonder  was, 
How  that  it  coude  gon,  and  was  of  bras; 
It  was  of  faerie,  as  the  peple  semed. 
Diverse  folk  diversely  han  demed; 
As  many  beds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 
They  murmured,  as  doth  a  swarme  of  been, 
And  maden  skilles  after  hir  fantasies, 
Rehersing  of  the  olde  poetries, 
And  sayd  it  was  ylike  the  Pegasee, 
The  hors  that  hadde  winges  for  to  flee, 
Or  elles  it  was  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon, 
That  broughte  Troye  to  destruction, 
As  men  moun  in  ihise  olde  gestes  rede. 

Min  herte  (quod  on)  is  evermore  in  drede, 
I  trow  som  men  of  armes  ben  therin, 
That  shapen  hem  this  citee  for  to  win : 
It  were  right  good  that  al  swiche  thingwere  know. 
Another  rowned  to  his  felaw  low. 
And  sayd.  He  lieth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  apparence  ymade  by  som  magike. 
As  jogelours  plaien  at  thise  festes  grete. 
Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete, 
As  lewed  peple  demen  comunly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  made  more  subtilly, 
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Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  compjehende. 
They  demen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 

And  som  of  hem  wondred  on  the  mirrour. 
That  born  was  up  in  to  the  maister  tour, 
H6w  men  mighte  in  it  swiche  thinges  see. 

Another  answerd,  and  sayd,  it  might  wel  be 
Naturelly  by  compositions 
Of  angles,  and  of  slie  reflections ; 
And  saide  that  in  Rome  was  swiche  on. 
They  speke  of  Alhazen  and  Vitellon, 
And  Aristotle,  that  writen  in  hir  lives 
Ofqueinte  mirrours,  and  of  prospectives, 
As  knowen  they,  that  han  hir  bookes  herd. 

And  other  folk  han  wondred  on  the  swerd. 
That  wolde  percen  thurghout  every  thing: 
And  fell  in  speche  of  Telephus  the  king. 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere. 
For  he  coude  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere. 
Right  in  swiche  wise  as  men  may  with  the  swerd. 
Of  which  right  now  ye  have  yourselven  herd. 
They  speken  of  sondry  harding  of  metall. 
And  speken  of  medicines  therwithall, 
And  how,  and  whan  it  shuld  \harded  be, 
Which  is  unknow  algates  unto  me. 

Tho  speken  they  of  Canacees  ring, 
And  saiden  all,  that  swiche  a  wonder  thing 
Of  craft  of  ringes  herd  they  never  non. 
Save  that  he  Moises  and  king  Salomon 
Hadden  a  name  of  conning  in  swiche  art. 
Thus  §ain  the  peple,  and  drawen  hem  apart. 

But  natheles  som  saiden  that  it  was 
Wonder  to  maken  of  feme  ashen  glas. 
And  yet  is  glas  nought  like  ashen  of  feme. 
But  for  they  han  yknowen  it  so  feme. 
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Therfore  ceseth  hir  jangling  and  hir  wonder. 

As  sore  wondren  som  on  cause  of  thonder, 
On  ebbe  and  fioud,  on  gossomer,  and  on  mist, 
And  on  all  thing,  til  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

Thus  janglen  they,  and  demen  and  devise/ 
Til  that  the  king  gan  fro  his  bord  arise. 

Phebus  hath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  ascending  was  the  beste  real. 
The  gen  til  Leon,  with  his  Aldrian, 
Whan  that  this  Tartre  king,  this  Cambuscan, 
Hose  from  his  bord,  ther  as  he  sat  ful  hie : 
Beforne  him  goth  the  loude  minstralcie, 
Til  he  come  to  his  chambre  of  parements, 
Ther  as  they  sounden  divers  instruments. 
That  it  is  like  an  heven  for  to  here. 

jS^ovv  dauncen  lusty  Venus  children  dere : 
For  in  the  fish  hir  lady  set  fuf  hie. 
And  loketh  on  hem  with  a  frendly  eye. 

This  noble  king  is  set  upon  his  trone; 
This  straunge  knight  is  fet  to  him  ful  sone. 
And  on  the  daunce  he  goth  with  Canace. 

Here  is  the  revell  and  the  jolitee. 
That  is  not  able  a  dull  man  to  devise : 
He  must  han  knowen  love  and  his  servise. 
And  ben  a  festlich  man,  as  fresh  as  May, 
That  shulde  you  devisen  swiche  array. 

Who  coude  tellen  you  the  forme  of  daunces 
So  uncouth,  and  so  freshe  contenaunces, 
Swiche  subtil  lokings  and  dissimulings. 
For  dred  of  jalous  mennes  apperceivings  ? 
No  man  but  Launcelot,  and  he  is  ded. 
Therfore  I  passe  over  all  this  lustyhed, 
I  say  no  more,  but  in  this  jolinesse 
T  lete  hem,  til  men  to  the  souper  hem  dresse., 
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The  steward  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie 
And  eke  the  win,  in  all  this  melodie; 
The  ushers  and  the  squierie  ben  gon, 
The  spices  and  the  win  is  come  anon : 
They  ete  and  drinke,  and  whan  this  had  an  end, 
Unto  the  temple,  as  reson  was,  they  wend: 
The  service  don,  they  soupen  all  by  day. 

What  nedeth  you  rehersen  hir  array? 
Eche  man  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kinges  fest 
Is  plentee,  to  the  most  and  to  the  lest, 
And  deintees  mo  than  ben  in  my  knowing. 

At  after  souper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hors  of  bras,  with  all  a  route 
Of  lordes  and  of  ladies  him  aboute. 
Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras, 
That  sin  the  gret  assege  of  Troye  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondred  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was  tho. 
But  finally  the  king  asketh  the  knight 
The  vertue  of  this  courser,  and  the  might, 
And  praied  him  to  tell  his  governaunce. 

This  hors  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  daunce. 
Whan  that  the  knight  laid  bond  up  on  his  rein, 
And  saide,  sire,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sain. 
But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  where. 
Ye  moten  trill  a  pin,  stant  in  his  ere. 
Which  I  shal  tellen  you  betwixt  us  two. 
Ye  moten  nempne  him  to  what  place  also. 
Or  to  what  contree  that  you  list  to  ride. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  you  list  abide. 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend  and  don  your  willj 
An^  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  still : 
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Though  al  the  world  had  the  contrary  swore, 
He  shai  not  thennes  be  drawe  ne  be  bore. 
Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon, 
Trille  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  the  sight  of  every  maner  wight, 
And  come  agen,  be  it  by  day  or  night. 
Whan  that  you  list  to  clepen  him  again 
In  swiche  a  guise,  as  I  shal  to  you  sain 
Betvvixen  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 
Ride  whan  you  list,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  done. 
Enfourmed  whan  the  king  was  of  the  knight. 
And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 
The  maner  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thing, 
Ful  glad  and  blith,  this  noble*  doughty  king 
Repaireth  to  his  revel,  as  beforne. 
The  bridel  is  in  to  the  tour  yborne. 
And  kept  among  his  jewels  lefe  and  dere: 
The  hors  vanisht,  I  n'ot  in  what  manere, 
Out  of  hir  sight,  ye  get  no  more  of  me : 
But  thus  I  Ifcte  in  lust  and  jolitee 
This  Cambuscan  his  lordes  festeying. 
Til  that  wel  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring. 

PARS  SECUNDA. 

The  norice  of  digestion,  the  slepe, 
Gan  on  hem  winke,  and  bad  hem  taken  kepe. 
That  mochel  drinke,  and  labour  wol  have  rest: 
And  with  a  galping  mouth  hem  all  he  kest, 
And  said,  that  it  was  time  to  lie  adoun. 
For  blood  was  in  his  dominatioun  : 
Cherisheth  blood,  natures  frend,  quod  he. 

They  thanken  him  galping,  by  two  by  three; 
And  every  wight  gan  drawe  him  to  his  rest. 
As  slepe  hem  bade,  they  toke  it  for  the  best. 
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Hii"  dremes  shul  not  now  be  told  for  me; 
Ful  were  liir  hedes  of  fiimositee, 
That  causeth  dreme,  of  which  ther  is  no  charge. 
They  slepen  til  that  it  was  prime  large, 
The  moste  part,  but  it  were  Canace ; 
She  was  ful  mesurable,  as  women  be. 
For  of  hire  father  had  she  take  hire  leve 
To  gon  to  rest,  sone  after  it  was  eve : 
Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  be, 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfestliche  for  to  see; 
And  slept  hire  firste  slepe,  and  than  awoke. 
For  swiche  a  joye  she  in  hire  herte  toke 
Both  of  hire  queinte  ring,  and  of  hire  mirrour. 
That  twenty  time  she  chaunged  hire  colour; 
And  in  hire  slepe  right  for  the  impression 
Of  hire  mirrour  she  had  a  vision. 
Wherfore,  or  that  the  sonne  gan  up  glide. 
She  clepeth  upon  hire  maistresse  hire  beside. 
And  saide,  that  hire  luste  for  to  arise. 

Thise  olde  women,  that  ben  gladly  wise. 
As  is  hire  maistresse,  answerd  hire  anon. 
And  said;  Madame,  whider  wol  ye  gon 
Thus  erly?  for  the  folk  ben  all  in  rest. 

I  wol,  quod  she,  arisen  (for  me  lest 
No  longer  for  to  slepe)  and  walken  aboute. 

Hire  maistresse  clepeth  women  a  gret  route, 
And  up  they  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve; 
Up  riseth  freshe  Canace  hireselve. 
As  rody  and  bright,  as  the  yonge  sonne. 
That  in  the  ram  is  foure  degrees  yronne; 
No  higher  was  he,  whan  she  redy  was; 
And  forth  she  walketh  esily  a  pas, 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  fote. 
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Nought  but  with  five  or  sixe  of  hire  meiniej 
And  in  a  trenche  forth  in  the  park  golh  she. 

The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  glode, 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brode : 
But  natheles,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight, 
That  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light, 
What  for  the  seson,  and  the  morwening. 
And  for  the  foules  that  she  herde  sing. 
For  right  anon  she  wiste  what  they  ment 
Right  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entent. 

The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  herkened  after  yore, 
The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  more. 
For  fulsumnesse  of  the  prolixitee: 
And  by  that  same  reson  thinketh  me 
I  shuld  unto  the  knotte  condescende. 
And  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  ende. 

Amidde  a  tree  for-dry,  as  white  as  chalk. 
As  Canace  was  playing  in  hire  walk, 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  hed  ful  hie^ 
That  with  a  pitous  vois  so  gan  to  crie. 
That  all  the  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry. 
And  beten  had  hireself  so  pitously 
With  bothe  hire  winges,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  endelong  the  tree,  ther  as  she  stood. 
And  ever  in  on  alway  she  cried  and  shright, 
And  with  hire  bek  hireseiven  she  so  twight. 
That  ther  n'is  tigre,  ne  no  cruel  best, 
That  dwelleth  other  in  wood,  or  in  forest. 
That  n'olde  han  wept,  if  that  he  wepen  coude. 
For  sorwe  of  hire,  she  shright  alway  so  loude. 

For  ther  was  never  yet  no  man  on  live. 
If  that  he  coude  a  faucon  wel  descrive. 
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That  herde  of  swiche  another  of  fayrenesse 

As  wel  of  plumage,  as  of  gentilesse. 

Of  shape,  of  all  that  might  yrekened  be. 

A  faucoii  peregrine  semed  she 

Of  fremde  lond,  and  ever  as  she  stood, 

She  swouned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood. 

Til  wel  neigh  is  she  fallen  fro  the  tree. 

This  faire  kinges  doughter  Canace, 
That  on  hire  finger  bare  the  queinte  ring, 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  tiling 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  sain. 
And  coude  answere  him  in  his  leden  again, 
Hath  understonden  what  this  faucon  seyd, 
And  wel  neigh  for  the  routhe  almost  she  deyd : 
And  to  the  tree  she  goth  ful  hastily. 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitously. 
And  held  hire  lap  abrode,  for  wel  she  wist 
The  faucon  muste  fallen  from  the  twist 
Whan  that  she  swouned  next,  for  faute  of  blood. 
A  longe  while  to  waiten  hire  she  stood, 
Til  at  the  last  she  spake  in  this  manere 
Unto  the  hauk,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tell. 
That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell? 
Quod  Canace  unto  this  hauk  above; 
Is  this  for  sorwe  of  deth,  or  losse  of  love? 
Por  as  I  trow,  thise  be  the  causes  two. 
That  causen  most  a  gentil  herte  wo, 
Of  other  harrae  it  nedeth  not  to  speke, 
For  ye  yourself  iipon  yourself  awreke. 
Which  preveth  wel,  that  other  ire  or  drede 
Mote  ben  encheson  of  your  cruel  dede. 
Sin  that  I  se  non  other  wight  you  chace. 
For  the  love  of  God,  as  doth  yourselven  grace : 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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Or  what  may  be  your  heipe?  for  west  ne  est 
Ne  saw  I  never  er  now  no  brid  ne  best, 
That  ferde  with  himself  so  pitously. 
Ye  sle  me  with  your  sorwe  veraily, 
I  have  of  you  so  gret  compassioun. 
For  Goddes  love  come  fro  the  tree  adoun; 
And  as  I  am  a  kinges  doughter  trewe, 
If  that  I  veraily  the  causes  knewe 
Of  your  disese,  if  it  lay  in  my  might, 
I  wold  amend  it,  or  that  it  were  night. 
As  wisly  help  me  the  gret  God  of  kind. 
And  herbes  shal  I  right  ynough  yfind, 
To  helen  with  your  hertes  hastily, 

Tho  shright  this  faucon  yet  more  pitously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon, 
And  lith  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canace  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take, 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide. 
Right  in  hire  haukes  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

That  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte 
(Feling  his  similitude  in  peines  smerte) 
Is  proved  alle  day,  as  men  may  see, 
As  wel  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee. 
For  gentil  herte  kitheth  gentillesse. 
I  see  wel,  that  ye  have  on  my  distresse 
Compassion,  my  faire  Canace, 
Of  veray  womanly  benignitee. 
That  nature  in  your  principles  hath  set. 
But  for  non  hope  for  to  fare  the  bet, 
But  for  to  obey  unto  your  herte  free. 
And  for  to  maken  other  yware  by  me, 
As  by  the  v/helpe  chastised  is  the  leon. 
Right  for  that  cause  and  that  conclusion. 
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"While  that  I  have  a  leiser  and  a  space, 
Min  harme  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace. 
And  ever  vv^hile  that  on  hire  sorwe  told. 
That  other  wept,  as  she  to  w^ater  wold. 
Til  that  the  faucon  bad  hire  to  be  still, 
And  with  a  sike  right  thus  she  said  hire  tilL 

Ther  I  was  bred,  (alas  that  ilke  day!) 
And  fostred  in  a  roche  of  marble  gray 
So  tendrely,  that  nothing  ailed  me. 
I  ne  wist  not  what  was  adversitee. 
Til  I  coud  flee  ful  high  under  the  skie. 

Tho  dwelled  a  tercelet  me  faste  by. 
That  semed  welle  of  alle  gentillesse, 
Al  were  he  ful  of  treson  and  falsenesse. 
It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  chere. 
And  under  hew  of  trouth  in  swiche  manere. 
Under  plesance,  and  under  besy  peine, 
That  no  wight  coud  have  wend  he  coude  feine. 
So  depe  in  greyn  he  died  his  coloures. 
Right  as  a  serpent  hideth  him  under  fioures. 
Til  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite; 
Kight  so  this  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisance. 
And  kepeth  in  semblaunt  alle  his  observance. 
That  souneth  unto  gentillesse  of  love. 
As  on  a  tombe  is  all  the  faire  above, 
And  under  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  ye  wote; 
Swiche  was  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  bote. 
And  in  tliis  wise  he  served  his  entent. 
That,  save  the  fend,  non  wiste  what  he  ment: 
Til  he  so  long  had  weped  and  complained, 
And  many  a  yere  his  service  to  me  fained. 
Till  that  min  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 
Al  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice, 
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For-fered  of  his  deth,  as  thoughte  me, 
Upon  his  othes  and  his  seuretee, 
Graunted  him  love,  on  this  conditioun, 
That  evermo  min  honour  and  renoun 
Were  saved,  bothe  privee  and  apert; 
This  is  to  say,  that,  after  his  desert, 
I  yave  him  all  min  herte  and  all  my  thought, 
(God  wote,  and  he,  that  other  wayes  nought) 
And  toke  his  herte  in  chaunge  of  min  for  ay. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  is  many  a  day, 
A  trewe  wight  and  a  theef  thinken  not  on. 
And  whan  he  saw  the  thing  so  fer  ygon, 
That  I  had  granted  him  fully  my  love. 
In  swiche  a  guise  as  I  have  said  above, 
And  yeven  him  my  trewe  herte  as  free 
As  he  swore  that  he  yaf  his  herte  to  me. 
Anon  this  tigre,  ful  of  doublenesse. 
Fell  on  his  knees  with  so  gret  humblesse, 
With  so  high  reverence,  as  by  his  chere. 
So  like  a  gentil  lover  of  manere. 
So  ravished,  as  it  semed,  for  the  joye. 
That  never  Jason,  ne  Paris  of  Troye, 
Jason?  certes,  ne  never  other  man, 
Sin  Lamech  was,  that  alderhrst  began 
To  loven  two,  as  writen  folk  beforne, 
Ne  never  sithen  the  first  man  was  borne, 
Ne  coude  man  by  twenty  thousand  part 
Contrefete  the  sophimes  of  his  art ; 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche, 
Ther  doublenesse  of  faining  shuld  approche, 
Ne  coude  so  thanke  a  wight,  as  he  did  me. 
His  maner  was  an  heven  for  to  see 
To  any  woman,  were  she  never  so  wise; 
So  painted  he  and  kempt,  at  point  devise, 
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As  wel  his  wordes,  as  his  contenance. 
And  T  so  loved  him  for  his  obeisance, 
And  for  the  trouthe  I  demed  in  his  herte, 
That  if  so  were  that  any  thing  him  smerte, 
Al  were  it  never  so  Hte,  and  I  it  wist, 
Me  thought  I  felt  deth  at  myn  herte  twist. 
And  shortly,  so  ferforth  this  thing  is  went, 
That  my  will  was  his  willes  instrument; 
This  is  to  say,  my  will  obeied  his  will 
In  alle  thing,  as  fer  as  reson  fill, 
Keping  the  boundes  of  my  worship  ever: 
Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever. 
As  him,  God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo. 

This  lasteth  lenger  than  a  yere  or  two. 
That  I  supposed  of  him  nought  but  good. 
But  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood, 
That  fortune  wolde  that  he  muste  tvv'in 
Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 
Wher  me  was  wo,  it  is  no  question; 
I  cannot  make  of  it  description. 
For  o  thing  dare  I  tellen  boldely, 
I  know  what  is  the  peine  of  deth  therby, 
Swiche  harme  I  felt,  for  he  ne  might  byleve. 

So  on  a  day  of  me  he  toke  his  leve, 
So  sorweful  eke,  that  T  wend  veraily. 
That  he  had  felt  as  mochel  harme  as  I, 
Whan  that  T  herd  him  speke,  and  saw  his  hewe. 
But  natheles,  I  thought  he  was  so  trewe. 
And  eke  that  he  repairen  shuld  again 
Within  a  litel  while,  soth  to  sain, 
And  reson  wold  eke  that  he  muste  go 
For  his  honour,  as  often  happeth  so, 
That  T  made  vertue  of  necessitee, 
And  toke  it  wel,  sin  that  it  muste  be. 
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As  I  best  might,  I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwe, 
And  toke  him  by  the  hoiid,  Seiat  John  to  borvve, 
And  said  him  thus;  lo,  I  am  youres  all, 
Beth  svviche  as  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shall. 

What  he  answerd,  it  nedeth  not  reherse; 
Who  can  say  bet  than  he,  who  can  do  werse? 
Whan  he  hath  al  wel  said,  than  hath  he  done. 
Therfore  behoveth  him  a  ful  long  spone. 
That  shal  ete  with  a  fend;  thus  herd  I  say. 

So  at  the  last  he  muste  forth  his  way. 
And  forth  he  fleeth,  til  he  come  ther  him  lest. 
Whan  it  came  him  to  purpos  for  to  rest, 
I  trow  that  he  had  thilke  text  in  mind, 
That  alle  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladeth  himself;  thus  sain  men  as  I  gesse : 
Men  loven  of  propre  kind  newefangelnesse, 
As  briddes  don,  that  men  in  cages  fede. 
For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem  hede, 
And  strew  hir  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silke. 
And  give  hem  sugre,  hony,  bred,  and  milke. 
Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up. 
He  with  his  feet  wol  spurnen  doun  his  cup, 
And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  ete; 
So  newefangel  ben  they  of  hir  mete, 
And  loven  noveltees  of  propre  kind ; 
No  gentillesse  of  blood  ne  may  hem  bind. 

So  ferd  this  tercelet,  alas  the  day ! 
Though  he  were  gentil  borne,  and  fresh,  and  gay. 
And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  humble,  and  free, 
He  sav/  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee, 
And  sodenly  he  loved  this  kite  so, 
That  all  his  love  is  clene  fro  me  ago: 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise. 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  hire  service. 
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And  I  am  loin  withouten  remedy. 

And  with  that  word  this  fan  con  gan  to  cry, 
And  swouneth  eft  in  Canacees  barme. 
Gret  was  the  sorwe  for  that  haukes  harme, 
That  Canace  and  all  hire  women  made; 
They  n'isten  how  they  might  the  faiicon  glade. 
But  Canace  horn  bereth  hire  in  hire  lap, 
And  softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  wrap, 
Ther  as  she  with  hire  bek  had  hurt  hireselve. 

JSTow  cannot  Canace  but  herbes  delve 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  maken  salves  newe 
Of  herbes  precious  and  line  of  hewe. 
To  helen  with  this  hauk;  fro  day  to  night 
She  doth  hire  besinesse,  and  all  hire  might. 
And  by  hire  beddes  hed  she  made  a  mew. 
And  covered  it  with  velouettes  blew, 
In  signe  of  trouth,  that  is  in  woman  sene; 
And  all  without  the  mew  is  peinted  grene. 
In  which  were  peinted  all  thise  false  foules, 
As  ben  thise  tidifes,  tercelettes,  and  owles; 
And  pies,  on  hem  for  to  cry  and  chide, 
Right  for  despit  were  peinted  hem  beside. 

Thus  lete  I  Canace  hire  hauk  keping. 
I  wol  no  more  as  now  speke  of  hire  ring. 
Til  it  come  eft  to  purpos  for  to  sain. 
How  that  this  faucon  gat  hire  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  telleth  us. 
By  mediation  of  Camballus 
The  kinges  sone,  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
But  hennesforth  I  wol  my  processe  hold 
To  speke  of  aventures,  and  of  batailles, 
That  yet  was  never  herd  so  gret  mervailles. 

First  wol  T  tellen  you  of  Cambuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wai\ : 
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And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wif. 
For  whom  ful  oft  in  gret  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wol  T  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  er  that  he  might  hire  winne. 
And  ther  I  left  I  wol  again  beginne. 
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